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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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HE cynicism has a Gallie sound, 
but it may have been an Eng- 
lishwoman of acid wit who once 
thanked Heaven devoutly that 
she was born a woman—because 
she was thereby saved the neces- 
sity of marrying one! In the humbling periods 
of self-examination perhaps the women of al- 
most any race will admit the potency of this 
cause of gratitude. Certainly, if we American 
women believed half that our critics, home-grown 
and foreign, allege against us, we should spend 
most of our time on our knees in: transports of 
pious rejoicing on that ground. For our arro- 
gance, our extravagance, our shirking of the dull 
responsibilities of life, our disdain of the Kinder- 
Kirche-und-Kuchen ideal of femininity, our dis- 
like of pedestrian exercise, our elaboration of 
dress and of coiffure, our inability to grapple 
successfully with the servant problem, our bad 
public manners, our harsh voices, our greed of 
adulation and of command—all these blemishes 





are pointed out to us so frequently and so em- 
phatically that, were we firmly convinced of any 
wide-spread justice in the complaints, we should 
surely spend our days in an ecstasy of gratitude 
that we were not obliged to marry ourselves. In 
other words, we should be humbly thanking our 
fates for the American man. ~ 

As a matter of fact, we do not need to be so 
E abjectly convinced of our shortcomings to give 
bs him the first place on our list of blessings—the 
busy, humorous, unpicturesquely chivalrous per- 
ct, & son who takes us as we are and uncritically de- 
it 5 PS) votes himself to us. Lest this should have too 


honeyed a sound, I will hasten to explain that 
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the reference is to the American man in his 
larger aspects—the American man as worker, 
pioneer, founder, inventor, quite as much as 
to the American man upon the domestic 
hearth. His fireside virtues have been much 
and doubtless very justly celebrated; it is 
probably quite true that, taking him for all 
in all—in the small, inland town as well as 
in the great, seaboard city, in the plodding 
“ middle class ” as well as in the froth of the 
upper and the stagnant pool of the lower— 
he has the most truly monogamistic concep- 
tion of society prevailing among men; and 
certainly the average civilized woman’s hap- 
piness is inextricably bound up with man’s 
simple acceptance and practice of that rule 
of existence. 

But it is not to this almost universally con- 
ceded quality of the American man, much as 
American women owe to that, that I am par- 
ticularly referring—this singleness of. affec- 
tion which redeems a lack of ardor that our 
foreign investigators declare to be conspicu- 
ous, this steadfastness which compensates for 
a not uncommon want of stimulating emo- 
tional quality, this more or less humdrum, 
but always enormously desirable, unquestion- 
ing devotion to wife and children. It is of 


the American man in the aspect in which he 


most appeals to foreigners—the inventive 
genius. Even when our critics of the older 
civilizations are contemptuous of our men as 
scholars, artists, philosophers, or social orna- 
ments, they grant them preeminence as in- 
ventors and adapters; and I am inclined to 
think that it is in this light, as well as that 
of model husbands and fathers, that Ameri- 
can women should regard them at this grate- 
ful season. 

The American man has founded a society 
which gives woman the most enriching op- 
portunity she has ever known, which gives 
her the privilege of developing her individual 
capacities to the greatest extent yet witnessed 
in the history of civilization. And he has 
done this not only—perhaps not even chiefly— 
as the adapter of certain French political 
philosophy to the actual uses of a govern- 
ment not by putting “liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity ” to the test of statecraft, but by the 
invention of appliances and the discovery of 
physical principles which have largely freed 
women from the thralldom of old-fashioned 
domesticity. It seems to me that no one of 
us women, to whom the personal relations are 
vital, should ever receive a telegram bidding 
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us hasten to a beloved bedside, giving us the 
chance to serve an invalid dear to us, should 
ever step aboard a train which is to bear us 
whither our heart’s yearning—or even our 
momentary inclination—leads us, without 
chanting a little hymn of praise to Franklin, 
to Edison, to Robert Fulton, and all the long 
list who have helped to annihilate time and 
space for us. 

Romanticists to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, one cannot believe that the gentlemen 
whose inventions have done so much to light- 
en the toil of women were thinking about 
women when they invented. I do not believe 
that little James Watts, sitting in his grand- 
mother’s kitchen—if it was his grandmother’s 
—and watching the rise and fall of the steam- 
propelled lid of the teakettle—I do not be- 
lieve that little James thought of his grand- 
mother or of any possible future Mrs. James 
in connection with the problem of what steam 
could be made to do. The great inventors, 
the great artists, the men and women with 
the great gift for the world, are possessed by 
their vision rather than by any dream of use- 
fulness to the race or by any romantic notion 
of service to some individual of the race; 
else the great race-serving invention would 
never be made, or the wonderful piece of ar- 
tistry finished. Therefore we American wo- 
men, in casting up our causes of gratitude to 
the men of our nation, need not make it too 
personal a thanksgiving that our cloth is 
woven for us, as it was not for our grand- 
mothers; that we may sew our long seams in 
ten minutes upon light-running machines in- 
stead of in two hours by labor of hand and 
eye; that a turn of a nickel faucet washes 
our dishes, instead of the damp and burden- 
some pilgrimage to the well with a pail; that 
a wringer saves the muscles of our arms an 
ache upon washing-day; that a pressure of a 
button summons our employees to our pres- 
ence, instead of a toilsome descent to the 
basement of our houses; that the turning of 
a screw relieves us, if we are so minded, of 
the whole noisome business of lamp cleaning 
and filling; that the telephone orders in three 
minutes—if Central is in a gracious mood— 
what required an hour of our mothers’ time 
and a considerable expenditure of their 
strength. 

But these are but a few of the things we 
owe to the men of our country, who have im- 
personally and indifferently wrought for us. 
We owe a whole modern system of sanitation; 
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THAT WE MAY SEW 


our children do not die becanse of our igno- 
rance, as once they did; the epidemics which 
once visited communities and were piously 
accepted by the breaking hearts of women 
as the mysterious, bitter, but unquestionable, 
dispensation of Divine will, no longer dev- 
astate our towns. That all this is a bless- 
ing to men also is undeniable, but it is par- 
ticularly a blessing to women whose happi- 
ness is more inextricably woven with their 
emotions and the relations growing out of 
those emotions than is man’s happiness. And 
that is why I am sure that though men have 
profited largely by every invention they have 
made, yet women have profited more deeply 
—have profited, so to speak, in their affec- 
tions, where, after all, their lives are chiefly 
lived. 

If the freedom which all these appliances 
and labor-saving devices had obtained for us, 
left us with empty hands or empty intelli- 
gences, then ought we to count them with 
anything but gratitude. Better an endless 
round of carpet-weaving, of butter-making, 
of soap-boiling, of bread-baking, of preserv- 
ing, hand-sewing, and sick-nursing, than va- 
cant days and vacuous minds. To some wo- 
men, of course, the increase of leisure, the 
emancipation from harassing daily duties, has 
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OUR LONG SEAMS IN TEN MINUTES. 


been a bane; Satan has found mischief for 
their idle hands and brains, with a resource- 
fulness which gives one respect for his swift 
intelligence in adapting himself to modern 
conditions. For such women the cheap lurid 
tale of the cheap printed page, or, in another 
set, possibly the actual intrigue, has supplied 
the excitement which the conduct of legiti- 
mate duties once afforded; the bargain coun- 
ter and the morning bridge club were cre- 
ated especially for them, in their different 
walks of life; the “ beauty ” experimentalist, 
trying strange washes upon hair and face, 
have filled in the time that once was devoted 
to the making of the children’s school aprons 
—which one can buy already made so much 
more cheaply and satisfactorily now!—and 
all manner of vanities, follies, and eveti sins 
have followed in the wake of the installation 
of dumb-waiters, telephones, gas-stoves, and 
electric flatirons. Slt 
However, they form an almost negligible 
minority to whom material comforts and con- 
veniences, designed to free women from: the 
slavery of material life, have eome as a curse. 
For, behold, while one set of mén have ‘been 
discovering, designing, and itiproving actual 
conditions and actual appliances, another has 
been engaged in perfecting .anm: educational 
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system which, if it does not give women the 
opportunity for the most profound erudition, 
at any rate gives her the widest chance of 
education. It is the tritest of truisms to talk 
of our educational advantages, but, after all, 
it is pleasant not to have to search too deeply 
for causes for thanksgiving! We all know 
how imposing, numerically, is the roll-call 
of the colleges for women, the colleges for 
men and women, the state universities, in 
which it is possible for girls to attain, if not 
the topmost round of cultivation, at any rate 
a fair eminence on the ladder of the “ higher ” 
learning. We all know that these institu- 
tions exist in large numbers, and that they 
are increasingly useful in suggesting to wo- 
man the ways in which she may worthily 
employ the leisure which the enormous in- 
crease in mechanical contrivances of the last 
century has bestowed upon her. Even when 
their degrees do not stand for any appallitig 
scholarship, any austere and difficult standard 
of intellectuality, they are doing a great work 
for the American woman. They are teach- 
ing her that a world of interests lies about 
her on all sides to take the place of those of 
which steam and electricity, in all their 
manifold application, have forever deprived 
her. 

Of there is a certain amount of 
opposition to our system of collegiate instruc- 
tion for women. Every now and again we 
are obliged to listen to a cackling chorus of 
protest, and to hear that woman’s education 
in this country is developing into something 
which unfits her for her peculiar duties rather 
than fits her for them. We hear that Vassar 
has serious lacks—no chair of nursery dis- 
cipline, apparently; that Bryn Mawr offers 
no course in silver-polishing or linen-darn- 
ing; that Smith has no term’s work in the 
bacteriology of dust or the chemistry of 
corned beef. At the same time we do not 
hear that Harvard is lamentably lacking in 
courses in nail-driving, or that Yale turns 
out no expert stovepipe-fitters, or that Trin- 
ity devotes no time to the teaching of the 
admirable household art of shelf-making. 
Useful as a knowledge of all these things 
would doubtless be in the home, greatly to 
be desired for both men and women as are 
the principles of home-making, yet the col- 
leges are not the place for this training. 
They are to see to it that habits of investi- 
gation, of order, of mental thoroughness, are 
ineuleated; and those, whether applied to the 


course, 
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study of the stars in their courses, if one 
happen to take to astronomy, like Maria 
Mitchell, or to the preservation of meat 
juices, if one happens to take to matrimony, 
with its customary corollary of culinary pur- 
suits like the large majority of college women, 
are of incalculable benefit. 

Here, then, are the foundation causes of 
the American woman’s gratitude—her free- 
dom, through the genius of her race, from 
the grinding necessity of absorption in do- 
mestic details, and the opening to her, 
through education, of all the fair opportuni- 
ties of cultivation. In other words, the Amer- 
ican woman has been, to a wholesome degree, 
set at liberty from the tyranny of the ma- 
terial, and provided with intellectual and 
spiritual opportunities. Of course, as inevi- 
tably happens when poor human nature is 
blessed with anything, it is possible to make 
this freedom from the slavery to things as 
our grandmothers knew it, only the opening 
into a worse, more demoralizing slavery— 
that to the luxuries, the softnesses, the indo- 
lences of existence. And so, also, intellectual 
life may be made the most selfish, the most 
bloodless life in the world. But the health 
of our youth as a nation is in our women, 
taking them largely. They have energy; 
they must expend it. They have some leisure; 
they must use it; and they use it, on the 
whole, well and wisely, with kindliness tem- 
pered by knowledge. 

Opportunity for wide usefulness—an op- 
portunity made for us, first, by the inventive 
genius of our race; and then by the mul- 
tiplication of our means of obtaining an edu- 
cation—first and greatest of all blessings! 
And then, the inherited strength of men and 
women who were very recently pioneers, and 
the traditions of a moral, generous people— 
what better things could any woman ask, for 
what return devouter thanks? 

But all manner of smaller things are not 
lacking to swell our chorus of thanksgiving. 
We enjoy the blessed privilege of work to a 
degree unknown in any other society. We 
lose, we American women, no social prestige 
by following the bent of our tastes and of 
our energy in this matter. Most of us, of 
course, find the chief part of our labor in 
maintaining a home and in rearing children; 
but for those of us to whom this normal ave- 
nue for our energies has been denied, there 
need be no stagnation, none of the misery of 
the outeast from happiness and usefulness. 
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Of course, if we have not been educated for 
any pursuit, if we have to labor with our 
hands alone, we do not win much money or 
much glory by the process; but even then we 
do not lose any caste in the rank in which 
we belong. And for the rest of us, the arts 
and professions are open with an invitation 
which is limited only by our own ability to 
avail ourselves to the full of it. No doors 
are closed against us because we elect to be 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, interior decora- 
tors, violet-raisers, and what not. An abso- 
lute freedom in this respect is the gift of our 
democracy, and it is the one for which every 
woman who has missed a full family life must 
be most grateful. 

Thinking over our advantages, one grows 
a little Walt-Whitmanish in the swelling 
pride of her Americanism. She feels so sure 
that she is, indeed, the heir of all the ages— 
and something more. As a certain woman 


put it not long since: “Thank Heaven for 
Italy only eight days away—and the plains 
We have all the stored richness 
the room that we need for 


bb 


only two! 
of the past, all 
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growth, and all the glorious possibilities of 
the future. We have for fathers, brothers, 
husbands, and friends men whom we can 
deeply respect, upon whom we can rely in the 
security which is the only possible vantage- 
ground from which to make our sallies into 
the large affairs of the world. Our men will 
not read poetry so convincingly to us, per- 
haps, as a Latin might—but they are much 
less likely, once dedicated to reading it to us, 
to try their elocutionary powers in alien li- 
braries. We can do very largely what we 
please, unquestioned, unsnubbed. We have 
great vigor and some lightness and humor. 
Why shouldn’t we have a day of especial 
thanksgiving ? 

And while we are thanking our benignant 
destiny for all that we have of opportunity 
and of tradition, for all that we have of char- 
acter, of ability, and of strength, and for all 
that has been vouchsafed us of peace in the 
intimate relations of our lives, let us not 
forget a special clause of thanksgiving for 
our critics. Without them, what dizzy height 
of self-satisfaction might we not reach on 
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WASHES OUR DISHES INSTEAD OF THE BURDENSOME PILGRIMAGE TO THE WELL. 





A BITTER, 


BUT 


such a day as this, to fall, perhaps, to-mor- 
row; what Phaeton-like fate might we not 
tempt as we drove our chariot of the sun, 
intoxicated with our own grandeurs and our 
own opportunities! But the critics—Heaven 
bless them !—they show us the defects of our 
qualities—the stridency of our energy, the 
harshness of our intellectuality, the arro- 
gance of our strength, the crudeness of our 
kindness, the unwomanliness that has fol- 
lowed the opportunities given us by emanci- 
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DISPENSATION OF DIVINE WILL. 


pation from drudgery and entrance into edu- 
eation. They show us the graceless, arrogant 
swagger with which we stride, rough-shod, 
through the world. Perhaps, on the whole, 
we should be more grateful for them than 
for any other one thing. For surely they are 
needed to leaven the lump of our national, 
feminine pride, to convert, with their bitter 
yeast of fault-finding, the whole mass of our 
possibilities into sweet and wholesome use- 
fulness. 
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MARY E.WILKINS FREEMAN 


OR years the sisters, Miss Melissa Ab- 
bot and Mrs. Sarah Drew, had lived 

in peace and concord, not in the same 
house, but in adjoining ones. Mrs. Drew 
had married when very young, and her hus- 
band had lived only a year. At that time the 
old Abbot homestead had been filled with un- 
married sons and daughters, and the young 
widow had continued to reside in the pretty 
little cottage which her husband had built 
for her. Now Miss Melissa had been living 
alone for some years, and so had Mrs. Drew, 
and people wondered why they did not keep 
house together, but both were women of hab- 
it, and did not relish any change. Moreover, 
the two houses, the square old homestead and 
the little cottage with its piazza under the 
overhang of the roof, were so near that the 
sisters could talk from open windows. They 
were devoted to each other. In fact, they 
were considered an example of sisterly affec- 
tion for the whole village, until they were 
both old women and the advent of Billy and 
Susy. Billy and Susy were two remarkably 
pretty yellow kittens; young Mira Holmes 
had brought them over one afternoon in May, 
in a covered basket. She stopped at Mrs. 
Drew’s. Miss Melissa was spending the aft- 
ernoon there. She could see both elderly 
heads at the sitting-room windows. She 
knocked, and then ran in. She was quite at 
home there. She kissed both sisters, then 
she opened the basket, and two little yellow 
balls of fur flew out. “Our cat had five,” 
said Mira, “ and they were so pretty we could 
not bear to have them drowned. So we 
thought maybe you would like these. Nellie 
Stowe has two, and we are going to keep one 
ourselves. Would you like them?’ Mira 
Holmes was a very pretty, slight girl, and she 
had a wistful, affectionate way of speaking 
and a little pathetic expression. Mira had 
been as good as engaged to Harry Ayres, but 
he had ceased to visit her some six months 
before. Mira went her way “patiently, but 
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she was thinner, and pathetic, in spite of 
everything. She laughed with the old ladies 
when the yellow kittens flew out of the bas- 
ket, but the laugh was as sad as a sob. The 
sisters were enthusiastic over the gift. 

“Tt was only yesterday that sister and I were 
saying that we really must have some cats; 
we are both overrun with mice,” declared 
Mrs. Sarah Drew, and she appropriated di- 
rectly one of the kittens, and folded it under 
her soft double chin. “I will call him Billy, 
after the cat I had when I first came to live 
here,” said she. “That was a yellow cat, 
too.” 

Miss Melissa gathered up the other kit- 
ten lovingly. “I will call her Susy,” she 
announced. “ You remeniber I had a yellow 
cat named Susy once, sister?” 

Mira did not remain very long. She went 
her way with her empty basket on her arm. 
As she went out of the yard between the 
bridal-wreath bushes, and the flowering al- 
mond, and the striped grass, her head drooped 
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wearily under her spring hat trimmed with 
rosebuds. 

“Poor little thing!” said Mrs. Drew, pity- 
ingly. 

Miss Melissa tossed her head. “Good 
land!” said she. “I guess she will get another 
beau, a girl as pretty as Mira Holmes, and 
if she doesn’t, it is no matter; beaux are not 
everything in the world. Girls are silly.” 

Then Miss Melissa turned toward her yellow 
kitten, but both sisters had put the kittens 
on the floor when they bade farewell to Mira, 
and now came disaster: their first quarrel. 
Miss Melissa gathered up a kitten lovingly, 
but Mrs. Drew interposed. “ Stop, Melissa,” 
said she; “that is my kitten, that is my yel- 
low kitten, that is Billy.” 

“Why, Sarah Drew,” cried Miss Melissa, 
“you know better! You know this is Susy.” 

Mrs. Drew caught up the other yellow kit- 
ten, and both sisters glared over the little, 
soft, yellow, wriggling things. “This is 
Susy,” declared Melissa. 

“This is Susy. You have got my cat,” in- 
sisted Sarah. 

The kittens were exactly alike to the ordi- 
nary observer, but not to the sisters. “I 
know I have my Susy,” said Melissa. “I 
noticed particularly her expression.” 

“Cat’s hind leg!” said Sarah, contemptu- 
ously. It was a sarcastic expletive peculiar 
to her herself, and in this case more appro- 
priate than usual. “ Talk about a cat having 
expression,” she added. Then she laughed a 
disagreeable laugh. Sarah had a temper. 

Miss Melissa also had a temper, but hers 
was of the tearful variety. Tears streamed 
over her faded blond cheeks—tears of rage 
and hurt sentiment. “Cats have expression,” 
she declared in a hysterical voice. “ You 
ean talk all you want. My Susy had the 
most innocent expression, and this one looks 
just like her. Precious little Susy cat,” she 
crooned to the yellow kitten. 

“Susy nothing,” said Sarah. “That cat 
is my Billy, and this is your precious Susy. 
I wouldn’t have this kind of a cat, anyway. 
They keep you always drowning kittens or 
trying-to give them away. Give me Billy!” 

“You have got Billy now,” said Miss Me- 
lissa, tearfully. “ Precious little Susy cat.” 

“That cat you have is Billy,’ said Sarah 
Drew, with awful firmness. 

“You have Billy, and this precious is 
Susy,” returned Melissa, with more senti- 
ment, but equal obstinacy. 
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Neither would yield. Melissa, grasping the 
yellow cat which she claimed, so tightly that 
it clawed and mewed, went home. Sarah 
Drew thrust the remaining cat viciously into 
the kitchen. “ Here, Abby,” she said to the 
old woman who had worked for her ever since 
her marriage, “ take this miserable cat! Miss 
Mira brought it, but I don’t want it.” 

Abby had heard every word of the discus- 
sion. She always heard; she considered it 
her duty. She gathered up the kitten, and 
presently she came to the sitting-room door. 

“Miss Sarah,” said she. 

“T don’t want to hear a word,” replied 
Sarah, shortly and haughtily. 

“ But—” 

“T don’t want to hear a word. I know you 
were listening, and you always take every- 
body’s part against me. Now, you can either 
keep that miserable cat in the kitchen, or 
drown it, I don’t care which, but if you do 
keep it, you must dispose of the kittens. 
Now, I don’t want to hear another word.” 

Abby, who was as tall and angular as a 
man, went out. 

Later in the afternoon, she and Miss Me- 
lissa’s girl, who was also an old woman, had 
a conference out in the garden, over the 
fence. Each held a yellow kitten. They 
parted after a while, because Mrs. Drew was 
seen standing in the kitchen door watching 
them. But Maria, Miss Melissa’s maid, said 
in a whisper, “ Both of them were always 
awful set,” and Abby nodded assent, 

Neither of the women was a gossip. It 
was nearly a month before it leaked out that 
Melissa Abbot and Sarah Drew had had a 
quarrel and were not on speaking terms. 
The two led a sad life. Melissa got no com- 
fort from fondling her yellow cat, which grew 
in size and beauty. Abby kept the other 
carefully from her mistress’s sight, and tried 
to cook things to tempt her appetite. Both 
sisters were very unhappy. They had always 
been of a sociable disposition, and each was 
afraid to accept an invitation lest she should 
meet her sister. They stayed at home and 
moped. The curtains were drawn over the 
opposite windows in the cottage and home- 
stead. Mrs. Drew was constantly on the 
alert, and never stirred out-of-doors unless 
she was quite sure that her sister was at 
home and there was no danger of meeting 
her upon the street. -Each became afraid of 
venturing abroad unless the other was housed. 
Sarah Drew watched. Melissa Abbot watched. 
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Each knew that the other watched. Each 
knew the other so well that she could judge 
exactly of her sister’s state of mind from her 
own. Thus each suffered doubly. 

Mira Holmes heard of the estrangement, 
and came to see Mrs. Drew about it. “I am 
so sorry,” said she, and the tears, always in 
her heart for her own trouble, welled into 
her patient blue eyes. 

“Tt is nothing you are to blame for, 
child,” replied Sarah Drew with dignity. 
Both sisters were too proud to say anything 
to each other’s detriment. “It is unfortu- 
nate that the cats looked so much alike, but 
I can’t see how you are responsible for that.” 

“T don’t,” admitted Mira. Then she broke 
down, and wept. “I am so sorry to have been 
the means of parting two sisters like you,” 
she sobbed. Her own grief stung her afresh 
as she wept for that of the sisters. 

“You didn’t part us,” replied Sarah Drew. 
“Tt was two yellow cats that looked exactly 
alike.” She called to Abby to make some 
tea and cut some sponge-cake. When the tea 
and cake arrived she served them as calmly 
as if there were no yellow eats of confused 
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identity in the world. “ Drink this tea and 
eat some cake,” said she. “ There is no sense 
in making yourself sick. This is a personal 
matter between my sister and myself.” 
“T wish they didn’t look so much alike,” 
sobbed Mira, trying to sip the tea. 
“I can’t how you are to 
that,” Sarah Drew said again. 
“Tf I had only brought one tiger cat and 
one yellow! There were two lovely tigers that 
L gave Nellie Stowe,” said Mira, pitifully. 
“T never liked tiger cats; I prefer yellow 
cats, but not one of this kind,” said Sarah 
Drew. Then she changed the subject. “It 
is a beautiful day,” said she, “though it is 
pretty warm for so early in the season.” She 
talked at length about the weather, and how 
the apple-trees were blooming, then she talked 
about the fair which the ladies of the Mis- 
sion Circle were to give. 


see blame for 


Whenever poor 
young Mira Holmes essayed to bring up the 
subject of the yellow cats, Sarah gently, but 
firmly, swerved her aside. 

When Mira left, she went to make a call 
upon Melissa, but her call was just.as devoid 


of good results. Miss Melissa was even more 








“1 WISH THEY DIDN'T LOOK SO MUCH ALIKE,” SOBBED MIRA. 
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reserved than her sister upon the subject. 
She even refused to justify herself in her 
conduct. The only thing she did was to call 
Maria and ask her to take Susy out of the 
room. The kitten had been curled up in a 
little coil of yellow fur upon the sofa when 
Mira entered. Poor Mira had to drink 
another cup of tea, and eat more sponge-cake, 
made from the identical recipe of the other, 
then she went home. On her way home she 
met Harry Ayres, the young man to whom 
she had been engaged, and he hardly noticed 
her, simply raising his hat without a smile, 
as if she had been a stranger. Mira scarcely 
inclined her pretty head. When she reached 
home, however, she found a certain comfort 
in throwing herself openly into a chair and 
weeping, and sobbing out to her mother how 
badly she felt about Mrs. Drew, and Miss 
Melissa, and the two yellow cats. She had 
felt obliged to conceal her tears heretofore 
from her mother. Now it was a comfort to 
weep before her for something for which she 
need not be ashamed, and at the same time 
weep for her own private misery. 

If Mira’s mother knew that the girl was 
weeping for something besides the complica- 
tion of the cats, she did not show it. She 
was a very gentle, soft-voiced woman, with 
beautiful rippling folds of yellow hair over 
her ears. She stroked Mira’s head. “ Don’t, 
dear?’ said she. “You are not to blame.” 

“T thought they would—like the—cats,” 
sobbed. Mira. 

“Of course. you did, dear. Don’t feel so. 
I will go over and see them myself to-morrow 
afternoon. I have an errand about the fair, 
and I will see if I can’t do something.” 

“Miss Melissa may be mistaken, and Mrs. 
Drew may be mistaken; nobody knows,” said 
Mira. 

“Tf they are, it will be very hard for them 
to give in,” said Mrs. Holmes. “They are 
nice women, but they were always very set. 
They were when I used to go to school with 
‘them. But I will see what I can do.” 

It ended in Mrs. Holmes drinking tea and 
eating sponge-cake in both houses, and com- 
ing away exactly as Mira had done. It ended 
in the same way for many others. Many 
good women called, and drank tea, and ate 
sponge-cake, and tried to make peace between 
the sisters, and came away realizing that 
their effort had been fruitless. Even the 
minister’s wife drank tea and ate sponge- 
cake, and the minister himself drank, and 
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ate, and offered prayer in vain. After his 
eall the sisters did not attend church at all. 
Previously they had gone to church, but had 
sat in different pews, leaving the old Abbot 
pew quite unoccupied. Both Miss Melissa 
and Mrs. Drew, on the Sunday after the 
minister’s call, watched with secret pride and 
approved each other’s staying at home from 
church. Although at bitter enmity with her, 
each sister felt that she should have been 
personally mortified had she seen the other 
emerge from her front door, clad in her Sab- 
bath best, after the minister’s call and his 
direct importunities at the throne of Grace 
that they of the Abbot family should see the 
error of their ways. 

Miss Melissa caressed her yellow cat, and 
said, aloud: “ Well, I am glad she has some 
pride, if she hasn’t anything else”; and Mrs. 
Drew told Abby, after the church bell had 
done ringing, if she had made up her mind 
to keep that miserable cat, to be sure it had 
plenty of milk, and no meat, until it was 
older, for fear of fits, and added that if she 
had to keep animals that belonged to other 
folks she did not want them neglected under 
her roof anyway. 

That Sunday there was almost a rift in the 
cloud of dissension between the sisters, a rift 
based upon common pride and resentment of 
interference: an unworthy rift of unnatural 
sunlight of forgiveness caused by anger 
against another. But it did not last. By 
the next Sunday, neither expecting the other 
to go to church, each realized a complete re- 
turn of the old bitterness. And the bitterness, 
as the days and weeks went on, caused more 
and more unhappiness. The two old women 
were fighting with two-edged swords, which 
they who love and fight must always use, and 
every time one inflictel a wound upon the 
other, she hurt herself. People began to say 
that the sisters were aging terribly. Finally 
the doctor was seen stopping every day at 
both houses, then the news was spread abroad 
that the sisters had been told that they must 
have a change of scene. They were not 
wealthy enough to have a change of scene, 
unless it took: the form of a visit. Then Miss 
Melissa went to pay her married brother, 
Thomas Abbot, who lived in Springfield, a 
visit, and Mrs. Drew went to pay her mar- 
ried sister Eliza, who lived in New York 
State, a visit, and Abby and Maria took care 
of their houses and the two yellow cats. Now 
and then they had letters from the sisters, 
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“THIS IS SUSY; 


YOU HAVE 
which stated that they were improving in 
health, but one day the two old servants, 
knee-deep in catnip and with their skirts 
catching in a tangle of sweetbrier, talking 
over the back fence, agreed that their mis- 
tresses did not write as if they were happy. 

“T know Mis’ Drew,” said Abby. “She 
can set up as stiff as she’s a mind to, but she 
can’t cheat me. She’ll never be herself ag’in 
till she and her sister make up. When two 
women have lived as many years as they 
have, and thought so much of each other, it’s 
goin’ to take somethin’ more’n a quarrel over 
two yeller cats to make them live this way 
and be jest as chipper as if nothin’ had hap- 
pened.” 

“T know Miss Melissa never will be the 
same,” said Maria. “She’s tried to make 


GOT MY 


CAT,” INSISTED SARAH. 

out as if she set the earth by that cat, but 
I’ve seen her look as if she’d like to pitch it 
out of the winder.” 

“Tt’s a pity they wouldn’t neither of them 
let us tell them,” said Abby. 

“Well, they wouldn’t. The minute I be- 
gun to speak I was hushed up, and so was 
you,” said Maria. 

“Yes, that’s so,” said Abby. “Guess I'll 
take in some of this catnip for the cat. It 
won’t last much longer, and I guess I'll dry 
some.” 

“T guess I will, too,” said Maria. 
looks something like frost to-night.” 

“There won’t be a frost unless the- wind 
goes down,” returned Abby. Her gray hair 
whipped about her face as she picked a great 
bunch of catnip. 


“ It 
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MELISSA AND SARAH. 

“Tt does blow. 
home ?” 

“She hasn’t said anything about coming. 
I shouldn’t wonder if she didn’t come before 
Thanksgiving. When do you expect her?” 

“T don’t know any more than you do. 
Good land! It will be a queer Thanksgiving 
if they don’t make up first!” 

“ Maybe they will.” 

“They’re awful set, both of them.” 

“Well,” said Abby, “they may hate each 
other like poison for the rest of their natural 
lives. They may be set about that, but there’s 
some things they can’t be set about, nohow.” 


When do you expect her 
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Both women laughed as 
they parted, and went 
their ways with bundles 
of catnip. ei 

It was a week before 
Thanksgiving when Miss 
Melissa came home, and 
Mrs. Drew arrived the 
next day. It was four 
o'clock in the afternoon 
when Melissa, with her 
white hood over her head, 
muffled against the bitter 
wind in her soft gray 
shawl, entered the south 
door, just as she had been 
accustomed to do. “So 
you’ve got home, Sarah?” 
said she. She was pale 
and red by turns. She 
looked afraid and _ trou- 
bled, and yet as if she 
wanted to laugh. Mrs. 
Drew had much the same 
shift of expression. 

“Yes,” said she. “I 
came on the _half-past- 
three train. Sit down.” 

Melissa sat down. 

“Take your things off 
and stay to supper. Ab- 
by’s making cream-of-tar- 
tar biscuits. Did you have 
a pleasant visit at Thom- 
as’s ?” 

“Very 
you.” 

“ How are they all? How 
is Thomas’s wife? Is 
Grace well?” 

“They both seem real 
well. Did you have a 
pleasant visit at Eliza’s?”’ 

“Very pleasant, thank you.” 

“Tow is Eliza? Is Henry getting on well 
in his law-office, and how is Lizzie?” 

“They all seem real well, and Henry is 
smart as a whip. Eliza has a beautiful new 
winter cloak.” 

There was a silence. Miss Melissa’s face 
reddened and paled, then reddened. She 
laughed nervously. “ Oh,” said she, “T have 
something to say to you, Sarah.” 

“ Well?” 

“Tt’s nothing, only—TI feel as if I must tell 
you, I—was right—Billy is Susy, and she’s 


thank 


pleasant, 
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got five kittens. 
open yet.” 

Mrs. Drew laughed. “Susy, is she?” 

“Yes. You must have been mistaken.” 

“Well, I guess I was; but-as for Billy’s 
being Susy, well—” Mrs. Drew gave a long 
sigh. Then she laughed again, a sharp cackle 
of nervous mirth. 

Miss Melissa stared at her. She looked 
relieved, but a little alarmed. “I’m glad you 
don’t lay it up,” said she, “ but—” 

“Just wait a minute. Abby!” 

Abby opened the door. 

“Bring in that basket, please, Abby,” said 
Mrs. Drew. 

Melissa looked at her sister with such cu- 
riosity that her face assumed a vacant ex- 
pression. Mrs. Drew continued to laugh. 
Finally Melissa joined in, although unwill- 
ingly. “ What in the world we are laughing 
at I don’t see,” she tittered. 

“ Because we’ve been a pair of fools,” said 
Mrs. Drew, as Abby returned. She set down 
on the floor before the two old women a bas- 
ket in which lay curled up a yellow mother 
cat luxuriously purring love to some yellow 
kittens. 

“There are four of them,” said Mrs. Drew, 
“all yellow, and they have had their eyes 
opened some time.” 

Miss Melissa stared at the cat and kittens, 
then at her sister. 

“Then—” she began. 

“They were both Susy,” said Mrs. Drew, 
“and we quarrelled over nothing at all.” 

“ Sarah—” 

“Well?” 

“T had made up my mind, anyway, to come 
over here and ask you to forgive me, and 
take my Susy if you thought she was Billy.” 

“And I had made up my mind to go over 
to your house, anyway, and ask you to for- 
give me, and keep Billy if you thought he 
was Susy,” said Mrs. Drew. 

Then the two women laughed in chorus. 
“No Billy at all,” said Miss Melissa, gig- 
gling like a girl. 

“And two old women making themselves 
ridiculous, fighting over two yellow cats,” 
said Mrs. Drew. 

Out in the kitchen Abby echoed their mirth 
with an irrestrainable peal of laughter. 

“Mira Holmes and Harry Ayres have made 


They haven’t got their eyes 
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up and are going to be married, Abby 
tells me,” said Mrs. Drew. “I mean she 
shall have two of those yellow kittens.” 

“T hate to have my Susy’s drowned,” said 
Melissa. “ Maria says she thinks we can 
give them away. They are beautiful kittens: 
all yellow, just like these. Of course, you 
are coming over to dinner to-morrow, Sarah. 
Maria has the Thanksgiving cooking all 
done.” 

“T’d like to see myself doing anything 
else,” said Mrs. Drew. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” said Melissa. 

“ What?” 

“T’ll send over and ask Mira and her 
mother and Harry to supper to-morrow night. 
I suppose they'll go to his folks to dinner, 
but maybe they'll like to come to supper. 
Maria has made some chicken pies.” 

“T think that is a real good idea,” said 
Sarah Drew, warmly. 

So it happened that Thanksgiving evening 
the old Abbot house was brightly lighted, 
and after supper the sisters, Mira and her 
mother, and Harry Ayres all sat in the best 
parlor in the old Abbot house, before the 
hearth-fire. It was so pleasant that Mira 
had begged not to have the lamp lighted. 
She wore a red gown, and the firelight played 
over her pretty face and over her lover’s, 
and the two held hands under a fold of the 
red gown, and trusted that nobody saw in the 
uncertain light. 

“T thought maybe you would like to have 
two of the kittens when you begin house- 
keeping,” Mrs. Drew was saying. 

“That house your father has bought for 
you is the handsomest in the village,” Miss 
Melissa said to Harry; “but it is old, and I 
never saw an old house yet where there 
weren’t mice.” 

“That is true,” said Mira’s mother, in her 
soft voice. 

“T think that is a grand idea, thank you, 
Mrs. Drew,” Harry said in his pleasant, 
happy, boyish voice. 

“T should love to have them, thank you, 
Mrs. Drew,” said Mira. 

Neither she nor her young lover dreamed 
that the love in the hearts of the two old sis- 
ters struck, albeit free from all romance, a 
note which chorded with their own into a 
true harmony of thanksgiving. 
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THREE 
THANKSGIVING 4&4 
SONGS “7 


How golden were barley and rye 
In the wind and the sun! 
How amber the tassels of corn 
In the flood of the morn!— 
Now the generous mows are heaped high, 
For the harvest is done! 


How ruddy were apple and pear 
In the wind and the sun! 
How the grape took the flush and 
the glint 
Of the twilight’s soft tint!— 
Now a plentiful guerdon we share, 
For the harvest is done! 


For all—be it great, be it smalil— 
That the wind and the sun 
Have wrought into bounty, let praise 
To the Shaper of Days 
Be lifted in hut and in hall, 
Now the harvest is done! 
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BY 
CLINTON SCOLLARD , 






Upon this day, long sanctified, 
O Father, be our guard and guide! 


For all the brooding mother-love,— 

The yearning tenderness thereof,— 

For the soft light in children’s eyes, 
Than springtime skies more fair to see, 

For kindliness in every guise, 
Thanksgiving be! 


On this dear day, O gracious Lord, 
Be thou our watch, be thou our ward! 





For the sweet charities that spring 

From out the heart of suffering, 

For the divine in man that leads 
By thorny paths that none may flee 

To saintly, sacrificial deeds, 
Thanksgiving be! 


O Giver, on this hallowed day, 
Be thou a beacon o’er our way! 


VOL. XLiI.—69 
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O’er all our sweeping confines now 

The wings of Peace their shadows throw; 
On the wide seas no warlike prow 

Seeks hostile foe. 


‘Ne “e “e 


Man speaks of brotherhood to man, 
And gropes for some prophetic sign,— 
Some herald of the perfect plan 
Of One divine! 


Me Ne Me 
God speed the hour!—Ne’er trumpet blew, 
Nor rolled the far-resounding drum, 


With joy enough to hail earth’s true 
Millennium! 


‘Ne 
















PART VII 
CHAPTER XV 
"LL wash my face for Auntie 
By: Honor,” said Trip. “ But 
eet I won’t do it for you. 
S+52 4 , , 
ne SB, You’re too long.’ 
WAL Jane Ferris, with red 





cheeks, a white apron, and 
hand, contended with Trip in the 
bathroom, where he stood entrenched. When 
she came too near he turned a faucet and 
spattered hot water on her. She protested 
plaintively, 

“Why, Trip! Why, Trip! 
is as tall as I am.” 

“But she isn’t so long,” argued Trip. “I 
don’t like ’em long. I like ’em short. I like 
‘em the way my pretty mommer was—she 
never got soap in my eyes; I used to like my 
mommer.” Something else than soap got 
into Trip’s eyes. The child dug at them with 
his grimy, small knuckles. 

“There don’t seem to be anybody for boys 
but mommers,” said Trip, forlornly. Then 
the little man went savage, and turned upon 
himself and all the world to avenge his ex- 
cess of emotion. “You lemme be and I'll 
Philo’s face instead of me. I'll soap 
him ’n’ sousle him ’n’ duck him ’n’ chuck 
him under. T’ll give him a whopping big 
12, Vol. XL. 


a soapy 


Aunt Honor 


wash 
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barth, sir, ’n’ 
lines to dry. 


then I’ll hang him out on the 
I'll starch him ’n’ iron him if 
you say so. If you’ve got to have somebody 
barthed, I'll barth Philo. You can go now,” 
commanded Trip, haughtily. 

Adroitly and stoutly two dirty hands, with 
the future of a college athlete in their little 
muscles, pushed Miss Ferris, sliding and re- 
sisting, to the door. Before she knew what 
had happened to her she stood panting in the 
hall, and she heard the key snap in the lock. 

“ Next time you let a man wash himself!” 
yelled Trip through the keyhole. “ What do 
you know about barthing a boy? You haven’t 
ever had any. Come, now!” 

Jane Ferris took off her apron; it was 
drenched. With trembling hands she spread 
it on the side of the hamper to dry. She 
would bear all the trials that her position at 
the head of his house had brought upon her 
for Myrton’s sake. But she felt that the 
situation had come to a crisis between herself 
and Trip. With her handkerchief at her 
eyes she went to find his father. 

It was a midsummer day, and hot. 
travelled heavily down-stairs in search of 
Myrton. His piazza chair was unoccupied, 
and in the study he’ was not to be found. 
She glanced into the ripe garden; it was 
empty of him. As he could neither walk nor 
ride beyond the boundaries of his own place, 
his sister sank into one of the nests of anxiety 


Jane 
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in which she had always brooded over Myr- 
ton. She hurried back up-stairs—he seldom 
mounted the stairs, and only with great diffi- 
culty—but who could tell? She ran from 
room to room. Since the day when Myrton’s 
wife and that unfortunate lad had gone to 
what Jane called “their long account,” she 
had never seen Myrton enter Tessa’s chamber. 

The door was closed, but it was not locked, 
and she pushed it nervously without the cere- 
mony of a knock. It was too late to retreat; 
it was impossible to go on; and Jane stood 
still. 

Everything in the room was just as Tessa 
had left it; he had allowed nothing to be 
touched. The bed, with its lace draperies 
and canopy, stood empty and smooth—the 
crimson couch at its foot. The fireplace was 
swept and cold. A blind was open at one of 
the windows, and the murky August sun 
settled heavily into the room; it had a thick, 
unnatural appearance like the coloring which 
filtrated across the world after the voleanic 
eruption in Krakatoa. 

The cut glass and silver on Tessa’s dress- 
ing-table showed orange red. In the pier- 
glass that had joyously reflected Tessa’s pic- 
turesque contours, Jane Ferris ‘stood “long,” 
as Trip had called her. She wore the ging- 
ham house dress, not unlike a housemaid’s, 
in which she was accustomed to supervise 
her brother’s household till after luncheon. 
In the bay window Tessa’s writing-desk had 
never been disturbed. Honoria had suggest- 
ed that she might examine it, timidly asking. 
“Can’t I do anything to spare you all that 
pain?” But Ferris had been fixed; no one 
should touch anything of Tessa’s until his 
own hand were firm enough to do it. 

Jane’s conscientious breath came fast when 
she saw that her brother was seated at the 
dainty, foolish desk on which Tessa had 
written so many foolish, dainty notes. His 
arms were on the table, his face was on his 
arms. Before him lay a large sheet of his 
own manuscript paper (evidently taken from 
his study), which she had folded and filed 
away. In the middle of it was pinned a with- 
ered flower. It was a white cosmos, splashed 
with a dark stain, once crimson. Under- 
neath it a few words were pencilled, perhaps 
a date, perhaps an explanation; but these 
Jane could not see. The curious vein of sen- 
timentality which ran through Tessa’s cool. 
self-indulgent nature had preserved the blos- 
som that her husband wore on the day of hie 
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accident, when he was brought home to her 
broken in the autumn rain. Him she had 
not cherished. The flower she had. 

While Jane stood, uncertain what to do, 
afraid to speak, afraid to stir, Myrton caught 
the flower to his lips. Then she heard him 
sob. The old maid drew back before the mys- 
tery of marriage. She resented it that this 
foolish creature could make him suffer still. 
She resented everything about Tessa—most 
of all the scandal which the manner of her 
death and that misguided lad’s had brought 
upon the family name; it never had been 
blurred before—not so far back as her Puri- 
tan ancestry was matter of record, to Jane’s 
proud knowledge. Jane thanked Heaven that 
Myrton did not know the half of it; he was 
protected from that worst of all things by his 
affliction, and he always would be. Jane 
used to study Latin at the young ladies’ sem- 
inary where she was educated, and she re- 
membered a sentence that began, “De mor- 
tuis nil nisi,” but she was not sure of her 
accusative, and could not finish the quota- 
tion. 

She left the room without a word, and shut 
the door softly. She had entirely forgotten 
Trip. Afterwards she thought it would have 
been a pity to trouble his poor father. When 
Honoria came back from the hospital every- 
thing would be easier—even Trip. Honoria 
could make Trip as he made mud pies in the 
go-rash. The boy took whatever shape she 
pleased. 


In September Honoria’s engagement at the 
Harbor Hospital came to an end. The au- 
tumn was early and cold, and the cosmos 
outside the study windows did not return 
with her. In fact, Ferris watched in vain for 
it that year; the hurrying frosts bit it before 
it blossomed. 

She did not surprise him as she did before, 
but wrote, announcing her day and train. 
Ferris sent to the station for her, and order- 
ed a fire lighted in her room. One was blaz- 
ing, too, in the study, in the big Franklin 
stove. She found him on a lounge, rolled up 
before it; the lounge was flanked with easy- 
chairs. It occurred to Honoria that one of 
the chairs was meant for Jane Ferris, but 
Jane was overseeing the traveller’s late din- 
ner, and Honoria sat down beside him. As 
silent, but as evident as the alteration of the 
furniture in the house, was the change which 
Honoria felt in her relation to the professor. 
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She could not have said whether it were of 
her making or of his; she only knew that 
she was aware of an irritating constraint in 
his presence. This struck her as an absurd- 
ity, and she settled herself in her chair with 
an odd determination not at all uncharacter- 
istic of Honoria’s gentle temper when a mat- 
ter of importance was at stake. There she 
stayed until she felt at ease, and as soon as 
she did she left him. They talked of little 
things—Trip and Philos, the Floating Hos- 
pital, and sailor hats. Of the past or of the 
future neither spoke. When she had eaten 
her supper she came back with a kind of 
dogged naturalness. In that little time some- 
thing indefinable had brushed him like the 
passing of a wing. Had he thought? Or 
had he purposed not to think? He held out 
his hand to her warmly. 

“T am glad to see you,” he said; as if there 
had been any doubt about it. “It is good to 
have you home again. Now you have got 
here—stay, Honoria.” 

Honoria made no reply. Then Jane came 
in. Jane took the other easy-chair and talked 
about Trip. She related the history of the 
scene in the bathroom. The professor had 
never heard it before, and he looked troubled. 

“ Besides that,” complained Jane, “he uses 
bad language. He says gee whiz!” 

Honoria laughed. “You should see some 
of the faces we wash in the hospital’ And 
as for language—Jane, in all your life you 
never heard any bad language.” 

“You will look after Trip, won’t you?” 
asked the father, anxiously “You always 
could do anything with the fellow.” 


“Don’t give it another thought,” said 
Honoria. “I will see to Trip.” 
The professor sighed contentedly. Pretty 


soon he asked if she were too tired to read 
aloud. 

“Why, Myrton!” objected Jane Ferris; 
“she has been travelling all day. You know 
I am always ready to read to you. But you 
don’t let me.” 

A glint of merriment in Honoria’s eyes 
answered the uncontrollable spark in the pro- 
fessor’s. 

Honoria could not help imagining how Jane 
Ferris would read aloud—* Evelyn Hope,” 
for instance, or a Sonnet from the Portu- 
guese. Ann came in presently to announce 
a caller, and as soon as Jane had left the 
room the professor sat up hard against the 
sofa pillows. 
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“ There never was a more excellent woman,” 
he protested, loyally. “I don’t believe there 
is another sister like her in the country. She 
reads Maria Edgeworth admirably.” 

“What will you have?’ asked Honoria, 
running her fingers across the shelves of the 
poetry aleove. Instinctively she omitted the 
love-poems. She took down his big old- 
fashioned Wordsworth—the one covered in 
light sheepskin—and read the “Ode to Im- 
mortality.” She read it with a fervent se- 
renity, as if they had been two old people 
with life behind them. Then she took the 
“ Excursion ” (“something in long sentences, 
without too much punctuation”), and while 
she read, he slept. Honoria laid down the 
book and watched him steadily and silently. 
Suddenly he spoke, 

“T have not been asleep—only resting. . . 
Did you see the portrait when you were in 
Boston ¢” 

“ Several times.” 

“Ts it going to be good? Will it be like 
her?” asked Ferris, eagerly. 

“T think so. Of course it is at the dan- 
gerous stage; it might turn out either way. 
But I believe you will like it. It has Tessa’s 
pose and coloring. The expression is always 
a lottery, you know. But I think it will be 
a comfort to you.” 

“T want something we can hang in Trip’s 
room,” explained Ferris, “That is, by and 
by—when he grows older. She did love 
Trip.” 

“T know,” said Honoria. 
“And I loved her, 
gently. 

“That is why it is so comforting to me to 
have you home again,” said Myrton Ferris. 

“Yes,” answered Honoria, “ I understand.” 


Her eyes filled. 
Professor,” she added, 


The winter set in early. It came about in- 
evitably that Honoria resumed her old posi- 
tion in the household, which distinctly recog- 
nized her as the nurse of its invalid. To this 
mission she clung with a kind of divine ob- 
stinacy. She resolutely ignored the constraint 
between herself and Tessa’s husband, which 
at first had grated upon her sensibilities and 
good sense, and under this heroic treatment 
it gradually declined. With her purpose to 
save her patient, she determined that nothing 
so small should interfere. 

“T am going to take you to ride next 
week,” she said one November day. “ There 
are things we must do with you; there are 
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experiments that we must try. You see, I 
must make you better, I must cure you be- 
fore I go.” 

“ Before you go where?” Ferris looked up 
from the third lecture on style on which he 
had been at work. “And when are you 
going ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know where, and I don’t know 
when,” replied Honoria. “I have my life to 
live. And of course, you must see—” 

“T don’t see why you shouldn’t live your 
life with me—with us,” protested Ferris. 

“Don’t you?” asked Honoria. 

Somehow her laugh hurt him; he thought 
she jested with his earnestness, and he was 
conscious of discomfort. Honoria was more 
destitute of sentimentality than any woman 
whom he had ever known. Yet even Honoria 
had not forgotten that she had once been 
about to leave his house—nor the reason why. 
Ferris, apparently, had forgotten it; or she 
felt that he had; it amounted to the same 
thing. 

Honoria was not unhappy, but she was not 
at ease. She experienced chronic perplexity. 
The affection for her patient, which had 
seemed so natural while Myrton’s wife lived, 
had, by reason of Tessa’s death, become an 
uncomfortable thing. Honoria did not find 
herself more free to assume it, but less so. 
She was met at every turn by the solemn re- 
adjustment which death gives to the pleasant 
facts of life. 

Myrton’s bereavement seemed to have re- 
moved him from her indefinitely; even his 
invalid dependence on her, she thought, had 
decreased. Their friendly kindness, their 
mutual content in one another’s society, had, 
somehow, passed from foreground to per- 
spective. The very simplicity and nobility 
of Honoria’s nature and feeling made it 
harder for her to follow the movement of the 
great natural law against which she had 
come up. She stood at the perilous point 
where many a friendship between man and 
woman has perished of the unrestricted lib- 
erty to cultivate it. 

Myrton lamented his wife with a fervor, 
it seemed, in proportion to the difficulty that 
he had experienced in being happy with her. 

He blamed himself bitterly and at times 
morbidly for his faults, and Tessa’s, too; for 
his mistakes and hers besides. He grieved 
for Tessa the more because their marriage 
had been the disaster that it was. Had he 
forgotten that he ever fought for his soul’s 
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breath in any current of feeling that did not 
set towards his dead wife? Or did he re 
member and regret ? 

In the early autumn Ferris’s little book 
had come out. He called it by the title of his 
second choice, The Book of the Friends. It 
was a small affair, what one of our American 
poets used to call a booklet. But it was 
slight in no other sense. The critics ap- 
plauded it as one of the books that have blood 
in them. A reviewer with more perception 
than the rest said, “ This is the beating of a 
heart.” 

A glance at the brief table of contents 
indicated the simplicity and sincerity of the 
book,— “ Solitude — Sickness — Sorrow ”; it 
dealt with these three alone among the 
friends of the soul. 

Every page was so packed with thought 
that one must return and reread the book to 
estimate the refinement of its feeling, or even 
the quality of its style; for it had quality, 
and it had style. 

It was, in fact, a monody on pain. But it 
had the masculine key from first to last— 
endurance, courage, cheerfulness. There was 
not a weak note in it. 

Something after Christmas-time Honoria 
brought in with the mail one day a letter to 
the professor from his publishers. He epened 
it languidly, but when he had read it his 
face paled with pleasure. Without a word he 
handed it to her. 


“My pear Smr—It gratifies us to be able 
to tell you that your book is moving grandly. 
It has already far surpassed your expecta- 
tions or even ours. A new edition is in press, 
and another will soon be needed. The orders 
are coming in rapidly. 

“The book will be an unquestionable suc- 
cess, and we beg to ask if you cannot follow 
it at once with something else while the at- 
tention of the public is fixed upon you? We 
should be glad if you would give us a mono- 
graph of a different sort—perhaps an appre- 
ciation of some poet to whom you feel your- 
self especially akin. 

“We should be happy at any time to pub- 
lish your lectures in the department from 
which we understand you have resigned. The 
position which this little book will give you 
with the general public would reinforce your 
professional reputation, and give an interest 
to such a venture. Our house has always done 
something in that line of educational work, 
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and we should hope to make yours the text- 
book in your department. We have looked 
into the subject, and are convinced that some- 
thing new and vigorous is needed to stimu- 
late the study of English letters in our schools 
and colleges. 
“We are, yours very truly, 
“ & Co.” 








Honoria handed the letter back to him 
without a word. Her eyes were exquisite 
with his reflected pleasure. 

“ After all,” he said, pathetically, “I may 
be able to get at something again. I suppose 
lecturing to boys isn’t really the only way to 
do a man’s work.” 

“You have always done a man’s work!” 
cried Honoria; “you have suffered like a 
man, not like a woman.” 

“But you tell me that women bear suffer- 
ing better than men.” 

“So they do,” admitted Honoria. “As a 
race, they do. They have more patience than 
men. Sut you have fortitude—that is 
harder and greater. You have endured like a 
man, not like a slave. You will make this 
over to sick people—the world is packed with 
them! So few know how to treat them—it 
is like rude nursing, the way they are han- 
dled; it hurts more than it helps. They will 
say, ‘Here is some one who wuhderstands.’ 
They will read and remember. Even if. it 
doesn’t seem to make any difference in their 
misery at the time, it will come back to them. 
It will be like one of the deep-working reme- 
dies; it will go to the seat of the malady. 
Some day, even if they don’t know what did 
it, they will be better, they will be happier. 
And if they do know, they will bless you. 
And you will have earned their blessing.” 

Moved by her own emotion, ‘and half re- 
gretting that she had expressed it—without 
caution, without reflection, swung along by 
one of her own natural, beautiful impulses— 
Honoria abruptly left the room. Ferris stared 
after her. 

“Why didn’t she stay and talk it over with 
me?” he thought. 


The winter went cheerfully. The pro- 
fessor occupied himself with preparing his 
lectures for the press, and Honoria occupied 
herself with him. There is an invisible line 
in convalescence, known to every nurse and 
physician, beyond which a patient does not 
advance without what may be called the elec- 
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tricity of fate. Honoria perceived that Fer- 
ris did not pass that line. She was conscious 
that she could do nothing more for him; 
and in the spring she told him so, and pre- 
pared to yield the case. 

“T have exhausted my resources,’ 

To his protests she made no reply. To his 
entreaties she returned irrelevant answers. 
Ferris was astonished and hurt. After a 
few futile efforts he ceased to push the 
matter, and Honoria went away. She did 
not return to her summer work in Boston, 
but accepted a position in New York. It 
was a severe post in a surgical ward. Ferris 
thought of her anxiously, and wrote often. 
She replied kindly. In a few weeks she 
wrote that she had been promoted, and was 
now superintendent of the nursing staff. 
There was a tone of finality about this letter 
which troubled Ferris. He answered briefly 
and superficially. 

The summer was hot, and he lost strength. 
Smarting under a sense of what he was 
pleased to call Honoria’s desertion, he did 
not tell her this. September was a warm 
month and a weak one. Ferris half hated 
the eternal sunshine. It poured on forever. 
The earth seemed to shrink, a _ reluctant 
Danaé, from the shower of gold. Ferris was 
so dejected that he could see nothing beauti- 
ful about it. 

“T should like a black frost better,” he 
said to Jane. 

He was sitting on the piazza one day alone 
with Philos when President Hildreth came 
around the corner of the house without the 
ceremony of a knock. He had the manner 
which Ferris had learned to associate with 
an important errand, and after a few com- 
monplaces had passed between the two the 
professor said in his direct fashion: 

“ What is it, Hildreth? Bad news?” 

“Not for you,” answered the president, 
quickly. “It is a personal matter. It con- 
cerns myself.” 

“You have accepted a diplomatic posi- 
tion.” observed Ferris. “I shall miss you, 
Hildreth.” . 

“You go too fast,” replied Mr. Hildreth. 
“T have accepted nothing; at least not yet. 
My public career depends partly on my pri- 
vate affairs.” 

The president did not look at the pro- 
fessor while he spoke. His strong, experi- 
enced profile could no more be read than a 
hieroglyph without the key. 


she said. 
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“Now, what does he mean by that?” 
thought Ferris. More abruptly than he was 
in the habit of speaking, the other said: 

“Do you expect Miss Tryde to return to 
Routledge ?” 

“ Miss Tryde makes her own plans of life,” 
observed Ferris, not without some constraint. 
“T have no control over them. My house is 
hers, of course, whenever she wishes to honor 
it; for the present she seems to be absorbed 
in her career. Women are, in these days.” 

“ But not her kind of a woman,” exclaimed 
the president. “I do not like to think of her 
as living that—severe life. I wish she were 
out of that infer—that hospital.” 

“ Allow me to swear for you—l’ve resigned. 
That infernal hospital! Ill be your proxy 
for a warmer adjective, if you say so,” in- 
terrupted Ferris. 

“She is as inaccessible where she is,” sug- 
gested Hildreth, “as if she were pursuing 
the avocations of an angel—whatever those 
may be. The usual human motives and 
methods do not reach her. Do you find that 
they do?” he added, in a tone whose signifi- 
cance it was impossible for a fine perception 
to mistake. 

Now Ferris looked straight at his friend. 
His own face had not changed color, but it 
had shrivelled and aged. 

“T have ventured to wonder,” continued 
Hildreth, choosing his words with obvious 
precision, “ whether this is so of accident or 
of intent; whether, in short, there is any fun- 
damental purpose in her preoccupation. I 
mean, whether one would be intrusive who 
should to any extent disturb it. In short, I 
have allowed myself to question whether 
there could be any reason why one would 
not be at liberty to—influence her, if that 
were conceivable—in the direction of sparing 
herself. Her duties must be extremely ardu- 
ous.” 

Ferris felt the tension of a crisis for which 
speech was not subtle enough, and for which 
a noble preception was the only vocabulary. 
He looked off towards the river through the 
hot air. The water drank the wearisome rain 
of sunshine contentedly. 

“No,” he answered, very slowly, “I do 
not know of any reason why Miss Tryde 
should not be persuaded—if that were pos- 
sible—to choose a less exhausting and exact- 
ing method of life.” 

“Tet me move your sereen,” Hildreth pro- 
posed. “The light is in your eyes.” 
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~ He went away without another word. The 
two men parted warmly, but they did not 
shake hands. The sun reached around the 
screen; Ferris sat in the vinelight with 
closed eyes. He was thinking: “ What does 
this mean? Something is behind it. I sup- 
pose the man intends to give me a chance. 
It is like him. Well—I will give him his.” 

Ferris’s heavy lids lifted, and his eyes 
swam towards the gleaming river; his lips 
moved. 

“Poor Tessa!” they said. 

That evening a long-distance call flashed 
from Routledge to New York, and Professor 
Ferris demanded the superintendent of 
nurses in the hospital which he had rung 
up. He was told that she was off duty; she 
was exhausted from gverwork, and the house 
physician had ordered her to sleep; she could 
not be disturbed. He left his name and 
number, ‘and went back to the study. With- 
in an hour the single call of his private wire 
struck through the house. The night was 
clear and windless, and with the thrilling 
distinctness of a flute he heard Honoria’s 
voice, scarcely raised above its usual low, 
melodious pitch: 

“What is it, professor? 
pened? Are you worse?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Ferris, honestly. 

“Do you know what you called me up 
for?” 

“Perfectly. I want you to come home.” 

“T am sorry not to oblige you. My en- 
gagement here is imperative.” 

“Go back to your engagement afterwards, 
if you will. I want you to come home. It is 
a matter of importance. I want to see you; 
I must see you.” 

“Ts it really necessary?” asked Honoria, 
in her business tone. 

“Tt is necessary to me. 
whether it will be so to you.” 

“Very well,” said Honoria, after an om- 
inous hesitation. “I will see what can be 
done. The most I could ask for would be a 
short furlough. It is the most I would ask 
for. It could only be a matter of a few days.” 

“A few days would do. I am very much 
obliged to you.” 

“You are sure you are not worse?” 

“You can judge for yourself when you 
get here.” 

“You know I should be sorry for that,” 
admitted Honoria. 

The receiver shook in his hand; he hung 
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it up with difficulty when the music of her 
ceased upon the wire. 

In a few days she telegraphed that she 
had obtained a week’s furlough, and would 
reach Routledge that night. 

Ferris immediately sent to the house with 
the white pillars a note of three lines, which 
ran: 


“Dear Presipent Hitpretu,—Miss Tryde 
is coming to-night to make us a few days’ 
visit. 1 wonder if you could make it possible 
to drive over and meet her at the Junction 
on the arrival of the 6.30 train? I cannot, 
you know. I should like some one to show 
her the courtesy. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“ Ferris.” 


Then he locked his door and awaited the 
feet of destiny. It did not seem to help the 
matter any that he had invited them to 
trample on him. He refused his supper, and 
sat in the twilight like a miserable boy. As 
the dark grew on, he was aware of a faint, 
attractive odor in the room. He could think 
of no better adjective than to call it a sym- 
pathetic odor. He remembered that the cos- 
mos was blooming this year, and how he had 
always thought that the perfume of it deep- 
ened at sunset. He thought of the beheaded 
cosmos which sacrificed itself to pity him 
on the night when he was brought home hurt, 
three years ago. As then in body, so now in 
spirit he felt gashed and broken, and it was 
as ‘if nothing ruder than his flowers could 
understand why. 

He was conscious that any other human 
being—at all events, any other man—would 
have said to him, “ Why, then, did you put 
yourself in such a position? Whatever the 
outcome, you can’t complain. It is nobody’s 
fault but your own.” 

At half past seven he heard wheels. 
unlocked the study door. 


He 
He did not go to 


meet her, but she came in, as he had known 
she would, at once. He was hurrying to light 
his lamp. The shade trembled from his hand 
and fell to the floor. 

“Never mind,” said Honoria, soothingly, 
“ Ann 


as if he had been quite a sick patient. 
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will sweep the pieces by and by. 
the candle.” 

She brought the little English candle and 
set it down on the study table between them. 
She threw off her hat and long travelling 
coat, but did not sit down. She looked to 
the invalid man very tall and strong. 

“Well,” she began, “what is it?” Her 
eyes were brilliant, and her color vivid. He 
thought, “I did not know that she was so 
beautiful.” She took the candle and passed 
its pale, pink light over his face. 

“You did not tell me that you were worse.” 

“T don’t think it matters. Does it?” 

“That depends upon the point of view,” 
said Honoria, with an abrupt change in the 
temperature of her manner; he felt as if he 
needed furs to protect himself against it. 

“Did President Hildreth meet you at the 
Junction ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“ And drove you home?” 

“Yes, he drove me home.” 

“As he did the day you found Philos for 
me ?” 

“T thought of that; so did Mr. Hildreth.” 

“Are you going to marry him?” asked 
Ferris, outright. 

Honoria made no reply. He felt her dis- 
pleasure rising between them like a glass 
wall. But he stumbled obstinately on. 

“Don’t look at me so. I do not think I 
am exteeding my charter when I ask you if 
you are going to marry the president of 
Routledge College.” 

She picked up her hat and coat and turned 
from him. 

“Ts that what you called me away from 
my hospital for?” she cried. 

He had never seen Honoria angry before. 
He would have tried to appease her, but be- 
fore he could speak she had left the room. 
Ferris sat down before the stove and lighted 
the fire. He felt chilly and weak. 

Out in the September night the students 
were singing half a mile away. The wind 
set towards the professor’s house, and he 
could hear the words quite plainly, 

“Nelly was a la—dy; 
Last night she died.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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was grave. He reread 
the paragraph in the 
paper before he spoke. 

“All, Tm afraid, 
General. Looks bad. I 
never could understand 
why a sensible person 
like Aunt Sleeper 
should send all her 
eggs to market in one 
basket. Now here they 
are all smashed! If I 
had any eggs—” He 
stopped suddenly and 
looked across the little 
table. His sun-tanned 
face creased into lines 
of gentle humor. This 
was an old pleasantry; 
he knew what was com- 
ing. 

“Ours all hatched, 
Lyman. Into the dear- 
est little chickens! You 
know chickens are best 
—what, sir?” 

“Chickens are best,” 
he repeated, dutifully. 

“Ten chickens?” 


“Ten chickens are best.” 

She dropped her work and ran round to 
Little excursions like that made the 
work easier when she picked it up again. 


him. 


YMAN! Are you sure?” 
Rebecca Lee’s comfortable 

little face expressed dismay. 
“ All of it, Lyman? 

don’t mean all of it?” 
Lyman 


little face. 
= Poor 


Sleeper! 


Aunt 
You 
face 


Lee’s own 





“I’m going to ask her to Thanksgiving.” 


Sleeper—oh, 
It’s all in getting used to things, 
and she had got used to being rich, as we 
have to being poor. 


The dismay had come back to her comfortable 


Aunt 


poor 


Lyman, do you know 
what I am going to do?” 

As if he would ever 
“get used” to the things 
she was going to do! 
He steadied her on his 
knee and waited. What- 
ever it was going to be, 
it would be good. The 
little General could do 
no wrong. 

“T’m going to ask her 
here to Thanksgiving.” 
Now it was she who 
waited. He had not ex- 
pected this—it seemed a 
daring leap to take. 

“ Aunt Sleeper—here 
to Thanksgiving—” as 
if committing it to 
memory would simplify 
it. “Aunt Sleeper—here 
to Thanksgiving—” 

“T know it. It does 
sound erazy, dear. Then 
let’s be crazy! None of 
the others will ask her 
when they know she’s 
lost all her money. 


She'll be feeling forlorn enough, with noth- 





ing left to give thanks for. 
she’s got us left, Lyman.” 

“ But there are so many things— 
still palpably bewildered at the daring of it. 


Let’s show her 


” He was 
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“She doesn’t like children. She’s been used 
to all the luxuries in the world. You’ve al- 
ways said—” 

“Shall we write this afternoon,. Lyman?’ 

“Yes,” he said, simply. It was his mother, 
not the General’s, who had been a Sleeper. 
If the brave little General had eourage, it 
was not for him to be afraid. 

Four invitations lay on Sarah Sleeper’s 
dressing-table. She shuffled them thought- 
fully in her delicate fingers. Three of them 
she had, of course, expected, but the fourth— 
She took up the fourth invitation and read 
it again. She liked the sound of it, and the 
looks of it, in its humble little dress. And 
she was glad it said nothing of poverty or 
children, made no explanation or apologies, 
simply asked her to come. There was but 
one thing Sarah Sleeper did not like about 
the fourth invitation, and there was the same 
trouble with the other three. She could not 
seem to get away from that trouble. 

“They’re all alike,” she sighed. “ All try- 
ing to ‘feather their nests.’ Well, poor Ly- 
man’s needs feathering! Seven—eight—I 
forget how many children at the last census. 
It’s like going into a beehive, but I'll do it! 
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[ll go to Lyman’s this year.” Probably they 
would keep the children out of sight, as John 
and Alice did, knowing her dislike for chil- 
dren. At Leonard’s there were no children 
to be kept out of sight; she had gone oftenest 
to Leonard’s. This was, curiously enough, 
the first time Lyman’s folks had ever invited 
her. She had never even seen Rebecca, Ly- 
man’s wife. She was conscious now of a 
little twinge of disappointment that they had 
invited her this time. Sarah Sleeper had an 
odd fascination for separating herself from 
the wealth that was, on occasions, irksome to 
her, and standing aloof, as it were, analyzing 
its effect upon the other members of the fam- 
ily. She knew well John’s and Alice’s and 
Leonard’s attitude toward it. She had never 
satisfactorily settled their attitude toward 
herself without the wealth, since it was only 
in imagination that she could free herself 
and stand aloof; to John and Alice and Leon- 
ard she had been always wealthy. But she 
had her suspicions, and they embittered her 
and contorted her views of life. Now must 
she have suspicions of Lyman, too? She had 
liked to think of her humble nephew Lyman 
as made of finer stuff than the others. 





The Army swung into motion, keeping splendid time. 
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“* She’s awful poor.” 


“Suspicions or no suspicions, I shall go,” 
she reiterated. “The children can’t kill me, 
and I don’t know but it will do me good to 
see how ’a little child looks! I know they 
have the normal number of arms and legs, 
but my knowledge stops there. Queer I 
should develop any curiosity about them at 
this late hour!” 

Two weeks later her education began. They 
were all at the station to meet her. The little 
platform seemed swarming with children 
that, in some mysterious manner, upon her 
descent from the train, arranged themselves 
in orderly platoons before her. One child ap- 
peared in command. She heard him say, 
“One, two, three—now!” in a shrill whisper, 
and beheld in astonishment the little regi- 
ment bending as one man. Then the com- 
mander addressed her. He had the effect of 
repeating something learned by heart, but 
there was pleasant welcome in his eyes. 

“Tow do you do? We're Lee’s Army. We 
came to ’scort you. We hoped you'd like to 
be ’seorted. It’s only a little ways. Luther,” 
waving a small brown hand toward one in 
the ranks, “ you take her umbrella an’ I'll 
take her bag. Mark time! Right, left— 
right, left—forward, march!” 
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She had not fully caught her breath. There 
was a measured scuffling of little feet, then 
the army swung into motion, keeping splen- 
did time. Unconsciously she found herself 
marching—in splendid time—beside the small 
commander at the head of the column. A 
certain exhilaration swept through her veins. 
She could not remember when she had stepped 
quickly like this before; a faint impression 
haunted her that there had been, long 
back, a time. Had she, too, been a little 
child ? 

“You march splendid!” exclaimed the 
small commander at her side. There was 
genuine admiration in his tone. It opened 
the way for rapid acquaintance. 

“They didn’t know all of us—all o’ the 
Army—was goin’ to meet you. But I thought 
maybe if you’d never been ’scorted before 
you'd like it. You do, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I like it,’ Aunt Sleeper heard her- 
self say, promptly. 

“T thought you would, so I drilled ’em. 
I’m a pretty good driller,” with a slight up- 
ward inflection, as if requiring an answer. 
Aunt Sleeper nodded one. “ But I’m not the 
—the top o’ Lee’s Army. Mamma is—she’s 
Gen’ral, an’ Papa is Commissary—that’s the 
one that pervisions the army, you know.” 
The long words slipped out with the ease of 
daily use. “It takes an awful lot o’ pervi- 
sions to pervision us, but Papa likes bein’ 


Commissary. There, you see that red 
barn? That’s the post where we're sta- 
tioned! Mam—the Gen’ral will be there, 
waitin’.” 


But she did not wait. She came down 
the frozen road to meet them. A queer 
mingling of amusement and dismay was visi- 
ble in her face. ‘ 

“Hollis! Luther! Oh, you children— I 
didn’t send all Lee’s Army to meet you, Aunt 
Sleeper! Just Holly and Ellen. I never 
thought— But, there, I might have known! 
Lyman had to go over to a neighbor’s the last 
minute to help him with his horse that got 
east, and I didn’t dare to leave the dinner. 
Hollis, what were you all thinking of ?”’ 

“She likes it,” asserted stoutly the com- 
mander of the Army. “She never was 
’scorted before.” 

“T should think not!” The little mother’s 
lips approached the ear of Aunt Sleeper. “I 
didn’t tell them you didn’t like children,” 
she whispered. “I couldn’t bear to. Lyman 
said perhaps I ought to, but I didn’t. We 
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meant to try to keep them from troubling 
you. They’re—they’re dear children.” 

“My dear,” the elderly woman said with 
an emphasis that surprised herself, “ they are 
remarkable children!” She did not add that 
she was beginning already to like, through 
them, the whole little race. 

The Army “ post,” as the little commander 
had called the humble farmhouse, was full 
of warm, delicious smells. The entire Army 
sniffed them with audible delight. To Aunt 
Sleeper, taking off her bonnet in a little 
upper chamber, they heralded good, plain 
things; they rested her. Smells like those 
had gone with that far-off time when she 
seemed to remember to have marked time— 
right, left—right, left—and gone marching 
forward with little tramping feet. Rebecca Lee 
had bustled away after taking her up to the 
little room. To Rebecca there were alarming 
possibilities in the delicious smells—the tur- 
key might be on the verge of scorching! The 
cnions might be boiling dry! Other tragedies 
might be impending. 

Under her window, which was open to 
whiffs of warm noon breeze oddly out of place 
on Thanksgiving day, Aunt Sleeper heard a 
soft babel of voices. They appeared to be sub- 
dued by a mighty effort. She was sure, in her 
strange new understanding of little voices, 
that they wanted to whoop and shout. Only 
one voice sounded subdued of its own accord. 
It was the small commander’s voice. She de- 
tected a curious essence of sympathy in it. 

“°Sh! I wanter say some- 
thin’. All o’ you keep still 
an’ listen. It’s about Her.” 

Aunt Sleeper stilled the 
rustling of her silk skirts. 
She recognized instinctive- 
ly that she was Her. 

“She’s awful poor, an’ 
that’s why we asked her to 
dinner. She needs it to— 
to stren’then her. I heard 
Papa read out of a paper 
that all o’ her eggs were 
in one basket an’ got 
smashed. I didn’t ’xactly 
understand—prob’ly it was 
a accident to the train. 
But, anyway, now she’s 
awful poor, and so we in- 
vited her to Thanksgiving. 
Mamma was afraid nobody 
else would when they found 


“IT thought you might like to borrow me.” 


out about the eggs. Maybe if we hadn’t in- 
vited her she’d have—starved!” the last 
word keyed to an awful solemnity. “So we 
must be very good to her,” perorated the 
small commander. 

“Is she poorer ’n we are?” flashed a sharp 
little voice. 

“ Why,—why, we aren’t any poor, Ellen 
Sleeper! Mamma says when folks have each 
other—” 

“ Hasn’t she got each other?” 

“She hasn’t got a single father, or mother, 
or us.” 

“Then, she’s poorer. 

“ An’ me, too—I will.” 

“ An’ me.” 

“ An’ me.” 

It swelled to a soft chorus.- The listener 
above felt her throat throb. She was being 
educated rapidly. She had never known that 
little children were like this. And Lyman 
and Rebecca—things were reshaping them- 
selves in Aunt Sleeper’s mind. She was get- 
ting a clearer light on things. Lyman must 
have known she had all her money in that 
stock company at one time, and, naturally, 


T'll be good to her.” 
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when he saw that it had failed disastrously— 
Aunt Sleeper’s strong face softened. The 
explanation of* her presence here in this 
crowded little home seemed suddenly as sim- 
ple as it was beautiful. She had a warming 
sense of being with her own. The General 
down there basting the Thanksgiving turkey, 
the Commissary-General,—all Lee’s Army 
seemed suddenly to belong to her. She had 
happened inadvertently upon their attitude 
toward her, herself, unhampered with wealth 
—“ awful poor.” 

A small hand fumbled low down on the 
door panels. She opened to one of the tiny 
recruits in the Army. An appealing little 
face looked up a long way at her. 

“Tm Bill, but I’m a girl. Hollis said you 
didn’t have any little girls, so I thought you 
might like to borrow me. You can, well as 
not. De you know how much one ’way from 
ten is? They'll have all that left.” 

Aunt Sleeper had lived a luxurious, lonely 
life for sixty years. This was the first time 
she had ever. borrowed a little 
child, or lifted one to her lap. Her 
knees felt warm, and ‘tne pleasant 
feeling crept upward to her heart. 


“* She likes it. She never was ’scorted before.” 
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“Go on—talk. I can’t,” she 
throbbing at her throat again. 
about the others—Lee’s Army.” 

“No, *bout dinner. There’s a white table- 
cloth on. You won’t see the biggest patch, 
’cause that’s where the turkey’s going. And 
the next to the biggest is going to be- under 
the pudding. You like pudding, don’t you?” 

“Very much, if—there are—raisins in 
it—” 

“There are! There are! We never have 
‘em ’cept when we are going to thanksgive,— 
then,” triumphantly, “we can thanksgive for 
raisins! You want me to tell you what else 
I’m thankful for? Well—mothers an’ fath- 
ers an’ children an’ gravy. Now you tell.” 

“T’m thankful for you!” smiled Aunt 
Sleeper. The warm spot in her heart was 
growing larger. 

“ An’ Hollis an’ Luther an’ Ellen an’ the 
Twins an’—” 

“The whole Army. An army is a good 
deal to ‘thanksgive’ for. This very morning 
when I got up I didn’t know I had 
anything at all!” Aunt Sleeper’s el- 
derly face, as it looked down at the 
child, was oddly transfigured and ten- 
der. She sat rocking gently back 
and forth with the child on her knees. 

Down-stairs, Lyman, returned from 
the neighbor’s, was helping the Gen- 
eral and Ellen dish up the dinner. 
The good smells had 
caped bodily from the ket- 
tles and pans and were run- 
ning riot over the house. 
Lyman talked as he pared 
potatoes : 

“How does she look, Re- 
becca? Seems queer lI 
haven’t seen her for twenty 
years!” 

“She looks—Ellen, quick, 
the stove-cloth!—kind of 
childless. It’s hard to be 
childless, Lyman.” 

He went to her, potato 
crumbling on fork, and 
kissed her. She was satis- 
fied with his answer, yet she 
craved words. “ Lyman, ten 
chickens are best,—say it.” 

“Ten are best—nine 
wouldn’t be enough!” he 
§ laughed out. “We couldn’t 
/ be thankful for one less.” 
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Could it be that after their careful attentions they were to go unrewarded ? 
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Lee’s Army,’” she quoted, softly, “ Lee’s 
whole litthe Army—bless ’em!” 

In spite of the biggest patch in the table- 
cloth and the next-to-the-biggest one, in spite 
of the common white dishes and simple fare, 
the Thanksgiving dinner was a great success. 
To Aunt Sleeper the new flavor of love sea- 
soned everything; it was like a sweet morsel 
under her tongue. She seemed to be tasting 
it for the first time, but to these others about 
her it was an old and favorite condiment. 
Lee’s Army, newly scrubbed and shining, and 
deployed on either side of her in right and 
left wing, appealed to her strangely. She 
had never thought to eat the best Thanks- 
giving dinner of her sixty Thanksgiving din- 
ners with—Lee’s Army! With little 
scrubbed and shining children! 


ten 


“Shall you invite me again next year?” 
She came out smilingly from her pleasant 
thoughts. “I want to come next year!” 

“We invite you now, don’t we, Lyman?” 
the flushed little hostess laughed. She, too, 
was having her surprises. This was not the 
Aunt Sleepér she had expected this year, but 
it was the one she wanted next. 

“T should say we did!” Lyman Lee echoed, 


heartily, “and you’ve got to come, too! If 
you go to disappointing us—” 
“T'll come,” Sarah Sleeper said, quietly. 


A member of the Army on her right here 


broke in with rather a startling effect of 
unlooked-for erudition. It was the small 
“ driller.” 

“*Sinker swim, surviver perish, liver 


die’? he demanded. “ Will you come then?” 

Aunt Sleeper repeated the words solemnly, 
but her eyes laughed. “‘ Liver die’,” she 
said, but she could not know, in the mist that 
hides all things to come, in which way she 
was to keep her promise. 

3efore the next Thanksgiving came Sarah 
Sleeper died. -The nephews and the nieces 
buried her with suitable tenderness, and 
waited decorously for her wealth to be divided 
between them. Lyman Lee was not among 
them; it had been impossible, on account of 
illness in the Army, for him to go. None of 
the other relatives shared his belief in Aunt 
Sleeper’s loss of fortune. They had kept a 
more accurate run of her investments and 
changes of investment. 

Curiously, nothing happened. 
ested ones waited in vain. 


The inter- 
An appeal to the 
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close-mouthed old lawyer who had been Aunt 
Sleeper’s adviser only elicited the informa- 
tion that the estate could not be settled at 
present. It had been the testator’s wish that 
disposal of whatever left behind her 
should not be made until a specified day. 
The old lawyer refused to disclose the day. 

They fumed vainly. Suspicions assailed 
them. There had been a rumor, they remem- 
bered now.—what if it had been a true one? 
Cou!d it be that after all their years of care- 
ful attentions to Aunt Sleeper they were to 
go unrewarded? Alice and John and Leon- 
ard bitterly complained. Back in the coun- 
try, at the Army “ post,” there was only a 
gentle mourning that could hardly, they_ had 
known Aunt Sleeper so briefly, be called 
grief, but that was genuine and tender. 

“Poor Aunt Sleeper! It must ’ve been hard 
to serimp after she’d always had so much,— 
to die scrimped, Lyman.” 

“ Dreadful hard. 
Rebecca.” 

Rebecca Lee put out a hand and smoothed 
his hair thoughtfully. “ Yes,” she mused; 
“it would ’ve been scrimping here, too, but 
we could ’ve kind o’ covered it up with love,— 
love covers up beautifully, Lyman.” 

“We were goin’ to ’scort her to Thanks- 
givin’,” regretted the little Army. 

Thanksgiving was near enough to loom 
delightfully on the horizon. All the plans 


she 


I wish we’d had her here, 
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that had been begun for its celebration had 
included Aunt Sleeper. And now Aunt 


_ Sleeper— But she had promised, “ liver die,” 


to come. 

Winter, kept splendidly at bay, asserted its 
rights half-heartedly, and on Thanksgiving 
morning a powder of snow whitened the 
world. Little Bill said it was just enough 
for a frosting. Again good smells ran riot 
in the crowded little home, and the expectant 
Army sniffed them luxuriously. The same 
white table-cloth was spread, with the same 
patches, a little thinned and worn at edges, 
to be covered. At noon promptly the family 
sat down to dinner. A letter lay at the Gen- 
eral’s place. 

“T got it outer the box,” Hollis explained. 
“T thought I'd put it there to remind you to 
read it. I guess you were too busy to hear 
me say there was one.” 

“Why, a letter! Something more to 
‘thanksgive’ for, Lyman! We don’t often 
get a letter.” She opened it while he carved. 
At the first line a wave of color flooded her 
face. It was from the close-mouthed old 
lawyer, and it said— 

“Lyman! Lyman!” She was round the 
table beside him. “She wasn’t poor! She 
was rich all the time. And now—do you 
hear ‘—we are rich now, Lyman!” 

“ Live or die,”—Aunt Sleeper had kept her 
promise. 








THE 


HOUSE OF SONG 


BY ADA FOSTER MURRAY 


Tue winds of Chance, the blasts of Fate, 


May smite the singing, flame-robed throng; 


But, throned in immemorial state, 


Secure shall stand the House of Song. 

























Y old friend Eliza Storrs and 
I were coming home together 
in the electrics the other day 
from Standish. We had been 
on quite a jaunt together; in 
fact, we had been to help each 
other buy our new bonnets. We had had a 
good time doing it, and came home with that 
feeling of guilty triumph that sweetened the 
disapproval which we knew was before us. 

“T suppose,” Eliza admitted to me, “ that 
I shall never hear the last of it. But,” she 
added, with brisk decision that was a sort 
of dress rehearsal of the tone in which she 
would later say the same thing to her daugh- 
ter—“ but there’s no use talking about it now. 
I’ve been to Standish and seen about my hat, 
and I’m not going again!” 

Her tone had a triumphant trumpeting 
quality to it. The truth of the matter was 
Eliza had merely had three new flowers and 
some foliage put in her last year’s bonnet. 
It had, furthermore, passed ‘through the 
mysterious process known as “ freshening 
up.” For my part, while I had indeed bought 
a new hat, the trimming on my old one being 
as good as new, I had used it over again. It 
had been more expensive in the beginning 
than I had intended to get; my danghter 
Margaret was with me when Il got it, and 
overpersuaded me. So I, by using the last 
year’s trimming and Eliza Storrs her last 
year’s hat, had the feeling deep down in our 
hearts that we had outwitted our wise chil- 
dren, who are always trying to make us put 
more expensive things on our backs and heads 
than thére is any need for. I think that 
older women often have the same guilty joy in 
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spending less on themselves than they should, 
that young women do in being extravagant. 

So, borne up by the feeling that is as ex- 
hilarating for a woman of seventy as for one 
of twenty-seven—that of having done some- 
thing she should not—Eliza and I climbed 
into the electric car as light of heart as a pair 
of girls, and as light of foot as our years per- 
mitted. The car was full; we had barely en- 
tered it when two young girls, after giving 
each other a brief glance, sprang to their feet 
and almost hustled us into their seats. It 
was a kind act and done promptly and 
thoroughly, and I would not for one moment 
be so ungracious as to give the impression 
that I was not grateful, nor would I for a 
moment undervalue the small kindnesses that 
the young so often shower on the old. It 
was not their fault that the laughter died 
out of our eyes, and that our spirits flagged, 
and that even the triumph of having achieved 
a last year’s hat seemed less amusing than it 


. had a moment ago, while our young friends 


chattered as blithely, swaying to and fro as 
they held on to the straps, as they had before 
they gave us our seats. You see, Eliza and I 
had taken a little vacation away from the 
Land of Old Age—for there is nothing as 
rejuvenating as playing truant, and our day’s 
excursion had been that—and these young 
girls who had risen so promptly to give us 
their seats had led us back to our place in 
the world. We had forgotten for a moment 
that we belonged to the white-haired company 
who have won their right to a perpetual seat 
in the cars, and however welcome a seat may 
be, it is not so pleasant always to remember 
why it is our right. 
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TWO YOUNG GIRLS HUSTLED US INTO THEIR SEATS. 


I sat there watching them, and at last I 
asked Eliza, 

“What do you suppose they are talking 
about ?”’ 

“Something foolish,” Eliza replied, without 
hesitation. “The way girls go on nowadays! 
When I was young, children and young peo- 
ple were supposed to let their elders do the 
talking, and now it’s the young folks who do 
all the talking. I declare I sometimes feel as 
if I never had a chance to speak.” 

“Oh, come now, Eliza,” said 1. “You 
can’t tell me that you’ve passed your life in 
a state of dumbness.” For Eliza has done 
her share of talking in this life. 

I have known Eliza since we were schoolgir]s 
together, and I tried to remember any concrete 
conversation that we had, as girls, in our end- 
gossiping together, and I found I 


less 
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couldn’t. We talked, I sup- 
pose, about our work and our 
grievances, our school and the 
rare parties we went to, and 
the young men who paid us 
“attention,” but from that col- 
lection of the odds and ends 
which I call my memory I 
could bring nothing definite 
to the surface. I found, as 
I turned over the pages of the 
past—and so many of them 
are obliterated or contain 
only stray sentences of unre- 
lated stories—that I could re- 
member more about the way 
I felt when I was a very little 
girl than when I was a big 
one. Of the things that hap- 
pened when I was at the 
voung-lady age, I remember 
so little. A dress, a party, a 
few faces, a confession of 
some fault that I was afraid 
to make my mother. And when 
I finally came to her, after 
losing sleep, she took what I 
had to tell her—and I don’t 
remember what it was—in a 
very disappointing, common- 
place way. 

“Well, well,” said she, “T 
suppose every girl is bound to 
make a fool of herself first 
or last, and I oughtn’t to ex- 
pect you'll escape, my dear. 
Let’s not discuss it further!” 

I think my mother prolonged her life by 
refusing to discuss unpleasant things further. 
I do not know why I remember my girlhood 
so little, but I find that I am not alone in 
this. When I pin down my contemporaries, 
they have the same lapses of memory that I 
have myself. Perhaps it is because the seri- 
ous things of life overshadow this time; 
marriage and children follow so closely on 
the heels of girlhood, one discovers so soon 
that so many of the things one has learned 
and almost all one has thought and dreamed 
have no place in the real world. So little, 
indeed, do I remember of this part of my life, 
that I sometimes feel as if I had been mar- 
ried ever since I was a child in short dresses. 

Lately I have often run through these es- 
pecial pages of my life, because it is only 
lately that I have realized what a gulf sepa- 
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rates us older people from the younger ones. 
Perhaps all older women do not feel as I do, 
or perhaps they do not think about it at all, 
and imagine contentedly, as I did before Ger- 
trude came on a visit, that because they love 
young people they know all about them. 

Gertrude is my great-niece; she is spending 
her Easter vacation with us, and she is a 
sophomore in college. She is pretty, as are 
her charming clothes; she looks one straight 
in the eye when she talks—her own clear 
gray have as much expression as those of a 
young robin,—and though it is plain to be 
seen that none of the things which make 
a woman of one have touched her, she has 
a calm assurance of bearing that comes from 
perfect health. Health, indeed, shines out of 
her; her vitality seems a force, and an al- 
most overpowering one. In her presence | 
feel myself small and shrunken of body. She 
is the kind of capable modern girl who knows 
how to make a parent mind, and so com- 
pelling a quality is the serene assur- 
ance of youth, that I felt, as I sat 
there beside Eliza Storrs, that, had 
Gertrude been my daughter, I would 
never have dared to face her with that 
last year’s plumage on my hat. 

My own children and I have grown 
up—I had almost said grown old— 
together, and Margaret, while she may 
scold me about my hat, will under- 
stand; but to Gertrude it will seem 
mere wanton dowdiness, a sign of age 
something akin to the losing of one’s 
faculties. This is because we have no 
means of communication, as I found 
out, to my surprise, when Gertrude 
first arrived. 

“How is your dear mother?” | 
asked. Gertrude told me, and then 
said that they were all so glad at home 
that my health was so much better 
than it had been the winter before. 

I asked her next how she liked col- 
lege, and she replied she found it 
“broadening,” and then I 
asked her what her studies 
were. I saw a little shadow 
of amusement cross her face; 
and though she answered 
me with polite exactness, I . 
realized with chagrin that 
I had made a mistake. I 
felt intellectually all elbows 
and feet—they do not call 
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them “studies” any more; young women of 
Gertrude’s age speak about their “work” 
instead. 

I find, as we grow old, we often repeat 
the experiences of our youth. As the world 
runs from me and I become less sure of 
my ground, I now and then have moments 
of extreme embarrassment in the presence of 
younger people— when my memory slips a 
cog, for instance, or when I find I have re- 
peated the same thing twice,—that is like 
nothing I have felt since when, as a little 
girl, I did things that made me long for the 
kindly earth to open and swallow me. The 
only difference is that now I can laugh off 
my mortification, and then I used to wash it 
away with tears. 

After I had asked Gertrude about her 
studies and she had answered, we seemed to 
have said everything we had to say to each 
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other, finished definitely and for all time. 
We looked at each other kindly, even with a 
certain affection, but, nevertheless, conversa- 
tion languished and died. 


“Gertrude is a lovely girl, isn’t she?” 
Margaret said to me later. “And so re- 
sponsive!”—I had heard the two chattering 
away like a couple of magpies. 

“Gertrude and I don’t speak the same 
language,” I answered, “though we’re both 
tolerably proficient in the English tongue 
when we’re not together.” 

“ Not many young girls come to the house; 
perhaps that’s the reason,” suggested Mar- 
garet. 

“I’m sure,” I replied, “I see a great deal 
of young people”; for, you see, I thought it 
was all Gertrude’s fault. 

“A great deal of young people about 
thirty,” said Margaret. 

As I thought of my young friends, I 
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POP A CUSHION BEHIND ME. 


found that Margaret was right, that while I 
had been asleep one night all my little 
girls that I was so proud of keeping in touch 
with had grown to be women “ about thirty.” 

Since Gertrude came there have been 
plenty of real young people around the house. 
Margaret made a tea for her right away, and 
I had a chance to see the young people of 
my town, many of whom I am ready to take 
my oath were babies no later than day before 
yesterday, and I confess I still thought of 
them as babies. It is a long time since I 
have recognized all the young people who bow 
to me on the street, for I am absent-minded, 
anyway. Now I am beginning to place a 
few of them. The pretty girl with curls is 
Laura Dickinson. I remember her at ten as 
an active pair of dividers careering over the 
earth’s surface; I never saw a child with such 
thin, lively legs. The young man who pays 
Gertrude especial court is John Baker. I 
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remember very well going to see him four 
days after he was born. He was Sarah 
Baker’s first grandchild, and she was inor- 
dinately proud of him. After that, the last 
definite recollection I have of him is the time, 
when at the age of five, he broke my china 
jar and yelled loudly with despair over what 
he had done. As they were named to me 
there was not one I did not recall as a baby, 
and very few that I hadn’t taken: for their 
older brothers and sisters. 

How had they accomplished the process of 
growing up so fast, and where had they been 
when they were about it? That was the first 
thing that struck me. The next was how 
venerable I seemed to them. I am, as I have 
had occasion to mention before, what the 
people around here term a 
“mighty spry old lady,” and 
noways infirm, but these chil- 
dren cannot remember a day 
when I was not old—they do 
not go back to the time when 
my hair was not already gray, 
and they give me the respect 
due to age. No one need tell 
me that among well-born 
young people the respect for 
the old is dead. These dear 
children fairly bristle with 
respect for me. If I come 
into the room where they are, 
they are full of charming 
little ‘attentions in the way 
of easy-chairs, cushions, and 
foot-stools. Personally, I dis- 
like soft-padded chairs. I 
was taught to sit upright as 
a girl, and I still sit so, my 
backbone being as strong as 
ever. I am never more un- 
comfortable than when I 
have several cushions tucked 
about me, but often of late 
I have had to sit ar- 
ranged in this modern way 
or seem ungracious. If wom- 
en of Margaret’s age fre- 
quently force sofa pillows on 
me, those of Gertrude’s can 
hardly wait to say good aft- 
ernoon before they pop one 
behind me; old ladies and 
sofa cushions are in their 
minds inseparable. 

Indeed, when I come in 
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where they are, I am fairly snowed under with 
the small attentions they pay me. This is not 
the only thing that happens when I come 
among them. Conversation stops. They goon 
talking, to be sure, but I know they are talking 
with me for audience, and that they expur- 
gate their talk as they go along, just as older 
people’s talk insensibly changes when a child 
of twelve joins a group of them; just as I 
have weeded my talk a hundred times out of 
respect to the young, these dear children 
weed their talk from respect of the old. I am 
aware that they have a very vivid idea of 
what I think the conduct and conversation 
of young people ought to be, and as far as 
they can they instinctively conform to it— 
when I am around. It is taken for granted 
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not only by these very young people, but by 
many of my older young friends my daugh- 
ter’s age, that by. virtue of my years I am a 
conservative, and that I am deeply pained by 
certain phases of modern life. It is true 
that I should not like to see a woman smoke, 
and I wish that young girls were less slangy 
and noisy on the street; but I realize that 
each generation has its different point of 
view, and that it is inevitable that each suc- 
ceeding generation will have phases which 
seem unlovely to the older generation. So, 
while I may have opinions of my own at 
variance with those of the present day, I am 
not as hopelessly conservative as I seem in 
the presence of Gertrude and her friends. I 
would be glad for the courage to tell them 
that I would rather be shocked than have 
this well-meant little farce played for me, 
but this I shall never dare, for I shall never 
know them well enough. 

Perhaps it is the fault of us older women 
that the young people are so careful of our 
feelings. It must be that we have ourselves 
put so much distance between us and them. 
There are some of us who are too eager to 
tell how well behaved we were when we were 
young, who have too much to say about the 
slovenly ways young people have of standing 
and sitting, and of their slangy ways of 
speaking, for us to meet them often on a 
comfortable footing. We older women have 
less criticism for the younger ones than 
older*women had formerly, I think. I fancy 
that to-day our attitude is one easier to get 
on with. I don’t believe I hear so much 
about girls being “ giddy,” as I used to when 
I was a young girl. So perhaps by the time 
Gertrude is an old woman the young people 
of her day won’t be as afraid of saying 
something she will disapprove of as she is. 
Still, if she is one of those of us who doesn’t 
take everything for granted, she will find the 
way back to her girlhood a long one. The 
children she sees at play will appear far near- 
er to her, for there are always the ghosts of 
little children near older people, which teach 
them to understand the hearts of those other 
little children whom they meet in the real 
world. The grown-up children are so much 
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harder to understand. They fill. me with 
such a sense of ignorance, for they know so 
many things which I once knew and have 
forgotten; indeed, almost the whole tissue of 
their lives is made up of these things. 

One doesn’t need to reach the Land of Old 
Age to smile over the things that caused one’s 
despair when one was Gertrude’s age; so it 
isn’t to be wondered at that the dust of years 
obliterates all trace of the things we laughed 
over and cried over so long ago. And yet, while 
I know that the things that seem important 
to Gertrude seem unimportant to me, and 
will be unimportant to her five years from 
now, by virtue of her youth and health she 
can make me feel my years. She can set me 
wondering about the girl I once was, and I 
sometimes have a vague shame that I re- 
member so little. When I look at the young 
girls chattering in the street, I can only 
wonder about what they are talking. I knew 
onee, now I have forgotten, and there is noth- 
ing that can make me remember, for the dis- 
tance between Gertrude and me is a deeper 
one, I imagine, than the fact that of late 
years I haven’t seen much of very young peo- 
ple. If Gertrude lived here, we should get 
to be very good friends, and in spite of the 
mutual embarrassment we now cause each 
other, we would find a variety of things to 
say to each other, plenty of common ground 
on which to meet. Then, too, every day 
Gertrude would be growing older, she would 
be coming nearer to my point of view, and 
very soon we should come to understand each 
other—and I should wake up to find that 
Gertrude was thirty and married, with a 
couple of babies. That was where I had got 
in my revery when the car stopped with a 
jolt and we were home. The young girls 
hadn’t stopped their talk for one moment, 
and went down the street still chatting. 

“ Eliza,” I said, “does it ever make you 
feel old when girls hop out of their seats in 
cars the minute they clap eyes on you?” 

“ Sometimes,” Eliza admitted. “ But,” she 
added with decision, “ it would make me feel 
a great deal older if I had had to stand on 
my two feet all the way home from Stand- 
ish !” 


























































FACETIOUS 
declares that, 


BY MARIE OLIVIER 
Parisian writer with bent 
a month ago, now spoken 
French hat crowns were rising haps, too, this 
why the more 


so rapidly, and the brims threatened to 


become so enormously 
wide, that it roused a 
serious debate among 
the “authorities” as 
to whether the growth 
of the feminine hat 
had better be checked, 
or a new law be drawn 
up which would com- 


pel the widening of 
carriage doors! After 
grave _ consultation, 


continues the humor- 
ist, a compromise was 
agreed upon. It 
decided that the 
carriage doors should 
remain of their pres- 
ent width, and. that 
hats should continue 
in their present pro- 
portions; but, since 
wide brims are pictur- 
esque and necessary to 
support the wealth of 
plumes which fashion- 
able women delight in 
(which, necessarily, 
delights the milliner). 
that these should un- 
dergo a bending its 
here and a crushing 
back there in such 
way as to assure their 
wearers a clear pas- 
sage through the ordi- 
nary carriage door. 


was 


This is why the back of the 
hat brim turns down like a neck- the present 
protector, why, too, the large hats 


Marhitoe Sée for a breit 


DEsIGN bY 
schwantz coat with fancy buttons 


and 





twisted brims 
as cabriolets; 
will 


are 


per- 
explain to us 


eonservative hats are 


narrowing, and why 
the medium bell-shape 
continues to be made 
in all the pretty felts 
of the season. Many 
of the richer walking 
hats will be about the 
size of that shown on 
this page, which ac- 
companies a handsome 
fur coat of the new 
and elaborated cuta- 
way form. This little 
coat, too, might well 
be studied as an ex- 
ample to be repeated 
in velvet or fur-cloth. 
It has the high turn- 
over collar which is 
one of the newest fea- 
tures of the really serv- 
iceable winter jack- 
ets, and sharp revers, 
which ornament the 
coat without 
tating an exposure of 
the chest of the wearer. 
The cuffs, of the Louis 
XIV. order, admirably 
combine with the char- 
acter of the garment, 
which, despite its nov- 
elty, has a permanency 
in its lines that will 
insure its wearer two 
seasons of _ satisfac- 
tory wear. 


necessi- 


In dresses, practically everything in 
season will lie in 
combinations of colors and fabrics, as 


subtle 
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woman of fashion will choose in pref- 
erence to these often over-elaborate 
trimmings. Young women, especially, 
will choose these. I have just seen a 
white mousseline gown made for a No- 
vember bride, which is finished with 
seven tiny ruffles of liberty satin. The 
ruffles, finished with a line hem, were 
not more than one and one-half inches 
wide and were set one over the other 
like a thick, fluffy, graded ruching; but 
it was a delightfully simple finish to 
an exquisitely fitted nine-gore skirt. 


Front view of the coat shown on page 1063, illustrat- 
ing the rather short-waisted cutaway effect. 


I told in the fashion forecast a month 

ago. All the first skirts of the season 

are notable for the quantity of foot 

trimming which adorns them. This is 

particularly the case with house and 

evening skirts. Many are extravagant 

masses of rich laces and appliqués, of 

inlet panels, short or long; of encrusted 

medallions of velvet and lace and sou- 

tache combination embroidery. How- 

ever, there are many exquisitely simple A PRETTY NEGLIGEE or ,ounging gown of Japanese 
trimmings which the really exquisite silk with fringe and ruche on the edges. 








A great deal of 
Spanish lace is being 
introduced, in combi- 
nation with mousse- 
line and thin silks. I 
saw a charming com- 
bination of this sort 
recently. The white 
dress, of liberty satin, 
was given a sash of 
Spanish lace, which I 
suspect was formed of 
a long scarf. Many 
sashes are being worn, 
but they are all broad, 
ample in width, and 
none. of the “ stringy ” 
order. This lace one 
was fully fifteen 
inches wide. The 
waist was trimmed 
with a deep-pointed 
Spanish mantilla. 
The point was 
brought down to the 
centre of the waist at 
the back, while the 
two ends were caught 
up, one at each shoul- 
der, under a clasp of 
jet. The points of 
these ends were car- 
ried down the sleeve 
to the elbow, and ap- 
pliquéd amid the folds 
of the mousseline 
sleeves. The front of 
the waist and _ skirt 
was of white, but was 
sprayed here and there 
with black lace mo- 
tifs. Two large black 
tulle rosettes were 
placed on the back of 
the bodice, one on 
each side of the lace 
point. 

The fancy for 
black and white is 
just now exceedingly 
pronounced. Black 
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Desicn sy MaTuitpe Sée for a calling coat of green velvet bound with green 
taffeta and embroidered; collar, revers, and cuffs of white satin. 
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and white separate waists are among 
the practical novelties which many 
will welcome. They are made of black 
or white net, or mousseline, with 
velvet or lace or satin trimming; or 
of striped silk, the stripes being, as 
a rule, half an inch or more wide. 
Much filet and similar lace is used 
with these waists, which are sup- 
posed to be especially appropriate 
for restaurant or theatre wear. This 
means that they will be adopted for 
all half-formal occasions. They run 
to remarkable richness in trimming, 
such as hand embroidery, soutache, 
and lace motifs, and again, the 
new tatting medallions, though to 
give this pretty little trimming 
novelty, it is now spoken of as “ fri- 
volity ” trimming. Quite elaborate 
little medallions of this trimming 
are seen in black and in, white, done 
either in silk or in cotton, in combi- 
nation with filet, tiny velvet puffs, 
and soutache. The black and white 
waists are usually finished with 
tulle collars and cuffs, and with a 
belt of faille, or velvet, as an espe- 
cially effective touch. 

Lace berthas, fichus, and cape- 
like collars are to be abundantly 
worn, but with the pretty addition 
of a half-inch velvet fold around 
the neck and down the front edges. 
Some are further finished with ties 
of thin silk, like the fold in color, 
which are brought down to the 
waist-line in front and _ finished 
there with pretty rosettes; or, they 
end over the bust in tiny tassel 
drops. It is astonishing what a 
change this bit of velvet, crépe, or 
faille fold will bring about in a lace 
collar! It makes a real garment of 
it! Plain satin, ribbon, faille, vel- 
vet, and also Pompadour ribbons are 
used for this purpose, and, as a nat- 
ural sequence to the figured ribbon, 

Desiaw py Matuitnoe Ste; kimono of printed crépe or neck folds ardereen here and there 
embroidered silk trimmed with bias bands of black satin and on which soutache and gilt threads 
worn over a shirred underdress of lawn or mousseline, are patterned. These are perishable 
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and costly additions, and, to tell the 
truth, appear over-elaborated; besides 
which they are likely to catch in the 
hair in the back and so prove uncom- 
fortable, whereas the simpler folds 
give just the bit of color which is de- 
sirable. There are numbers of pretty 
capes, berthas, and collars of silk and 
gauze, and I have seen a charming 
little dancing dress of pink marqui- 
sette that was accompanied by a nar- 
row berthalike cape of pink faille 
with Tom Thumb fringe, and 
finished with tiny tassels of the same 
shade, which gave a dainty finish to 
the costume. I saw the same idea car- 
ried out with a dress of quite another 
form, in blue mousseline; in this in- 
stance the fringe of the shawl-shaped 
collar was made of gros-grain ribbon, 
baby width, each end of which was 
finished with a crocheted ball. 
Introduced pleats of all sorts distin- 
guish this skirts. Some are 
exceedingly shallow pleats, mere lines 
of tucks grouped under a band of cloth 


edged 


season’s 


or braid, similar to the groups of tucks 
which will be seen in the skirt on this 


page. The added hem of silk has been 
spoken of in a previous number. From 
this several fancies have sprung, and 
from present indications, before the 
season has passed, we may see lower 
halves of skirts which are entirely dif- 
ferent from the upper portions. I have 
seen one gray dress of satin-finished 
cloth, to which was given an eight-inch 
hem of mauve silk, which, moreover, had 
rising panels of the same silk, at inter- 
vals about the skirt, that extended eight 
inches farther up the skirt. These panels 
and the hem itself were stitched quite 
on the edge, so that a cordlike finish 
was produced, which was really effect- 
ive. The mauve silk was embossed in 
self-color, but in another gown I saw 
this method reversed; here the body of 
the dress was of figured goods, the 
trimming plain. Besides the hem, in 
this instance there was an added fold 
six inches deep, which suggested a sec- 


SIMPLE AFTKKNOON GowN of blue tusser 
yoke and bands of Persian embroidery. 
from sixteen to twenty years old. 


with lace 
For girls of 


ond hem rather than a real fold. The 
effect produced was somewhat similar 
to that which will be seen in the skirt 
shown in the illustration on page 1065. 
In the pictured garment, a wide inser- 
tion of filet lace rises above the fold. 
In the application of such folds to cloth 
dresses, the hem and the fold form all 
the necessary trimming. The simple 
little gown illustrated on this page 
makes up charmingly for young girls. 
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HILE there is a certain gen- 
eral resemblance tw 
girls’ and women’s 


forms and even their garniture, 
are enough differences between the two 


classes of dresses to 
define them clearly. 

It lies, naturally, in 
simplified lines for 
the girl, and compli- 
eated ones for her 
elders. This does 
not mean that the 
junior’s garments 

are less beautiful, 
but rather that fash- 

ion recognizes the 
girl’s points of su- 
periority, her privi- 
lege of wearing easy-fit- 
ting garments, and her 
youthful independence of 
and superiority to mere 
trimmings. 

For girls, during the 
present season, fashion 
recognizes all wants. It 
supplies everything need- 
ful to stimulate the nor- 
mal girl’s instinct toward 
personal adornment, and 
toward emphasizing her 
beauty of appearance 
(alas! that in some cases 
she should find it nec- 
essary to express it apolo- 
getically, as “ wanting 
to be like other girls!”), 
and to keep alert the nor- 
mal mother’s enterprise 
in having that appear- 
ance the best. 

I do not propose to 
make this talk on fash- 





of a little 
yet—what 


between 
garment 
there 



















Desicn sy Mes Ross for a young girl's dress 
of cashmere trimmed with same color velvet. 
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ions digress into a homily on the virtue 
vanity 
volumes, both 

gay, might be written on it! 
saw a girl, for example, who was com- 


and 
grave and 


Who ever 


in schoolgirls, 


pelled to bend to a 
standard which pro- 
nounced every glance 
into a mirror sinful, 
and every craving for 
a pretty dress or a 
becoming ribbon a 
wicked extravagance, 
who did not become, 
ultimately, hard, pur- 
sy-lipped, yes, it must 
be admitted, conceited 
or unlovely in her su- 
periority? And where 
is the girl who is 
really indifferent as 
to her appearance, 
who is not also in- 
clined to careless- 
ness in her sur- 
roundings, in her 
choice of friends, 
perhaps; careless, 
almost certainly, 
about her room, 
her books and pos- 
sessions? The laws 
of fashion, follow- 
ed properly, have a 
certain relation- 
ship to general so- 
cial laws which 
every member of a 
community must 
observe; and the 
girl who is taught 
or permitted to 
break them by in- 
difference, or to 
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Girw’s PARTY press of deep buff taffeta with soft 
green satin sash and ribbons; lace blouse. 








scorn them by superiority, is not un- 
likely to drift into restiveness against 
other wholesome and necessary re- 
straints. The subject is a wide one, 
too wide to be pursued here; but I 
think every mother who is wise and 
practical will be inclined to agree that 
fashion’s laws are necessary and may 
be taught with wholesome effect to the 
girl who does not recognize them. 
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This ends my accidental homily, 
however; for a remembrance comes to 
me that we are at the threshold of a 
season, and that there are charming 
costumes, hats, coats, and other things 
appropriate for both big and little 
girls, of which just those practical and 
wise mothers will want to hear! 

Shall we begin with the small girl? 
The dresses for girls of from four to 
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ScHOOLGIRL’s pRESS of cashmere with tucked 
yoke and sleeves of same color silk 
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New AUTUMN MODBLs for little girls’ school frocks, aprons, and coats 


six years are, and for months have been, 
almost ridiculously short. Whereas 
the waists are long and loose, the skirts 
are often not more than five or six 
inches long, counting from the belt 
line to the hem. All petticoats and 
underwear stop short at an even depth 
just above the knee, and many mothers 
have thought it desirable to have petti- 
coats and underwear made of material 
like that of the outer dress. The length 
is an awkward and even an ungainly 
one for thin little girls, but, fortunate- 
ly and necessarily, it is being modified 
now, because, not to lengthen the 
dresses of little children so as to pro- 








tect the little knee joints is to subject 
them possibly to a winter of rheuma- 
tism or some other equally troublesome 
illness. No gaiters or leggings will take 
the place of the warmth of sufficiently 
long flannel petticoats and wool dresses. 
In recognition of this, very new models 
are appearing which come quite below 
the knee, even though shown side by 
side with the short dresses. For in- 
door cotton or outdoor wool play 
dresses, yoked, Empire, or princesse 
effects which keep the weight of the 
garment directly on the shoulders, and 
varieties of the one-piece blouse dress, 
are most pleasing. Warm bishop 
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THe SIMPLE STYLEs that are to be used for schoolgirls this autumn and winter. 
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sleeves, with large armholes, devised 
after the mandarin sleeve, are seen in 
all the latest children’s models, both 
in coats and in dresses. The third figure 
of the group of children’s dresses shown 
on this page will illustrate the com- 
bination of Raglan and kimono sleeve, 


extension of the waist, which will be 
seen in the illustration of a plaid and 
plain dress on page 1072. The com- 
bination of plaid and plain fabrics dis- 
tinguishes three-fourths of the dresses 
offered by manufacturers of girls’ cloth- 
ing, especially for older girls who are 





























which is the latest of these models to 
be shown. The third figure in the first 
group (see page 1070) will show the 
manner of cutting a _ loose-armholed 
wool play dress which is to be worn 
over a washable underwaist or guimpe. 

Larger girls’ garments are nearly all 
contrived with a wide-armholed sleeve 
elaborately draped over a more or less 
regularly fitted one (see illustration on 
page 1069), or with the Oriental band 








approaching the period of long dresses. 

The favorite materials for general 
wear by older girls are serges and chev- 
iots, tartan wools and tweeds, and 
mixed worsteds, with an occasional use 
of cashmere and other clinging soft 
material. Face-cloth is practically not 
at all used. A costume such as is 
shown on page 1069, consisting of a 
pleated waist and skirt, with a double 
bertha for the waist and a modest little 
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Desicn showing a girl’s school dress of plain and 
fancy material, with the Japanese overblouse 


brandebourg fastening, necessarily is 
to be reserved for indoor wear. It 
must be worn over a lace or lingerie 
waist, and calls for cashmere, light- 
weight panama, or other fine weave; 
but the second costume shown on the 
same page, which may be effectively 
worn for outdoor or general wear, will 
be best made of serge, or cheviot, or 
wool mixture, with sleeves and fitted 
yoke of silk or of satin. The binding 
and banding about the belt would re- 
quire to be in black satin, to give that 


necessary touch of black which, as has 
been said, is the positive novelty of 
the season. 

Apropos of black, for the first time 
in many seasons it is to be used a great 
deal in cloaks for girls of all ages. 
Bearskin, astrakhan, caracul, pony- 
skin—all are to be seen in the first 
models of girls’ cloaks, as if fashion 
were preparing for a really severe win- 
ter. Not only are the real skins made 
up, but there are cloths having a hairy 
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Scuoot Frock of plaid wool with collar, cuffs, 
and belt of plain cloth and wash guimpe 
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New Fert and velvet hats for school and dress occassions. 


finish which imitate all these furs, and 
which are trimmed very elaborately 
with braids, and with a bit of bright 
blue, rose, or white in revers and col- 
lars, in order to counteract the too 
sombre feeling of black. Braid is free- 
ly used to trim them; also the brande- 
bourg fastenings, which are sufficiently 
heavy not to be lost in the deep pile of 
such fabric. 

For the almost grown girl the long 
all-over cloak will be worn, with wide 
armholes. invariably, though it need 
not necessarily be in the strict man- 
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darin form; but the rule here is the 
same as that which governs the wo- 
man’s garment: the armhole must be 
large enough to slip easily over the 
dress sleeve, which is sure to lean to- 
ward the mandarin sleeve or the long 
shoulder in some form. Even the 
tweed coats (those beautiful double- 
faced durable tweeds with brilliant tar- 
tan backs and soft ribbed plain tones 
on the front, are coming back in num- 
bers!) are fashioned on these general 
lines, though conservatively so, and are 
extremely smart in effect. 
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HERE is practically but one real 
a novelty in neckwear at this mo- 

me i. e., for ordinary, practi- 
eal neckwear, and that is the plain 
linen collar. Was there ever such a 
paradox? To be sure, the shops are 
full of fancy linen collars, but these 
ceased to be novelties months ago, 
though they have by no means fallen 
into disfavor, nor are likely to for 
months to come. In fact, the devel- 
opment of the fancy collar seems to 
be only in its infancy; for new forms 
of it, embroidered from front edge to 
front edge, and from lower edge to the 
very fold, appear each week! But, to 
vary this generally becoming style 
there are tall, round, and sharp-cor- 
nered ministerial straight bands that 
lap and close in the front, and the old- 
fashioned “picecadilly” with turned- 
back front points. They are not called 
by that old familiar name, however, 
but are known as “butterfly points ” 
and “ wing-point” collars, and by any 
name they are equally pretty! So far, 
only collars of this shape having em- 
broidered points have made their ap- 
pearance, but plain ones are sure to 
follow. The plain, high linen collars 
and those which have but a half-inch 


flap necessarily will be worn with 
banded cravats, Windsor ties, or rib- 
bons, which will pass around the neck 
and finish in an Ascot long form, or 
a full bow in the centre of the front. 
Either form may be held in place by 
a large jewelled scarf-pin. 

The pretty butterfly bows will still 
be worn with the deep-flapped turn- 
over collar; but jabots of great vari- 
ety, long, short, silk, cotton, gauze, 
plain, striped, dotted, and in tartan 
plaids are shown with which to vary 
them. Even this long list, which at 
first glance would seem to be a bit be- 
wildering, is endlessly diversified, for 
these jabots combine plain and fancy 
lawns, plain and figured piqué, or two 
sorts of silk, and even marked 
trasts in plain-toned silks. For ex- 
ample, there are faille and surah ties, 
shaped like the Windsors, which com- 
bine leaf green with a deep hem finish 
of black, cream, or even of fresh leath- 
er brown. Again, this order may be 
reversed, and the simpler color may 
form the body of the tie, and the new 
mauve or green furnish the hem. 

There is an equal ingenuity, conse- 
quently as great a variety, in the way 
black, or black and white, or white, 


con- 

















NOVELTIES IN NECKWEAR 


black, and violet are 
combined for mourn- 
ing purposes. The 
first white to be worn 
about the neck will 
be, of course, a nar- 
row-flapped collar 
basted into a black 
stock; but following 
these are exquisite 
thicker linens em- 
broidered in some 
conservative and tiny 
figure in black or in 
mauve; also, for still 
later mourning, there 
are deep-flapped 
white collars, quite 
heavily embroidered 
in black and edged 
with a half-inch 
knife pleating of 
white, this in turn 
being edged with a 
line of black. As a 
finish to all-black 
gowns, there are cravats of crépe 
or of dull silk; of all-black lace set 
upon a pleating of tulle or of black 
filet, which has crept into favor in the 
plain net form for even long mourn- 
ing veils during the season just ended. 
I have seen two short jabots in armure- 
finished silk, which had the merest 
thread of violet embroidery running 
through the pattern. This: relieved the 
black without unpleasant emphasis. 


Tue correct linen collar and tie for a pretty 
autumn tailored shirt waist. 


For half mourning, 
black and white are 
combined in both 
lace jabots and lin- 
en. A number of 
very pretty designs 
for ordinary wear 
and for special 
mourning purposes 
will be found in the 
groups illustrated on 
this page and on 
that opposite. , 

Long loose “shell” 
frills of silk similar 
to that shown in the 
fourth item of the 
group on page 1074 
are made separately, 
which may be ad- 
justed to the front 
of tailored _ shirt- 
waists. Two shades 
of taffeta of the 
same color, one light, 
the other one or two 
shades darker, and sometimes of tar- 
tan and plain, are used for these pleat- 
ed frills, which are also to be had in 
washable fabrics and with slightly 
varying pleats or shapes, similar to 
that seen in the last figure of the 
group on this page. This double-frilled 
jabot is of dotted black filet, edged 
with dull grosgrain ribbon one-half 
inch in width. This also bands the 
centre. 


Neckwear of various styles for mourning and half mourning 
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present season should prove an risk of wastefulness in this sort of 

economical one to the woman of economy than often she does; for much 
really limited means, yet who must pre- money and time is annually wasted 
sent an up-to-date appear- by the  inexperi- 
ance. First of all, the new enced or the un- 
dress forms are made upon knowing, in this 
what might be called elastic my same “making- 
lines. There are practically over” process. On 
no hard and fast rules the other hand, 
which may not be overborne A many make a suc- 
by the woman who knows ye ~» cess of it, and these 
how! It is a sort of rest xX , i are the women who 
season, in which all sorts YE PBN know how. Here is 
of dress shapes are ac- Bt \ a this season’s story 
ceptably presented, and AN of one of them, 
quantities of old-fash- Wy which I tell because 
ioned trimmings are ; ; it may possibly 
revived. Last season’s point out a practi- 
dresses may be easily ; cal way to some one 
furbished up with else who possesses 
this season’s little y the same sort of a 
frills and braids, and garment, and is in 
berthas, fichus, and the same sort of a 
perhaps a new belt, quandary. Its her- 


’ | ‘HERE are many reasons why the who doesn’t understand will run less 
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with remarkably stylish 
results, by the woman 
who knows how. For 
her, the making over 
of last season’s 
robes, or, per- 

haps, dresses 
that date still 
farther back, if 

she has kept 

them, will 

this season 

prove an easy 

and compar- 

atively inex- 

pensive mat- 


ter; and even ' 
’ Remopetiep with embroidered stoles, and added taffeta 
her sister hem 





oine (for surely 
in economical mat- 
ters “she deserves 
the name!) lives by 
the practice of her 
profession, within 
an income of seven 
hundred and fifty 
dollars per annum. 
Naturally her dress 
allowance is not 
large. She laid 
down a late number 
of the Bazar not 
long ago, and ex- 
claimed in my hear- 
ing: 
“Eureka! I’ve 
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Turee mopes of remodelling waists: (1) a waist with folded taffeta bretelles; (2) a waist with ruffled and folded 
fichu; (3) oversleeves and waist drapery of Pompadour ribbons. 


found it! I’ve found a way to have a 
new and fashionable jacket this win- 
ter, after all! My ardor surprises you? 
Well, to let you into the secret a little 
bit, I must tell you that I cannot af- 
ford two new wraps in one winter. 
This year I am obliged to have a long 
coat for general use. That will cost 
so much that I never dreamed I could 
also afford a jacket; but I think I can! 
Look at this!” and she opened the 
magazine again, and showed me a 
shapely and picturesque, but most be- 
braided and complex fur jacket, which 
literally made me open my eyes in as- 
tonishment, so elaborate was the model 
shown, in comparison with my visitor’s 
slender income. And yet, her desire 
has been attained! She has duplicated, 
with very few modifications, that costly 
and most fashionable garment! This 
is the story of it: 

A long time ago, in the beginning 
of this century (she gravely counted 
up seven years), the lady had purchased 








a short velours cape, which consisted 
of three flare ruffles, set one below the 
other upon a shallow yoke scarcely 
longer than a collar. The widest of the 
ruffles was six inches, the narrowest a 
little less than five. The garment 
proved a bad and costly investment; 
the style was too impermanent to be 
thought long wearable by any fastidi- 
ous woman. This velours cape hung in 
its owner’s closet for three years, too 
costly to be given away, and yet re- 
quiring an annual care, though it 
served no purpose save that of deceiv- 
ing any one who happened to glance at 
it into believing that she had really 
something elegant there if she wanted 
to wear it. 

At last, however, it was ripped apart 
and laid away. What to do with all 
those curved strips has continued to 
puzzle their owner all these years! 
Originally the garment had been lined 
beautifully with cream satin, and in- 
terlined with warm flannel. Last year, 
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after scrutinizing the bolero forms and half blouse, half kimono jacket, but 
mandarin sleeves which every one then gave it up in despair! It seemed such 
adopted, the owner of the cape went an utterly hopeless task to make a gar- 
so far as to try to piece out a short, ment in curved seams which ran this 
way and that, “without rhyme or 
reason!” “It wouldn’t have done even 
for the arctic zone,” said my friend. 
“ And I lived in the metropolis!” 
However, this season braids have 
come in. They are lavished on jack- 
ets in particular, and especially on 
those made of woolly materials. To 
make a long story short, this woman 
perceived how those seams might be 
hidden under fancy braid; how what 
was downright stringent economy 
might be made to appear as a wealth 
of trimming! The new jacket has 
cost her ten dollars. Nothing ap- 
proaching it in effect could be pur- 
chased at the shops for seventy-five. 
Our economist has rid her ward- 
robe of a bundle of useless material 
: which was becoming a real 
care and anxiety, and added 
to it no sham appearance of 
luxury, but a beautiful and 
serviceable garment. 

Seeing this example of wise 
economy inspired me to ana- 
lyze the present dress models, 
with a view to deciding just 
how advantageously I might 
speak of them here to those 
who must, at this very mo- 
ment, perhaps, take a careful 
survey of their possessions be- 
fore expending even a little 
for new dresses or cloaks. If 
the result of the labor attached 
to remaking is merely a pat- 
ent, obvious, labelled-all-over 
“ made-over ” gown, and not a 

stylish garment, conform- 

ing to the present season’s 
development, it appears to 

me to be little better than 
KeMODELL&L CostuME; new bolero; added lower skirt trimming waste of energy and money. 
especially becoming to tall, slender figures It not only labels its wearer 
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as out-of-date, but ages her! This is 
more costly to her than the paying 
out of money. 

However, that is now become a 
well-established axiom. Let us go 
back to the clothes of to-day with a 
view to present season’s economies. 
Last season the renovation of previous 
years’ forms seemed utterly impos- 
sible. I personally saw several women 
who know try it and narrowly escape 
defeat. Everything was arbitrary. 
This season nothing is. The very new- 
est things are reverting to the plain 
forms of several seasons ago, but there 
are modifications of the princesse 
gown to be seen among lately made 
dresses issuing from leading houses, 
also modifications of forms of the 
mandarin sleeve and the high-draped 
skirt, and all along the list of gar- 
ments, if you will examine them criti- 
eally, you will find the fashionable 
shapes, whether for waists or skirts, 
very much like those you have fre- 
quently seen, with a few new-old fea- 
tures added to them, which you, in 
your home, might easily duplicate. 

Is the skirt of some favorite dress 
frayed at the foot, though otherwise 
not out of style? Note the new and 
pretty fashion of adding a hem of 
another material to the foot of dresses 
of thinnish material. It is a charm- 
ing style, especially when a sash of 
the. same tone, if not of ‘the same fab- 
ric, is added. Perhaps the belt is too 
evenly round, when a higher draping 
in the back would be more fashion- 
able? Very well! The new hem will 
permit you to lift the skirt some six 
or more inches and give you the high 
waist-band. An old-form waist may 
be given a fichu, plain or folded; a 
bertha, round or shawl-shaped; bre- 
telles, or any becoming form of the 
“jumper” waist, having draped sleeves, but may solve some problems in eco- 
and at once it will become modish. nomical dressing of this present accom- 

These suggestions are in the rough; modating season. 
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A LAST SEASON'S CLOTH CostruME remodelled with addi- 
tion of plaid trimming. 
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Reapers of Harrer’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical 


suggestions received. All contributions should be very short—none exceed- 
ing 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem 
which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 
Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. Articles should 
be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 
signed in full, with the writer’s address. The signature will not be used in 
printing the article. Contributions should be addressed to the Editor of 
Harper’s Bazar, Housemother’s Department, care of Harper & Brothers, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 
Authors of manuscripts which are available wiii be promptly notified of the 
acceptance of their contributions—if possible within a month of the date of 


their receipt. After six weeks any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 





The Cost of Food 

Tur food for my family (consisting of 
four grown persons, two children, and two 
servants) costs fifty dollars a month, allow- 
ing thirty dollars for groceries, which in- 
cludes ham, bacon, and eggs; seventeen for 
vegetables, three for milk and cream. For 
breakfast we have biscuits or muffins, hom- 
iny, tea or coffee, and milk for the children; 
four times a week we have bacon and eggs; 
the remaining mornings steak, fish, or liver 
and bacon. For dinner we have three. or four 
wholesome vegetables (one boiled with ba- 
con), bread, and a simple dessert. An average 
dinner is snap-beans (four quarts it takes) 
boiled with meat, potatoes, baked eggplant, 
bread, blackberry roll. By varying the veg- 
etables and dessert we get the different 
food values and do not tire of the arrange- 
ment. 

For tea we have cold meat, a vegetable 
salad with mayonnaise or French dressing, 
bread, fresh fruit or berries, and tea. If we 
tire of cold meat, the cook prepares deviled 
crabs, stuffed peppers, or croquettes, etc., at 
dinner, and I run them in the gas-stove for 
tea. Once a week I have a frozen dessert 
made of pure cream and a good rich cake 
with filling. J. C. 

Cotumpus, Ga. 


Variety in the Meals 

I FiInD a common fault in housekeeping to 
be a lack of variety in the meals. Guests 
at my home appreciate the fact that they 
never get-a stereotyped meal. Men par- 
ticularly have praised my skill in changing 
my menus. I want to give this suggestion 
to others, as it is extremely simple and quite 
certain of immediate response—if carried 
out — on the part of those that benefit 
from it. 

Get a good-sized memorandum-book such 
as the Daily Reminder sold at department 
stores, or some doctor’s day-book which is 
given away to advertise some remedy, and 
write in it the menu for lunch and dinner. 
When you find you have had a certain meat 
for one Monday, do not have it for some time 
again on a Monday. Avoid the slovenly way 
of having a fixed “Monday dinner” or 
“Tuesday dinner” or a “poultry day,” or 
even a certain dessert following a certain 
kind of meat, or the same salad with 
chickens. 

Keep your book as a record constantly to 
be gone over to _avoid falling into a rut. 
Be on your guard against always “ fricas- 
seeing” the chicken, or broiling it, against 
always broiling your chops. Fry them in 
bread crumbs now and then, slip in an unex- 
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pected little entrée here and there, or omit 
a green vegetable and have salad served with 
meat instead. There are many little changes 
that suggest themselves on glancing through 
the pages of such a book, and be sure that 
variety will add a zest to the simplest of 
tables—a zest entirely too often overlooked. 

Make it a rule never to let your family 
know what to expect when they sit down to 


the table. A. N. M. 
New York. 


The Housemother’s Note-book 

How many times have you vaguely won- 
dered where you saw that interesting ad- 
vertisement about a new kind of roasting- 
pan, or ice-cream freezer, or where was the 
man who makes over old carpets into new 
rugs¢ And how many times could you lay 
your hand on the facts? For twenty years I 
have kept a note-book of household addresses. 
Into this I copy all my odds and ends that 
may some day he of service. One never can 
tell. Here are addgesses of intelligence- 
ofices, emergency workers, laundresses by 
day, house-openers, visiting housekeepers, 
trained nurses, plumbers, men who refinish 
brasses, dealers in curiosities, polishers of 
floors, upholsterers, rug-makers, carpet- 


cleaners, where you can rent automobiles by 
the day, lessons given in all kinds of odd 
crafts, typewriters and visiting secretaries, 
bookbinders, cast-off garments, cooks by the 
day or week, dressmakers and seamstresses, 


week-end inns, restaurants, furnace-men, 
auctioneers, how to reach certain drivers of 
hansoms who have pleased me particularly, 
window-cleaning companies, hairdressers, 
jewel - setters, marble-cleaners, binders of 
music, where to send old magazines, movers, 
where to buy real Navajo blankets, country 
farms for fresh eggs and poultry, piano- 
tuners, roaches and rats exterminated, em- 
broiderers of turn-overs. The book, of. course, 
must be indexed so one can turn promptly 
to the proper heading. It is a veritable 
household friend. A, M. 
New York. 


Keeping Milk Without Ice 
Sweet milk without ice is a problem. I 
have solved it. Each morning I scald what 
I wish to keep for cooking purposes, and the 
remainder is poured into either pitchers or 
cans and covered. Next I place the cans 
in a deep dish or pail, which I afterwards 
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fill two-thirds full of cold water, and carry 

to a cool place. In extremely hot weather 

I had to change the water once or twice 

during the day; the pleasure which one feels 

in serving it for tea more than compensates 

for the extra labor. C. L. 
Pomreet, Conn. 


Concerning Trouser Creases 

A GREAT many wives pride themselves on 
the condition of their husbands’ wardrobes. 
The greatest trouble is to keep the trousers 
creased, and to many this simple hint may 
be welcome. 

Turn the trousers wrong side out and at- 
tach to the edge’ of the leg seams, just over 
the knee, a silk patch eight inches long and 
as wide as the width of the garment’s leg. 
Sew this securely along the outer edge of 
the seams. Turn again to the right side 
and press the crease firmly from top to bot- 
tom of the leg. 

The silk aids in retaining the crease, per- 
mitting the heavy cloth to slide freely over 
the knees when sitting or stooping, thus 
avoiding the unsightly “bagging” at the 


knee. H. W. 
ScRANTON. 


A Reading Class 

Let me suggest something to the Harper’s 
Bazar symposium which has been a constant 
source of pleasure to six women for eight 
years. 

We formed a weekly afternoon reading- 
class, which meets in turn with the different 
members. 

These members are all women of similar 
tastes, but with different interests. When we 
invite a guest to our meeting, as we often 
do, we are careful to ask only some one who 
is congenial, as a false note will spoil a whole 
afternoon. The hostess provides the litera- 
ture, but if any one else has anything par- 
ticularly clever, amusing, or interesting she 
brings it, and it is read. 

We have no formal programme. Sometimes 
we read a book, which lasts through several 
meetings. Often it is only a magazine article 
or a short story or a poem. We read whatever 
we like. At half past four tea is served. 
Sometimes it is really tea, often it is coffee 
or chocolate or whatever the hostess chooses to 
provide (in summer we were inclined to pre- 
fer lemonade or fruit punch or an ice), with 
sandwiches or cake. These simple refresh- 
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ments only cost about fifty cents, often much 
less, and we talk over all sorts of things 
while we eat them, and we often have very 
good and witty talk. There is no rule, but 
we are careful not to let the conversation 
drop into the sordid or commonplace. 
Domestic details, in particular, may only 
be lightly and humorously touched upon, 
genealogy is frowned down, and gossip ta- 
booed absolutely ! K. M. 
VINCENNES, INDIANA. 


Marmalade with Tea 
Ar an afternoon tea, instead of the usual 
sliced lemon for those who prefer it, we serve 
orange marmalade. It makes a very pleasant 
change, and proves very popular. S. 
Newark, New JERSEY. 


A New Salad 

At a dinner, recently, when the salad course 
arrived, a pretty dish was brought on the 
table. 

It proved to be balls, made of 
cream cheese and nuts, moulded the size of 
butter balls, with wooden toothpicks stuck into 
each ball, and each toothpick tied with little 
bows of green ribbon and placed so that the 
little bows stood erect. The toothpicks were 
to be used as handles, making them easy to 
handle and pretty to look at. F.C. 

East Orance, New Jersey. 


cheese 


A Woman among Many Other Women 

Ir I am not mistaken a good many women 
read the article, in your June issue, headed 
“The Only Woman among Men,” with feel- 
ings not far removed from envy. There are 
many of us occupying inconsiderable 
niches in overwhelmingly feminine worlds for 
your correspondent’s words about “keeping 
up one’s music, being interested in guns, 
snowshoes, tennis, coasting, skating, the read- 
ing aloud evenings, the willingness to tramp 
through the snow to be snap-shotted before 
snow-laden trees,” etc., to be regarded in any 
other light than as those of a lucky woman. 
There are a good many of us who would even 
put up with the squirrel tails, and who would 
drop handkerchiefs and demand wraps and 
ice-water for hours, if by so doing they could 
feel that they were instilling courtesy and 
chivalry into some masculine bosom. 

Since, however, those for whom I am speak- 
ing—boarding-school teachers, old maids, girls 
in small New England towns, and the like 


too 
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—can only have their handkerchiefs picked 
up for them on rare and festive occasions, I 
should like to set down their small problems 
as an opposite side to the picture presented 
by your contributor. I hope I shall not be 
giving away any secret when I say that it is 
a hard thing to keep up at the top notch of 
one’s dress and behavior with not a single 
man in sight. I have no doubt that “the 
only woman among men” is a charming per- 
son; I should like to make her acquaintance. 
Would she have been as charming if she had 
been, through force of circumstances, un- 
married, one of many sisters, with an almost 
entirely feminine circle of relations and 
friends? I doubt it. Just as good, just as 
estimable, of course, but not as attractive. 
When you see a well-dressed, entertaining 
woman, you may be sure that there is a man 
somewhere that she wants to please, even if 
it is only a brother. 

When you are dining with your mother 
and sisters only, do you change your gown 
for dinner? If you go, do you put on a 
pretty one, or an unbecoming waist made 
out of the best dress of five years ago? Do 
you wave your hair, or do you draw it back 
into the ungraceful coiffure of carelessness ? 
When your ordinary form of entertainment 
is an afternoon spent with a friend and sew- 
ing, or a game of bridge with three feminine 
persons in the evening, do you take much 
trouble to save any good stories you may have 
heard, and to keep your conversation as bright 
and sparkling as possible, or do you exercise 
your tongues spiritlessly upon the servant 
question and small, dull gossip ? 

Upon the way we answer these questions 
depends our future progress toward the 
realization of our ideals. It is not hopeless, 
only hard. What I wish to. urge is constant 
effort; if you can’t be attractive, be as at- 
tractive as you can. The editor of The 
North American Review says you may be 
married if you choose; if you don’t choose, 
please be charming spinsters. L. H. 

Ocpenssurc, New York. 


Old Curtains Like New 

Curtats that have rotted from the sun or 
other causes at the lower window-sash can be 
made to look very presentable. Have the 
curtains done up, taking care not to stretch 
them quite as long or as wide as usual, then 
place a curtain on a table, and cut off the 
bottom up to where the holes begin; then cut 
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off the piece that has the holes in. Take the 
other eurtain and do the same. Next turn the 
second curtain upside down, so that the top 
and best part will hang down and the weaker 
part up. Sew the piece cut from the bottom 
of the first curtain on to this. Do not make 
a seam; just lay one piece on top of the other 
and stitch twice across on the machine. Do 
the other curtain the same way, and when 
this is done you will be surprised to find how 
very nice the curtains look. The stitched part 
in the curtain comes just at, or a little below, 
the window-sill, and is scarcely noticeable at 
all. N. R. V. 
CHILLICOTHE, OnTO0. 


Cooperation in the Home 

Arter keeping house for seventeen years, 
with three maids and some outside help, a 
reversal of fortune made it necessary for us 
to do the work of the household with only 
the assistance of a weekly laundress. My 
family consisted of myself, husband, and 
three sons, the oldest fifteen, the youngest 
seven. We immediately held a conference of 
ways and means, and outlined the campaign 
something like this: 

The father was to*spend his time and 
strength in the city at his business. Each 
other member of the family was to care for 
his own room—keeping it in perfect order, 
and finding time once a week, either after 
school or on Saturday, to thoroughly sweep it. 

After breakfast one boy put the up-stairs 
hail and bath-room in order, another straight- 
ened the library, reception-room, and down- 
stairs hall, while the little fellow helped to 
clear the breakfast-table and wipe the dishes. 
So when schooltime arrived the house was in 
fair order for the day, and I was free to do 
the necessary cooking, sewing, or extra 
cleaning here and there. 

When I am out in the afternoon, one of 
the boys (the who finds 


one it most con- 
venient) comes in at the necessary hour and 
starts the dinner that I have prepared. 


After dinner two help with the dishes, and 
so many hands make light work. The boy 
that has anything particular to do, or a guest 
to entertain, is never expected to help at 
night. I have been able to keep my 
Sunday-school class, and do my share in 
church work and in a literary club to which 
I belong. 

People visiting me have often asked how I 
could accomplish so much at home and abroad 
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without the help of a maid. The answer can 
all be summed up in one word—cooperation. 
That is the result of a truth early impressed 
upon our children by their father. He never 
allowed them, in doing an errand or any work 
for the benefit of the home, to say they had 
“helped mother,” but rather that they had 
helped themselves, for was it not their home 
as well as mother’s? 

No home can be complete if any one mem- 
ber of the family is allowed to exceed his or 
her strength in doing for the others what 
should be shared by all. D. D. 

Orance, New Jersey. 


Successful Picture-cleaning 

One of the principal trials of the autumn 
house-cleaning is the cleaning of the pictures. 
As each picture is taken down dust it care- 
fully and wipe the cord or wire by which it 
is hung, then lay on a table, face downward, 
for its final cleaning. Warm water and a 
soft cloth will remove all fly specks and other 
dirt from the frames of ordinary stained or 
natural wood. For the gilt frames put a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of melted soap into a 
pint of boiling water; add to this seven table- 
spoonfuls of ammonia, and apply to the 
frames with a soft brush; allow it to remain 
on for a minute, then wash carefully with 
clear water and let dry in the sun. This 
will renew their brightness to an astonishing 
degree. 

Benzine, naphtha, and alcohol are splendid 
for cleaning the glass, and do not require the 
care that water does when used: for this pur- 
pose. If the water leaks through some un- 
seen crack or crevice and finds its way on to 
the picture it will leave a stain or mark, 
while the three former will dry at once and 
leave no stain or mark whatever; and at the 
same time they will be found to give the 
glass a brilliant polish without rubbing. 

When pictures are framed with a glass a 
sheet of paper should be pasted securely over 
the entire back of the picture; this will pre- 
vent dust from sifting in between the glass 
and picture. For the oil-paintings a bath 
of warm water, into which some pure soap has 
melted, will free them perfectly from all 
surface dust and stains and leave the picture 
clean and the paint unharmed. For any old 
print or engraving that has become stained 
and yellow, sunlight is an excellent restora- 
tive, removing the spots and bleaching the 
paper to its former state of whiteness; but 
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the print (or engraving) must be kept con- 
tinually moist while undergoing this treat- 
ment, otherwise the printing-ink will turn 
brown or gray, and the paper take a different 
tone from the original one. Hot water will 
disengage prints from their mounts, and a 
clean mounting will give a new picture. 
L. B. W. 


Wasuineton, D.C. 


Repairs in the Home 

I ree. tempted to write the Bazar about 
one of the great perplexities of my housekeep- 
ing life. I make my suggestions with all due 
humility of spirit, and shall be grateful to any 
other housewife who can shed additional light. 
The question is, how can a house be kept 
looking fresh and attractive when repairs and 
renewals have to be made as they can be 
afforded? Of course, if I could take a room 
and do it all over at once, it would be easy; 
but carpets have a way of wearing out and 
getting shabby while the paper is still fresh 
enough, or the furniture covering will take 
to fading while the floor and walls would 
still do. To put in a new carpet is often to 
make the paper look forlorn, and to recover 
the furniture often makes new carpets and 
paper seem imperative. Twenty-five years of 
experience have brought me to the point 
where I begin to do over a room before it 
really needs it. This sounds extravagant, but 
I do not find it so. The chair or sofa which 
gets the most use gets a new cover before the 
old is too shabby, so that its freshness is not 
a too startling contrast to the other furni- 
ture. Rugs which are moved about prolong 
the existence of the carpet. As to papering, 
I find that a can of paint and a brush wielded 
by me save much new papering. The pres- 
ent fashions of hard-wood floors and movable 
cushions in chairs save young housekeepers 
many troubles; but for those of us of middle 
age, whose stuffed furniture was acquired 
some twenty years or more ago, the renewal 
problem is a serious one. F. B. O, 

MippLetown, GonNecrTICUT. 


The Children’s Health 

Bere an observant bachelor aunt, I can’t 
but notice the health of my sister’s children, 
and the puny, undersized children of my 
brother. This is more noticeable since, as 
babies, they seemed equal in constitution, any 
difference being in favor of my brother’s chil- 
dren. My sister’s children were very delicate 
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until she began to study dietary and fellow 
its laws. Now they are perfect specimens of 
robust health. 

My brother’s wife, a Southern woman, was 
brought up on hot bread and fried stuffs, 
and brings her children up likewise. Needless 
to say the doctor’s bill is large. 

As to the way my sister feeds her children: 
pies and cakes are an unknown quantity, and 
only desserts of the simplest and most nour- 
ishing kind are used, such as junket, custard, 
and gelatine. Cereal, soft-boiled eggs, milk, 
and whole-wheat bread compose their break- 
fast. For noon dinner—meat (generally 
stewed), a few vegetables (fresh, if possible), 
and a green salad always mixed with olive 
oil and lemon juice. For supper—milk and 
whole-wheat bread, with stewed fruit or any 
simple dish. 

They use a quart of milk apiece each day, 
a great many nuts and fruit, and always have 
raw wheat cakes, which they consider very 
wholesome. 

These children walk from five to ten miles 
a day. E. M. 

EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 


A Remedy for Ugliness 

Wuen I was a young girl I always thought 
that if ever I should be a mother I would 
never, if I could help it, let my daughter be 
teased on account of her awkwardness or 
superfluous flesh, or, in fact, any personal 
defect, for that makes a child self-conscious. 
But inasmuch as my girls are all boys I am 
glad to pass along my experience for the 
benefit of those who do have daughters. 

I was the youngest of five children, and 
thus was the victim of a good deal of banter, 
and inasmuch as I teased easily I really suf- 
fered from what I supposed to be my per- 
sonal unattractiveness. 

Later wisdom has told me that the supposed 
lack of beauty for which I was teased was only 
the natural accompaniment of very rapid 
growth. But then it was a serious matter 
to me, and I used to ery about it and pray 
over it, and be terrified if any one looked at 
me, thinking she was pitying me, when, of 
course, in fact, they were not concerning 
themselves in the least about me. 

Finally an idea came to me, or perhaps I 
ought to say an inspiration, for, as I said, 
T had sought more than human aid in the 
matter. My idea was this: I decided that I 
would imagine, whenever people were around 
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from whom I shrank, that people liked to 
look at me. And then in order to back this 
up I would be especially considerate of the 
comfort of others, and also be a good listener 
to conversation. 

The results of this course were all that 
could be desired, for I gradually lost the self- 
consciousness which had been the basis of 
my misery. => 

FRANKLIN, Mass. 


Dressing Perch 

Nort being a master of arts in the matter 
of divesting fish of their natural mantles, I 
was somewhat inclined to question the value 
of the undressed beauties with which my 
neighbor presented me, until she added advice 
to the platter. It was this: “Just slit up 
their backs and skin them. If it sticks, 
drop them into boiling water for a minute. 
Then the skin will peel off.” And it did. 

Torrincton, Conn. L. C. 


Marshmallows and Chocolate 

At an afternoon card-party, where chocolate 
was served for refreshment, marshmallows 
were passed. 

Supposing they were to be eaten in the 
usual manner, I did so, but, on looking around 
me, I saw that the other girls dissolved theirs 
in their chocolate, which I afterwards tried 
and found it added greatly to the flavor of the 
chocolate. E. D. S. 

Montec.airn, New Jersey. 


The Care of White Shoes 


Arrer some years of experience I have 
found an excellent way to clean and preserve 
white shoes. First place shoe-blocks in them 
and then apply with a small brush warm 
water and soap, avoiding the soles. This re- 
moves all of the soiled polish and enables 
the shoes to take readily a thin coat of polish 
and look fresh and dainty. 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA. K. H. W. B. 


“Leaving Things Around” 

Tue problem of disorderliness forced itself 
upon me when I took charge of four active, 
healthy children, who had been under the care 
of irresponsible housekeepers. 

I found apple cores on the piano, on win- 
dow-sills, and tucked away in every available 
place. Soiled cuffs were crowded into corners 
and under sofa-pillows. Books, pencils, toys, 
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were thrown here and there in the direst 
confusion. Bureau and desk drawers and 
boxes were hopeless. I moved half a bushel 
of waste from one bureau drawer. 

One rainy day I called the children to- 
gether and talked with them about the in- 
convenience of such disorder—the waste of 
time and temper in hunting for misplaced 
things, the selfishness of making others pick 
up for them, and the effect upon their moral 
and spiritual selves. I then explained to 
them that there was nothing in the house too 
good for them to use, that the only require- 
ment should be to use things carefully and 
return them to their places when through 
with them. With this in view, we set about 
finding “a place for everything and putting 
everything in its place.” Each child began 
with his own private things. Waste-baskets 
were provided in convenient places, for the 
elimination of rubbish was not the least im- 
portant part of the task. 

When all was in order, the question was 
how to keep it so. I knew that it must be 
a slow, patient, painstaking process. I there- 
fore proposed to the children that at the end 
of a week each child who had left nothing 
out of place should get five cents. That for 
each article misplaced or left out of place one 
cent should be deducted, and that if the en- 
tire amount was deducted before the week 
ended the loss of one-half hour of play was 
to be the penalty for each offence—“ not as 
a punishment, of course, but to help them 
remember.” No one was to pick up things 
for another, but each was to help the other 
to remember, even to the extent of going 
from bottom to top of the house to tell him 
that he had left something out of place, in 
order that he might go and put it in the 
proper place himself. 

The children readily agreed to. these plans. 
At first there were many forfeitures and 
penalties, but we lived up to the law con- 
scientiously; and at the end of three months 
we found it unnecessary to follow the plan 
any longer, as habits of order had been es- 
tablished. For the sake of one boy, however 
(he was the eldest, and his habits were more 
firmly fixed), we persisted another month; 
then abandoned the plan as having served its 
purpose. 

The next year the eldest boy went away 
to school, and was reported as being the most 
orderly boy in attendance. A. A. 

Yonkers, New York. : 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


. is particularly appropriate that our 
| thoughts should turn to the decoration of 

the table at the Thanksgiving season. 
Even in New England, where the spiritual 
meaning of the day should be kept in mind, 
if anywhere, the thought of the Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner is undoubtedly uppermost. He 
who can look back in his childhood to the old 
days spent in a New England village has a 
much clearer vision of the huge turkey, his 
drumsticks tied firmly and impertinently in 
the air and his plump brown sides exhaling 
spicy odors, together with the two long rows 
of expectant faces breathlessly awaiting the 
carving, than of the lonely worshippers wend- 
ing their way slowly over the hill to the 
white meeting-house to make their Thanks- 
giving offerings. Fathers, grandfathers, and 
uncles could well be spared from the im- 
portant preparations of the morning, and it 
was necessary that the deacons should be 
there for the religious observances of the day, 
but mothers, grandmothers, and aunts were 
mysteriously engaged in observances of an 
entirely different character. The superin- 
tendence of the barnyard king’s progress 
from his native stronghold to his final trium- 
phant position at the head of the Thanks- 
giving-dinner table was a task not to be light- 
ly passed over or relegated to the hands of 
hired assistants. The youngest generation 
was supposed to accompany its fathers and 
grandfathers to meeting, but the regions of 
kitchen and dining-room were usually too 
tempting, and the minds of the elders too 
busy to use force, so that it was mercifully 
permitted to help “set” the all-important 
table. 

In those days no centrepiece of flowers or 
fruit was considered necessary. The huge 
turkey had no rival. He was the centre of 
interest. With all the numerous vegetables, 
pickles, pies, and puddings which constitu- 
ted a Thanksgiving dinner worthy its name, 
there was little room for floral decorations, 


and certainly they were not considered a cry- 
ing need. The turkey, the pies, and the gen- 
eral edible ensemble were decorations satis- 
fying young and old alike, and proud indeed 
was she who had planned and labored for 
weeks, when the guests were assembled and 
her Thanksgiving table was pronounced a 
success. If we wish to carry out the old New 
England custom we will decorate our tables 
in the same way, but if we do not feel com- 
pelled to confine ourselves closely to the old 
methods, we may be able to add some artistic 
touches to the effect without detracting from 
the happy zest of the occasion. 

The harvest season is full of color sugges- 
tions for decorations, although there are very 
few flowers left to help us in our efforts. All 
of the autumn foliage is gone, except the 
oak leaves. If we want the richer colors in 
them, it is well to gather them in October 
and allow them to dry. If the water is al- 
lowed to dry out slowly, whole branches can 
be kept with colors almost as rich as when 
they were picked. The pine is always with 
us with its rich, dark green, the yellow corn, 
rather large and coarse for table decorations, 
but full of suggestion, and last, but not least, 
the yellow pumpkin and all its sister fruits, 
with their bright rich From the 
greenhouse, or possibly from our own win- 
dow-gardens, we can get the beautiful shaggy 
chrysanthemums, without which we would 
feel lost at this barren season. 

If we are to carry out the appropriate color 
sentiment, we must have dull, rich autumn 
colorings. Purple, orange, yellow, dark rich 
red, brown, and dark green are as suggestive 
of the Thanksgiving season as are the red 
and green of the Christmas season, and the 
lighter, more delicate colors of April, May, 
and June. 

One effective scheme of decoration illus- 
trated in this article consists of dark red oak 
leaves, branches of pine, and pumpkins. A 
large pumpkin is hollowed out and the top 


colors. 
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cut down low enough to make it into an ef- 


fective flower-bowl. This is for the centre 
of the table, and the branches of oak and 
pine are gracefully arranged in it. The 


bunch must be 


loosely arranged, so that the 


orange of the pumpkin will show through, 
giving glimpses of brilliant color to offset 
the sombre tones of the foliage. A mat of 


green pine, with here and there some drift- 
ing oak leaves, is arranged around the base 
of the pumpkin, and smaller artificial silk 
pumpkins are placed here and there to give 
color. Bonbon-boxes made in the shape of 
pumpkins are placed around at the plates, 
with tiny branches of oak leaves. The shades 
of the candles are of orange paper made like 
the large Japanese shades, with here and 
there a little branch of green pumpkin leaves 
painted on them. The candlesticks them- 
selves are brass. 

Wheat or oats may be combined with the 
red leaves and arranged in this same way 
with the pumpkins, but wheat or oats ar- 
ranged in stacks as the corn is arranged in 
the field at harvest-time, are even more effect- 
ive. There should be one large stack on a 
mat of wheat in the centre of the table, with 
several small stacks around it, and the little 
artificial pumpkins scattered among them. 
The candlesticks at the four corners may 
become the centres of smaller stacks, with 
yellow or red candles rising 


from them without shades. 
To add to the color effect, 
orange ribbons may be laid 


upon the cloth running from 
the mat of wheat to the cor- 
ners and sides, and allowed to 
hang down. 

The dark green pine, so 
much easier to get in some 
parts of the country than any- 
thing- else, is very effective 
used alone with the pumpkin- 
shell, and small branches may 
be scattered carelessly on the 
cloth. Srnail pumpkins can 
be scattered around the base 
of the centrepiece, among 
some loose branches. The one 
danger of pine is the pitch, 
so that it is well not to use 
too good a table-cloth with it. 
By pine is meant the real 
pine with the long needles 
and cones, not the hemlock, 
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the spruce, or the fir. The latter are all very 
stiff, while the pine needles are very grace- 
ful and a beautiful shade of dark rich green. 

A very pretty fruit centrepiece may be 
arranged either on a flat plate or a basket, or 
both on a flat plate and on a high glass dish 
standing in the plate. There should be a 
mixture of oranges, red-cheeked apples, red 
and yellow bananas, and purple and white 
grapes. The grapes drooping over the edges 
of the. dishes and placed among the other 
fruit, will make the arrangement graceful. 
Autumn leaves should be massed around the 
base of the dish, with the grapes drooping 
upon them, and here and there a bunch lying 
upon them. Four little pumpkins hollowed 
out and made into jack-o’-lanterns make very 
original cornerpieces. If candles are used 
in addition, stencilled shades are very pretty 
decorated with grapes and grape leaves. 
Sometimes the forms of the grapes are cut 
out and purple tissue-paper pasted in so that 
the light will shine through them. A bunch 
of corn in the husk, tied to the chandelier 
above the table, gives an added touch to the 
decorations. When the table is very large, 
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A characteristic Thanksgiving table with jack-o’-lanterns. 
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frequently small triangular piles of fruit are 
arranged at the corners on beds of leaves, or 
if it is long and narrow, each side the centre- 
piece, at a little distance from it, with the 





A Japanese arrangement of iris in shallow dishes. 


jack-o’-lanterns scattered between. The dec- 
oration may be made more elaborate still 
by winding yellow corn leaves and ribbon 
together and crisscrossing them over the 
cloth. They may go across the table, form- 
ing a Maltese cross, or may radiate from the 
centre, if the table is round. With a round 
or square table it is possible to bring them 
down from the large bunch of corn hanging 
from the chandelier to the edge of the table, 
either at the corners or between the plates. 
If at the corners, they can be fastened with 
several bunches of corn husks. 

In using chrysanthemums it is better to 
have the yellow or the dark red. No arrange- 
ment of these is so beautiful as a large, grace- 
ful bunch, giving them the full benefit of 
their length of stem and rich green foliage. 
A green glass bowl or vase of medium height, 
with a flaring top, will allow them to spread 
artistically. A few can be arranged in true 
Japanese style with a shallow green pottery 
dish and either green iron or glass flower- 
holders in the water. When arranged in a 
large bunch, yellow chrysanthemums are very 
beautiful combined with dark red or brown 
autumn leaves. Yellow or brown satin rib- 
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bons can then be stretched over the cloth in 
the form of a Maltese cross, with oak leaves 
carelessly scattered here and there, and the 
shades on the brass or copper candlesticks 
can be of silk made to imi- 
tate chrysanthemum blos- 
soms. 

Deep red chrysanthemums 
are very artistic arranged in 


a brass bowl, with brass 
candlesticks and dark red 
silk “or Japanese shades. 


Light pink roses and dark 
red oak leaves, although not 
particularly suggestive of 
harvest or Thanksgiving, 
make a very beautiful color 
combination, and can be ob- 
tained in the city where it 
is not easy to get the coun- 
try pine, corn, ete. 

A very effective centre- 
piece can be made simply 
of purple grapes and oak 
leaves. For this it is nec- 
essary to have a low glass 
dish and a high glass fruit- 
dish standing in it. The 
grapes are piled in the high 
dish and droop over the edge with small 
branches of oak leaves stuck in among them. 
They are also piled in the lower dish with 
more oak leaves, and the whole stands in a 
nest of oak leaves. The shades for the can- 
dies are dark red, with purple grapes sten- 
cilled on them, or dark brown with red oak 
leaves stencilled on them. Leaves are scat- 
tered over the cloth. Oranges and dark oak 
leaves by themselves are also very artistic. 

Particularly appropriate to the Christmas 
season, which follows so quickly upon the 
heels of the Thanksgiving festivities, are the 
poinsetta and, of course, the holly. A 
very attractive effect may be obtained by 
having a very tiny Christmas tree in the cen- 
tre of the table, set with tiny red candles and 
trimmed either with silver tinsel or with imi- 
tation snow and icicles made of cotton and 
diamond dust. The tree should rest on a 
mat of holly, with holly-trimmed shades for 
the candles or with red candles without 
shades. 

A large bunch of poinsetta is very beauti- 
ful in the centre of the table, and it is in- 
teresting to surround it with wreaths, or, 
rather, circles of holly, one small one next 
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the poinsetta and one larger beyond, in which 
red candles are set at close intervals without 
shades. Without any centrepiece of flowers, 
candlestick may stand in 
the centre surrounded by the wreaths of holly 
set with more candles. This is significant of 
the Jewish “ Feast of lights” as well as of 
our celebration of Christmas as the birth of 
Him who brought light into the world. At 
Christmas we must have lights everywhere— 
on our tables, on the Christmas trees, and in 
all our decorations. Brightly colored favors 
add to the interest and brilliancy of the table. 
On the Thanksgiving table we can have small 
papter-maché turkeys; on the Christmas ta- 
ble, reindeers with brilliant red bews on their 
necks or tiny Christmas trees growing in 
pots. Santa Claus himself may be had in 
miniature size, offering a pack full of small 
candies. There can be small bunches of holly 
at the plates. A small Christmas tree can 
be made of holly for the centre of the table 
if a real Christmas tree cannot be had. Fes- 
toons of green and red ribbons can be brought 
down from the chandelier to the corners of 
the table, with one or more Christmas bells 
as a centrepiece. Christmas bells made of 
red immortelles can easily be obtained, but 
they are a little too artificial to be pretty. 
It is better to cover a pasteboard bell with 
holly. One of the immortelle bells can be taken 
apart for that purpose if 
necessary, and the holly sub- 
stituted for the immortelles. 
A number of small bells hang- , 
ing around a central large 
bell are pretty. They 
should be suspended by means 
of red ribbons from the chan- 
delier, which must, in its turn, 
be trimmed with green. This 
decoration is prettier 
bined with the 
the red ribbons crossing the 
cloth, but either the Christ- 
mas tree, the poinsetta, holly, 
or the candles set in the holly, 
may be used as a centrepiece. 
During the spring and 
summer months it is com- 
paratively easy to find flow- 
ers for our tables. In fact, 
the flowers themselves are so 


a seven-branched 


very 


com- 
festoons and = 


beautiful that 

they lure us on and tempt us to try one 

effect after another. <A daffodil table is the 

very essence of spring. Arranged either in 
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spreading green glass jars with their own 
slender dark green leaves or swaying grace- 
fully in the shallow green pottery jars from 
Japan, held in place by inconspicuous glass- 
holders, they are always charming. A table 
may be made into a veritable spring fairy- 
land with these blossoms swaying softly over 
almost its entire surface, the larger mass, 
of course, always in the centre to obtain a 
desirable effect. Fleurs-de-lis, either yellow, 
purple, or white, or a rich mixture of purple 
and yellow, are beautiful arranged in the 
Japanese way with the large shallow dish in 
the centre and small dishes similar in shape 
around it. Purple fleurs-de-lis massed in a 
large brass bowl are extremely artistic. Tu- 
lips, pink, red, or yellow, may be arranged 
either in a bowl or in the shallow dishes 
with the holders. A simple substitute for a 
Japanese dish with its flower-holders is a 
dish filled with sand. If the sand is damp- 
ened the flowers may be stuck in very easily, 
and may not only be arranged in a very 
graceful natural way, but will keep fully as 
fresh as when kept in water. A very pretty 
pink and green table was arranged for a 
spring wedding this year with delicate pink 
tulips as a foundation. A large shallow tin- 
pan was filled with wet earth and in it the 
tulips as a foundation. A large shallow tin 
naturally, standing upright as if they were 
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Chrysanthemum decorations for Thanksgiviny day. 


actually growing and swaying in the air. 
The edge of the pan was concealed with smi- 
lax and long ropes of smilax ran from the 
pan both to the corners and to the sides of 
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the table, hanging down to the edge of the 
cloth. The tabie was Crystal can- 
dlesticks, with pink candles and shades, stood 
at the four corners of the table, and here and 
there a tulip blossom was caught in the green 
of the smilax. 

At a green-and-white wedding the table 
and room decorations were entirely of daisies 
and ferns. The table was round, and in the 
centre was a huge bunch of the daisies ar- 
ranged with ferns in a large, green glass 
bowl with a flaring edge. Smaller bowls of 
the same shape’ were placed around the edge 


square, 





Dark red oak leaves and pine. 


of the linen centrepiece filled with smaller 
bunches of the The daisies and 
ferns were in every case given the benefit of 
their full length of stem, so that the bunches 
were loose and graceful. With a little gentle 
bending of the stems they drooped to the 
cloth, and the cloth itself was covered almost 


daisies. 
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to the plates with ferns laid flat, radiating 
from the centre, and a few loose daisies scat- 
tered here and there. The candlesticks were 
of erystal, with white candles pale 
green silk shades. 

Nasturtiums loosely massed in a dull green 
pottery jar with long stems and plenty of 
the rich dark green leaves make a fascina- 
ting centrepiece. Without their leaves and 
with short stems, they can become almost 
ugly, but properly arranged, very rich color 
effects may be obtained with them. 

White lilacs, also, with plenty of leaves, 
are lovely arranged either 
in white or green glass bowls 
or in the Japanese flower- 
holders, showing the full 
beauty of their growth as 
well as of the blossoms. 

In selecting flowers for 
decorating a table a great 
deal of thought should 
be given to the subject of 
color. The room itself must 
be considered, the colors of 
the china to be used, and, 
if possible, the colors of the 
gowns to be worn at the 
table. The color effect is 
fully as important as the 
beauty of the flowers them- 
selves or their arrangement. 

It is very important to 
light a table from below 
rather than from above. If possible, one 
should always have either candles or small 
lamps. If this is not enough, the light 
from above should be almost indistinguish- 
able. The candle-light is much the pret- 
tiest light for the decorations as well as much 
more becoming to the guests. 
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FTER the use for long years of a pump- 

kin centrepiece on the table on Thanks- 

giving day many a hostess will heave 
a sigh of relief to have something suggested 
which is quite as characteristic in color as 
the pumpkin, and far more artistic. This 
is a great, beautiful bunch of yellow chry- 
santhemums off and relieved by large 
sprays of dead, brown oak leaves. The com- 
bination is really lovely, and most suitable 
to autumn, and to a pretty dinner-table. If 
the first course is grapefruit, this can be ar- 
ranged before the family and guests sit down, 
and the yellow will 


set 


the outer edge of the glass. A little sugar is 
added to the fruit, and a taste of rum, or one 
or two maraschino cherries. Without the 
glasses the fruit is well chilled and put in 
spoonfuls into the emptied shells, and these are 
served on small plates with orange-spoons by 
each one, and the same flavoring and sweet- 
ening used as before. The soup is one of the 
staple dishes for the day, but made in a rather 
different manner from the old-fashioned sort. 
The oysters are first washed and dried, and 
with a pair of scissors the hard muscular end 
is quite cut off without breaking into the 

soft half; the milk is 





still further emphasize 
that of the flowers. 
The brown can _ be 
made more conspicu- 
ous by using marrons 
glacés in tall compotes 
or in small flat dishes, 





or chocolate bonbons 
can be put here and 
there. Candles may 
have yellow chrysdn- 
themum shades, alse, 
with fluffy edges; PUMPKIN ICE 
small paper flowers 


can be bought and sewed firmly on plain 
foundations, or they can be purchased ready 
for use. This is a menu easily prepared and 
of distinct Thanksgiving flavor: 
Grapefruit. 

Radishes, salted nuts, olives. 

Cream of oyster soup. 

Individual chicken pies. 

Roast turkey, cranberry sauce, in 
mashed 


moulds ; 
sweet-potatoes; cauliflower 
au gratin. 
Celery mayonnaise, with lettuce hearts. 
Pumpkin ices. 
Crackers and cheese. Coffee. 

If one is so lucky as to have the tall, beau- 
tiful glasses made especially for grapefruit, 
the pulp of the fruit is removed in spoonfuls 
and put into the small inside cups, and the 
cracked ice fills the space between them and 





put on the fire with 
these hard bits and the 
oyster juice, and al- 
lowed to grow very 
hot, but never to boil; 
then it slightly 
thickened with a ta- 
blespoonful each of 
melted butter and 
flour and _ strained 
carefully, and_ sea- 
soned with salt and 
pepper. After this, the 
round, soft ends of the 
oysters are put in, the milk heated again to 
the boiling-point, and the soup at once taken 
up and served. A delicious flavor is given 
by the addition of just a dash of sherry. 

In place of fish a pretty course may come 
next, in the shape of little individual chicken 
pies, baked in round tins and with their edges 
fluted; a bit of parsley stands up in each one. 
Instead of this course there may be fish, if 
that is preferred, something like creamed 
halibut or seallops, served in small dishes. 

The turkey can have a bread stuffing mixed 
with a pint of oysters; to make it, crumble 
soft bread quite fine and add salt and pepper 
and one slice of onion, minced. Put a large 
tablespoonful of butter into a hot pan and 
when it browns put in the crumbs and toss 
and stir them till they are crisp and brown 
also. Then add the drained oysters and let 


is 








IN BLOSSOMS. 
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them barely plump, as they will cook again 
in the turkey. Stuff the bird and roast it 
upside down in a deep pan, basting it fre- 
quently, so that the juices will run down 
into the breast and make that delicious. In 
place of the oysters, boiled and peeled chest- 
nuts can be used in the stuffing by chopping 
them coarsely and adding them to the crumbs 
in the pan, browning the two together. 

oil the sweet-potatoes, mash and season 
them, and add a small half-cup of cream or 
rich milk; put them through the press and 
heap lightly in a hot covered dish. 

For the cranberry sauce, wash the berries 
and put them over to cook in barely enough 
water to float them; simmer till all are one 
mass of pulp, then measure an equal amount 
of sugar and boil hard for one minute; re- 
move from the fire, put through a press, and 
pour into mould or into individual 
moulds. 

The cauliflower may be boiled a day in 
advance of the dinner; then an hour before 
it may be picked up into flowerets and put 
into a baking-dish with thick white sauce be- 
tween its layers. Make this with a large ta- 
blespoonful of butter and two of flour, with 
half a cup of milk only, so that it shall be 
quite stiff. Put fine sifted crumbs all over 
the top, and bits of butter, and bake brown. 

The salad is very nice, and one quite new. 
To make it, get some nice celery and cut it 
up into inch lengths and split these till they 
are in bits like knitting-needles. Wipe them 
dry and put them on ice to grow crisp. Beat 


one 
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Dissolve a tablespoonful of gelatine in a lit- 
tle cold water and put it over the steam of 


the teakettle till it is smooth and thin: cool 


this, beat into the mayonnaise, and add the 
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INDIVIDUAL CHICKEN PIES. 

celery; put all into a smooth, round mould, 
like a pail, and put it away overnight. The 
next day turn it out on a flat dish and sur- 
round it with white lettuce leaves. 
thin crackers with it and olives. Or, in place 
of this salad, crush two cream cheeses, mix 
with salt, cayenne, and a little cream, and 
add a cup of black olives chopped fine, and 
half a cup of chopped walnuts; press this into 
a small mould and serve in little slices on 
lettuce with French dressing. 

For a pretty final course appropriate to 
Thanksgiving day, have a pumpkin ice. Cet 
some of the little glass cups used for serving 
lemonade, and cut crépe-paper of a vivid 
shade of orange into strips of about five 

inches wide and long enough to fit 


Serve 











around the top of the glass cup; 
leave one edge of the paper as it 
is, and from the rest cut long, slen- 
der petals, like those of the pump- 
kin blossom; cut similar strips of 
green crépe-paper, but not so wide, 
and make these also into petals, 
shorter and wider; put first the 
orange strip around the glass, and 
outside it the green one, and 
around both tie tightly a narrow, 
green ribbon to hold them in place. 








CELERY 


MAYONNAISE IN A MOULD. 

the yolk of an egg very stiff and drop in 
olive-oil till you have a cup of mayonnaise, 
thinning with lemon juice when it grows too 
thick to beat; season with salt and cayenne. 


These make the prettiest of flower 
cups to hold the ice course, which 
is also of pumpkin color. To make 
this, get some small thin-skinned 
oranges and squeeze them till you have near- 
ly a pint of juice; add to this the juice of 
two lemons, a small cup of sugar-and-water 
syrup, and two egg whites, slightly beaten, 
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and fill up with a pint of hot water; 
stir well, strain, and cool; add a trifle 
of orange fruit coloring, if the pump- 
kin not sufficient; freeze 
rather firmly, remove the dasher and 
pack it down, and let it stand two 
hours to ripen. In serving, heap the 
cups between the flower petals, and 
send to the table on small plates. 
Cake can be offered with the ice if 
desired, and then may come a final 
course of toasted crackers and Brie 
cheese, with black coffee. 

The marrons glacés, which are de- 
licious, but, if you buy them, are ex- 
tremely costly, can readily be made 
at home. Get a quart of Italian 
chestnuts and boil them till the skins 
are soft; make a cut in the shell of 
each for the steam to escape, and 
then peel it off. Make a thick syrup 
of a cup of sugar and two tablespoon- 
fuls of water and boil till it threads; 
drop in a few chestnuts and cook till 
they are somewhat transparent, but 
do not let them come to pieces; lift 
them out with a skimmer, and lay 
them on paraffin paper to dry. 

Another Thanksgiving dinner may r 
be of equal length with this one, but : 


shade is 














be rather unlike it in most of the 
courses: 
Oysters on the half-shell. 
Radishes, olives, and salted nuts. 
Cream of clam soup. 


Slices of salmon, boiled, with hollandaise 
' sauce, 
Roast turkey ; browned  sweet-potatoes; 


French pease; sweet pickled peaches. 
Slices of duck with celery mayonnaise. 
Fig ice-cream; cake. 

Toasted crackers, Brie or Camembert cheese; 
coffee, 

Oysters are served at present in a very at- 
tractive way; the shells are laid on an ice 
bed in shallow plates as usual, but the ice 
is eovered with the deep red-brown galyx 
leaves, to be had at any florist’s; the lemon 
half is put in the middle and the leaves laid 
in a regular circle, with the oysters on top. 
For the soup, use either soft or hard shelled 
clams; chop them, add them to a quart of 
rich milk, thicken slightly, season with cay- 
enne, and let the whole simmer for five min- 
utes; then strain and serve with hot crackers. 

3oil the salmon all in one piece in cheese- 


YELLOW 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND OAK LEAVES. 
cloth and slice with a sharp knife. Arrange 
the fish in overlapping pieces on a long, 
narrow platter, with a napkin underneath; 
garnish with lemon and parsley, and pass the 
sauce in a boat. 

The duck can be either a wild one or one 
of our own domestic birds; roast it and slice 
the breast only, and serve with the same cel- 
ery mayonnaise suggested in the first dinner. 

The fig ice-cream is particularly nice. 
Chop half a pound of figs, wet them with 
half a cup of warm water, and let them stand 
to soften, mashing them occasionally. Seald 
a quart of thin cream or rich milk with a 
scant cup of sugar, and add the figs; put all 
through the purée press, or leave the figs as 
they are. Cool and freeze; remove the dash- 
er and pack down the cream well, and let it 
stand two hours before serving. This can 
also be made with preserved figs, and is fully 
as nice, and rather richer. A good addition 
to the figs is a small cup of sliced citron or 
candied cherries, cut fine; with these, of 
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course, the cream is not to be strained; the 
fruit is put in when the cream is half frozen. 
Small families want a dinner 
long as either of these can 
like this: 


Grapefruit. 


who not as 


have something 
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the edge put large spoonfuls of thick whipped 
cream—a modern idea, but a great improve- 

ment on the old-fashioned plan. 
For those who feel that Thanksgiving day 
is not properly kept without a mince pie in 
addition to a pump- 





Clear soup with crou- 
tons. 
Radishes, celery, ol- 
ives, salted nuts. 
Roast turkey or chick- 
en; mashed pota- 

toes ; 
cauliflower ; 
jelly. 
Orange and nut salad, 
with crackers. 
Pumpkin pie with 


currant 





| aes St 





= kin, this is a good rule 
; for making up a quan- 
tity of the meat: Chop 
fine three pounds of 
lean boiled beef and a 
pound and a half of 
suet; three quarts of 
chopped apples; a 
quart of stoned rai- 
sins; two cups of cur- 
rants; a quarter of a 
pound of citron, cut 











whipped cream. 
Nuts and raisins. 
Coffee. 

For the salad, get some seedless oranges 
and slice them in rather thick pieces after 
peeling. Put these in an overlapping circle 
on a glass dish, and in the thick middle pile 
watercress or the best pieces of a head of 
lettuce. On each slice of orange, in the mid- 
dle, lay half an English walnut; cover all 
with French dressing just before serving. 
This salad must be very cold. 

One of the poorest of all dishes is a pump- 
kin pie which is not what it ought to be, and 
one of the best is a perfect pie. The trouble 
is that in making it the ingredients are not 
rich enough; thick cream and plenty of eggs 
are really essential to its composition. This 
recipe is very nice: Get a small pumpkin 
and cut it up without peeling it; put it into 
a covered colander and steam till soft, and 
then remove the peel; put it into a dish in the 
oven and leave the door open till it is dry, 
but be careful not to let it grow brown or 
bake. Press it through the colander and 
measure; to two and a half cups of pulp add 
two cups of cream, or very rich milk, one 
teaspoonful each of salt, butter, cinnamon, 
and ginger, a tablespoonful of molasses, sugar 
to taste, and, after cooling and beating well, 
two well-beaten eggs, or the yolks of four. 
Make a rich pie-crust, and line an extra large 
and deep tin, and leave an edge on top; pour 
in the pumpkin, bake slowly forty minutes, 
or a little more, till there is a good brown 
erust on top; serve very cold, and all around 


PUMPKIN PIE 


WITH 


thin; a cup of mo- 
lasses; the juice of 
two oranges and two 
lemons, and the grated rind of one of each; 
two nutmegs; a tablespoonful 6f salt; three 
cups of sugar; two cups of cider; a cup 
of sherry, and brandy to taste. All the 
dry ingredients are to be put together 
first, then the liquids added; it must be 
well mixed and packed in an earthen jar, 
and it must not be used for at least a week 
after mixing. 

When a mince pie is served alone as a 
final course at dinner, it is a good plan to 
cover it thickly with powdered sugar and 
pour brandy over it, and set it on fire as it 
is sent to the table. Mince pies should al- 
ways be served slightly warm, not enough 
to melt the suet in them, but far from 
cold, when the suet is unpleasantly discern- 
ible. 

A good ice-cream with which to end this 
dinner, either after the pies or in place of 
them. is made with Canton ginger. Get a 
small pot, take out the contents, drain off 
the juice and chop the ginger. Scald a pint 
of cream and a pint of milk, add the juice, 
and, if necessary, sugar enough to make it 
sweet, and then pour it slowly over the beaten 
whites of four eggs; put it on the stove in 
a double boiler and cook till smooth and 
thick; cool it, and freeze; when stiff, take 
out the dasher and put in the chopped 
ginger; stir well, pack down tightly, 
and set away the freezer for two hours 
before serving. 


WHIPPED CREAM. 




















UR young men, with the exception of 

the sons of multimillionaires, are so 

oceupied with business pursuits that it 
is difficult for them to find time to pay calls. 
Nevertheless, if they wish to go into society 
they must conform to its requirements. A 
hostess may well say, “If you can spare an 
entire evening to dine at my house, you ought 
to be able to devote half an hour to a call, in 
acknowledgment of my hospitality.” 

It is a great pity that evening calls have 
been supplanted to such an extent by the late 
afternoon call, in our large cities. 
for this is the five-o’clock-tea hour—between 
five and half past six in New York, for it will 
not do to detain one’s hostess so long as to 
make her late in dressing for dinner. The 
hours for calling vary in different cities, and 
one should always try to ascertain and con- 
form to local usage. To the man who can 
leave his office or place of business early, the 
hour for afternoon tea is a very pleasant time 
to go and see the ladies of his acquaintance. 
But for many people in large cities, and for 
all suburbanites who go back and forth on 
trains, no social visiting is possible before 
the evening. In New York, where eight 
o'clock is the fashionable hour for dining, so- 
ciety men have given up formal evening calls, 
since it is awkward to find the hostess en- 
gaged with a dinner-party. Where they are 
on a certain footing of intimacy, they use the 
telephone to ascertain whether the lady of the 
house will be at home in the evening, the 
proper hour for calling being about nine 
o’clock. 

It has always been permissible for men to 
make what we may call familiar calls on Sun- 
day, and the custom of paying and receiving 
visits on Sunday afternoon has increased in 
favor of late years. While many people dis- 
approve strongly the practice of devoting any 
part of Sunday to gayety, there would seem to 
be no reason to forbid a man’s going to see 
his friends on his one free day. A gentleman 
would not, of course, pay a visit on Sunday 
at a house where he knew the hostess dis- 
approved of the practice. 


The time 


It is proper to call after every invitation, 
and it is considered discourteous not to do so, 
after a dinner or luncheon. These last visits 
should be made in person, especially the din- 
ner call, within one or two weeks. In New 
York city, with its immense distances, it is 
impossible for many busy men to carry out 
this rule, especially where they are much in 
demand as dinner guests. If it is a first in- 
vitation, a society man will make a special 
effort to pay the necessary dinner call within 
a week or fortnight. Wien he is unable to do 
so he will send cards, and call as soon as he 
has leisure, or he will perhaps send flowers. 
While it is becoming the custom in the 
metropolis for men to send cards through the 
mail, bachelors are expected to make personal 
calls also upon those who have entertained 
them as well as upon their intimate friends. 

In Washington it is not allowed to send 
cards by mail. Some gentlemen employ their 
private secretaries to leave cards for them, 
however, on a day when the hostess is not re- 
ceiving. 

A man usually leaves his overcoat, cane, 
hat, and gloves in the hall when paying an 
afternoon call. 

If the lady of the house is receiving, he 
hands his card to the servant or places it on 
the hall table. He then follows the servant 
to the drawing-room, where she holds open 
the door and announces him, according to 
modern custom. He does not shake hands 
with his hostess unless she extends her hand 
first, this being a feminine privilege. If an- 
other caller enters he rises, and if a lady 
stands up he must rise and not resume his 
seat until she takes hers. It is not proper for 
men to try to “sit each other out.” The per- 
son who arrives first should be the first to 
leave, fifteen or twenty minutes being the 
proper length of time for a formal call. A 
man tries to turn his back as little as possible 
when leaving a room where there are ladies. 
Some men have adopted the pretty foreign 
custom of stopping when they reach the door, 
clicking their heels together, and bowing as 
they are about to leave the room. But it takes 
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a graceful man to do this well. A man must 
be very careful not to step between two peo- 
ple who are talking, nor to step in front of 
any one without apologizing. He must never 
permit a lady to move a chair without offer- 
ing to assist her. He, of course, shakes hands 
with another man, when they are introduced, 
but not with a woman. 

He must never call upon a lady unless she 
has invited him to do so. If she is unmar- 
ried, he must ask for her mother also, when 
paying a formal call, especially on the occa- 
sion of his first visit. 

In making the first call of the season, a 
gentleman should leave a card for the lady of 
the house, one for the gentlemen of the fam- 
ily, and one for the daughter. It is not well, 
however, to leave more than two or three 
cards. 

In making subsequent calls it suffices to 
leave one card in acknowledgment of an invi- 
tation, unless he has been asked to meet some 
one, in which case he should leave another 
card for the guest. It is always courteous, how- 
ever, to leave a second card for the master of 
the house, and some authorities say that a 
bachelor should do this, just as one married 
lady leaves two cards of her husband’s when 
calling at the house of another. If a young 
man is so fortunate as to possess a mother 
or sisters, they may leave his cards with their 
own, in acknowledgment of other invitations 
than those for dinner, luncheon, or similar oc- 
casion. Married men usually leave the busi- 
ness of formal visiting to their wives, and el- 
derly bachelors sometimes claim the privilege 
of age and perhaps the pressure of business 
cares as an excuse for paying few calls. So- 
ciety expects, however, that those who have 
received hospitality shall show their sense of 
obligation by making some return. 

At a ball a young man will be careful to 
dance and show attention to the daughters of 
those who have asked him to their houses, as 
well as to the hostess of the evening. If in- 
vited to a débutante tea he will send flowers. 
After making a week-end or longer visit, he 
will remember to write his hostess a graceful 
note of thanks within a week. He will an- 
swer all invitations, except “at home” cards, 
promptly and courteously, saying decidedly 
whether he is or is not able to accept the 
proffered hospitality. 6 


If he has pleasant quarters he may invite- 


ladies to a dinner or an afternoon tea there, 
or he may act as host at a theatre-party. In 
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either case he must be careful to secure the 
services of a chaperon, preferably a relative. 

In Europe, a young man must ask the con- 
sent of a girl’s parents before paying his ad- 
dresses to her. In our own country this is 
usually postponed until after the engagement. 
An honorable man, however, should call on the 
father of his lady-love and ask his consent to 
the marriage as soon as possible. 

The announcement of the engagement 
should come first from the family of the 
young lady. It is often arranged to have the 
pleasant news formally announced to the 
world on a certain day, previous to which the 
young couple take care to inform their near 
relatives and friends, so that these shall not 
be offended by hearing the news from stran- 
gers. It is a breach of good manners to ask 
any one save a near relative, or a very inti- 
mate friend, whether the news of his engage- 
ment is true. One should wait patiently for 
the announcement. 

The family of the young man should pay 
the first call on that of his fiancée; they 
should also show her hospitality and treat her 
with cordiality. 

A man does, not as a rule, make a proposal 
of marriage unless he has a reasonable pros- 
pect of being able to marry within a year or 
two. However, one who is very much in love 
cannot be expected to run the risk of losing 
the girl of his heart by delay; but he ought 
to be frank about his prospects. 

It is to be feared that many young men in 
our day are deterred from marrying because 
they eannot afford large establishments—for- 
getting that the happiest marriages are often 
those where a young couple begin life on a 
small scale, making their way together. The 
engagement ring, where one is given, should 
bear some proportion to the means of the pros- 
pective bridegroom. A solitaire diamond is 
always fashionable, but no sensible girl 
would want one if she knew her fiancé could 
not afford it! 

For other presents, he must content himself 
with those which custom permits a man to 
send a young woman—flowers, fruit, candy, 
or other trifles. He must by no means send 
her articles of dress, or offer to pay for her 
trousseau or any part of it. All the expenses 
of the wedding, including the cards, are borne 
by the family of the bride. 

Her betrothed should make out in good 
season a full list of his friends to whom cards 
or announcements are to be sent. 
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The bridegroom must procure the marriage 
license, in those States where one is required. 
He pays for this, of course, as also for the 
services of the clergyman. He should be 
careful to ascertain beforehand the legal re- 
quirements in the place where the marriage 
is to take place. In some European countries 
very tedious formalities are necessary, espe- 
cially in the case of foreigners. 

He should eall on the clergyman in good 
season and engage his services. The fee varies 
with the means of the bridegroom, from five 
dollars upwards. He places the amount in an 
envelope, and entrusts it to the best man, who 
hands it to the clergyman. 

The bridegroom selects and pays for the 
wedding-ring, giving this also into the care 
of the best man. His other expenses are for 
the carriage which takes him and his best 
man to church, returning with the latter to 
the bride’s house; the carriage in which the 
newly married couple leave the bride’s house 
for their honeymoon, and sometimes for those 
used by the ushers. He usually sends a bou- 
quet to the bride and one to each of the 
bridesmaids, and may give a souvenir to each 
of the ushers. According to recent usage he 
also pays for the ties and gloves worn by these 
gentlemen at the wedding. 

If he gives a bachelor dinner, this will 
take place a few days before the marriage, 
and his ushers will be among the guests. 

Thus it will be seen that the bridegroom 
can—if he chooses—expend quite a sum of 
money on the eve of his marriage, since he 
will also wish to make his bride a present, 
which is usually a piece of jewelry. The 
truth is Americans have such a tendency to 
exaggeration that church weddings in our 
country have now become occasions involving 
an amount of show, parade, and expense which 
borders upon vulgarity. Many people’ prefer 
be married in a quieter way, thus avoiding 
publicity and ostentation. If the wedding is 
at the bride’s house, neither ushers nor 
bridesmaids are necessary. The bride may 
enter with the bridegroom (the old custom) 
or with her father, as she would at the chutch 
ceremony. 

One would suppose that a gentleman would 
always wish to behave like one. Yet the be- 
havior of some young men at the wedding of 
a friend savors strongly of rowdyism. The 
tormenting of the bridal couple, bombarding 
their carriage with missiles thrown with such 
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violence sometimes as to frighten the horses, 
shows how little we have emerged from sav- 
agery. It is bad enough to do these things at 
the house of the bride’s parents, but some 
young men so far forget themselves as to 
abuse the hospitality generously offered them 
by a clergyman. To throw rice about in the 
parlors of a parsonage is against all the laws 
of courtesy. 

I believe it was Dr. Johnson who said that 
seme people were not clubbable. -No one is a 
fit member of a country club unless he has 
the right spirit—a spirit of good-fellowship, 
fairness, and respect for the comfort as well 
as the rights of others. It is the duty of 
every member to inform himself of the regu- 
lations and to obey them. As the membership 
of a country club usually includes ladies, men 
must be especially careful to do nothing that 
would be disagreeable to them. 

There are some selfish people who keep 
within the letter of the rules, but violate the 
spirit. Thus a certain gentleman who was 
very fond of fishing managed to obtain more 
than his share by putting in his wife’s name, 
as well as his own, when the drawing for the 
next day’s fishing-pools took place. He thus 
sometimes secured two for the same morn- 
ing, and as his wife never fished, he was in 
the habit of going over to her pool if his 
did not furnish good sport. No matter what 
distinguished person was a guest of the club, 
this man never thought of offering him the 
use of a pool. 

A man must very carefully avoid intro- 
ducing at his club any person for whose char- 
acter and respectability he cannot vouch, 
since he himself is very properly held respon- 
sible for the conduct of the guest, and for 
the latter’s debts also, should he contract any. 
A guest at a country club must conform to all 
the rules and must claim only the privileges 
offered him—whether of the grounds or of 
the house, or both, and only for the specified 
length of time—a day, a fortnight, or what- 
ever it may be. He must never introduce an- 
other person to the club-house or grounds. 
He is not usually permitted to take part in 
club competitions. A member introducing a 
guest should do so in the manner prescribed 
by the regulations—procuring a guest-card 
where this is necessary, and informing him of 
the club rules. A member usually accom- 


‘panies his guest to the club on the- occasion 


of the latter’s introduction to it. 
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By JoserniwveW. How 


HE new artistic leaded-glass lamp- 
T shades are a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever, but so many of us may only 
go to look and admire, that these few sug- 
gestions as to making a very good substitute 
may be welcomed by the girl with clever fin- 
gers. 
The designs are many and varied, from 
the conventional flower and butterflies to the 
uneven stained-glass ef- 
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CANDLE 
HADES 


The making of these shades is not at all 
difficult, only care must be taken to have a 
very sharp knife to make a clean-cut edge 
for the cut-out part, and to make the lamp- 
shade the same width all around, else it will 
not be straight when on the lamp. A good 
way to judge if it is even is, after it is cut 
out, to fasten the two ends together as it 
will be when finished, and put it on a per- 





fects. The Empire f[ 
shape of the designs 
shown adapts itself 
most readily to this 


style of shade, of course 
the size varying to suit 
the fancy of the maker. 
A little variety may be 
given, if desired, by ex- 
tending the design a 
litt'e below the edges of 
the shade, as, for in- 
stance, a design like the 








fectly smooth surface, 

| such as the top of a 

table. If it touches 

evenly all the way 
around, all is well. 

The materials re- 


quired for the making 
of one of these lamp- 
shades are a piece of 
heavy white water-color 
paper, size 25x19 
inches, a piece of white 
taffeta silk the same 
size, a bottle of black 








spray of wistaria, to be 
continued about an inch 
below the edge, at ir- 
regular intervals. - Another effective design 
is to have the flowers begin at the lower edge 
of the shade, and leaves and all to extend 
upward instead of downward. The flower 
part of the design could extend a little below 
the edge, stems and leaves, of course, begin- 
ning at the edge of the shade, the irregular 
part being placed in this case at the top. 


THE 


BUTTERFLY 


water-proof India ink, 
LAMP-SHADE. a box of water-color 

paints, and a bottle of 
mucilage. For the large size, cut out from 
the paper, the shape indicated in the detail, 
a shade measuring 8 inches in depth all the 
way around—that is, from top to bottom—_ 
the lower edge 47 inches around, the upper, 
174% inches. For a small table lamp, make 
the shade smaller in proportion, taking an 
inch and a half from the lower edge, and 
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EFFECTIVE 


DESIGNS FOR 


HOME-MADE CANDLE-SHADES. 








HOME-MADE CANDLE 


three inches from each end. The dimensions 
are given in the diagrams. 

When the design has been decided upon, 
mark it carefully with a sharp-pointed and 
rather soft pencil, on a piece of tracing-paper 
the size of the shade. Lay this on the water- 
color paper, pencil side down, and trace over 
every line of the design. When this is done, 
go over the pencil lines, on the shade, with 
ink, to prevent rubbing. Now cut out with 
a sharp knife the markings as indicated in 
the detail by dotted lines. As you will read- 
ily see in the illustration, there is always a 
black line around the flowers, leaves, etc., 
which takes the place of the lead in the glass 
shades, giving support and outlining the de- 
sign, so this must be always borne in mind 
when marking and cutting out. No matter 
how small the part to be cut out, it must 
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A TULIP DESIGN IN PANELS. 


lay a piece of silk, which has first been cut 
out the exact size of the paper, on the muci- 
lage-covered parts, and press gently all over 
with the tips of the fingers. Care must be 

taken that not enough mu- 








THE 


LAMP-SHADE DIAGRAM OF 
have its outline the same width as the rest. 
An eighth of an inch is about the average 
size for the “ lead,” except where it is deeper, 
as indicated in the drawing. 

The inking of the outside comes next, and 
it should be seen that every particle of white 
showing from the outside is made black. 
Use a small camel’s-hair brush. The water- 
proof ink will not hurt the brush, as it easily 
washes off. Care must be taken that all parts 
are an even black, as it is easy, when putting 
ink on with a brush to make some places 
slightly lighter than others. Go over these 
parts a second time. 

When the ink is thoroughly dry, lay the 
shade, wrong side up, on a piece of brown 
paper, and cover all the parts with mucilage. 
When this is done, and it must be done rather 
rapidly to prevent the mucilage from drying, 


DETAILS. 


cilage has been put on to 
run over the edge, and yet 
enough to glue all parts 
securely. This must be 
left to get thoroughly dry 
before continuing, other- 
wise it will be too wet to 
work with. 
The coloring is now put 
on with the water-colors 
- and as much depends on 
the shades used, keeping 
as much as possible to the 
soft greens, lavenders, yel- 
lows, ete., care must be 
taken to have the color 
perfectly clear and quite 
As will be seen, the effect of the light 
shining through must be taken into account, 
so colors should be used, as nearly as the de- 


thin. 
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A WISTARIA DESIGN ON A LAMP-SHADE, 
















































1100 HARPER'S BAZAR 


sign will allow, that are improved by the light 
shining through them. Green, lavender, yel- 
low, a soft shade of red, that is, not a purple- 
red, are all good colors. A hard blue should 
never be used, but a very bluish purple is 
good. One of the designs is wistaria, of two 
shades of lavender flowers and green leaves, 
stems of green, and all cut-out places, not 
the flower: and leaves, but the background, 
a little deeper green than the rest. As will 
be seen, the leaves from the design for the 
upper part of the shade, and come between 
the sprays of the flowers on the lower part. 
The design of the blue flag, or iris, with 
its green leaves and stems, is especially 
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HOW TO CUT THE SHADES. 


pretty. The flowers are of bluish lavender 
or purple, a little lighter, if possible, toward 
the centre of the flower. The background is 
a very light yellowish green. This design is 
also effective using yellow jonquils instead 
of the blue flag, as the same leaves could be 
used, only changing the shape of the flowers. 

The butterfly lends itself to a very decora- 
tive design, and still the simplest of all. The 
butterfly is of a light red, the color being 
quite thin when put on. The two lower wings 
should be a trifle darker than the two upper 





ones. The body is a much deeper tone. The 
rest of the colored part of the shade is a soft 
green. The butterfly could also be of yellow, 
which is quite as effective. Any ornamenta- 
tion on the wings could be put on in black 
if desired, but it rather detracts from the 
stained-glass effect. 

As has been said, the color should be quite 
thin in most instances, and put on with a 
very small camel’s-hair brush. The shade is 
colored from the right side. 

It must be clearly decided where the dif- 
ferent colors are to go before coloring, as it 
is not easy to rectify errors when once made. 
When the work is perfectly dry, place it flat 
with the wrong side up, and paint with Chi- 
nese white all parts that are black on the 
right side, making a neat finish, and glue 
the two ends together. 

Candle-shades that are effective and yet 
simple in design are pictured in the sketches 
also, and suggest, when the candle is lighted, 
some of the effects of the artistic stained and 
leaded glass. White water-color paper, white 
taffeta silk, and a few water-colors are the 
materials used for these also. 

Mark out the candle-shade on the water- 
color paper. It is really a perfect half-circle, 
eleven and one-eighth inches in diameter. 
Cut out another half-circle three and five- 
eighths from the outer edge, and you will 
have the shape shown in the diagram. The 
shade when finished is two and a quarter 
inches in diameter at the top and five and 
three-quarters at the bottom. 

On a piece of tracing-paper mark out care- 
fully, with a rather soft pencil, the design. 
As you work, many variations in the designs 
will suggest themselves. Strive to keep them 
as simple as possible, always choose colors 
that harmonize, and bear in mind the effect 
of the light showing through when the candle 
is lighted. The water-colors in tinting the 
silk must be kept thin, and tried against the 
light. After the design is marked on one 
side of the tracing-paper, trace it on the other 
side, or transfer it with carbon paper. Carry 
out the design on the shade with a pencil to 
make it distinct and perfect. Tracing-paper 
is used instead of marking the design direct- 
ly on the shade, as the line is much more 
apt to be sharp and even. 

Cut out with a sharp knife, leaving the 
design as shown in the dotted lines of the 
detail. Color it as your fancy dictates, pref- 
erence being given to black, gold, or silver 
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HOME-MADE CANDLE 
outline. Cover the inside with liquid glue, 
and lay on the white silk, being careful to 
keep it perfectly smooth. When dry, cut the 
silk carefully from the edges. Care must be 
taken that all the little parts of the design 
are glued fast, as it mars the effect if there 
are any places. Mix the water-colors, 
and paint all the parts of silk to be seer, care 
being taken not to let .the color run over on 
the outline. On the inside, paint over all 
the parts where the glue shows through, a 
thick coat of white. This makes a neat fin- 
ish. If a design of flowers and leaves, the 
background could be in two tones, harmoni- 
zing with the color of the flowers, the out- 
lining being black. 
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THE DETAIL OF COLORING. 


Candle-shade No. 1 
of red and two of a light purple for the 
background. The leaves are a light and 
slightly darker green, ard the oblong disks 
light yellow. This sounds like a rather 


in two tones 
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THE IRIS DESIGN IN BLUE AND GREEN. 


abrupt contrast, but seen with the light shin- 
ing through, it gives a very pretty effect. 
The detail shows the distribution of colors. 

The second shade is in two tones of purple 
for the background, a light shade of green 
for the leaves, and gold outlining. 

The third shade is a grape design, with 
brownish-green leaves and black outlining. 
The grapes are three shades of purple, keep- 
ing them rather light; the leaves, a brownish 
green, some very light. The background is 
a very light yellowish brown. This will be 
found to tone in well with the other colors. 

The design of the fourth candle-shade is 
slightly different, being conventionalized 
flowers, the flowers white, the stems a pale 
yellowish green, and the little conventional 
scroll a slightly darker green. The back- 
ground is a pale yellow, and the outline silver. 
There are many other designs, such as drag- 
ons in green and silver, numberless other 
floral designs and combinations of color, all 
of which will suggest themselves to one with 
a little ingenuity. 
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HYSICAL training is more or less 
p necessary for all children, but for the 

city-bred child it is most essential. 
Perfect health cannot be associated with a 
body whose organs and the muscular tissue 
encompassing them are physically weak, 
neither can one expect to find health of 
mind and intellect where there is not health 
of body. As the population in our large 
cities becomes larger and congested 
there 


more 


comes an urgent need for the children 
to have a certain amount of systematic 
daily exercise. This is especially true of 
the children of the better classes, who, while 


in the house, seldom have the run of more 
than one room, which serves as nursery. If 
the home is a private dwelling this room 
may be a fair-sized but if an apart- 
ment, it is usually small and often 
poorly ventilated. 

One mother remarked: 
the open air all day in pleasant weather, 
so the night really matters little”; but of 
the many unpleasant days no mention was 
made. This mother was what may be called 
a model mother. At least she certainly 
tried to be one. Her baby was dressed most 
daintily’ and simply, the undergarments 
were made of the most approved hygienic 
shape and material; soap and other toilet 
accessories were of the finest and purest; in 
fact, everything pertaining to the child, in- 
cluding the model nurse-maid, was quite up 
to date. The baby’s ruddy little cheeks 
spoke for the hours spent in the Park; but 
with what would seem almost perfect sur- 
roundings and care, there was evidently 
something lacking. One cold after another 
seemed to pursue this little six-months-old 
baby. These colds were not especially se- 
vere, but the persistency of the trouble and 
the child’s seeming physical inability to 
ward it off, necessitated the occasional at- 
tention of a physician and kept the mother 
in a constant state of anxiety as to the 
cause of the attacks. The mother also be- 
came overcareful about wrapping baby up 


one, 
very 
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when he went out, and kept him pretty well 
covered in the house. Also she deferred 
putting him in short clothes. 

Aside from these colds the baby seemed 
fairly well, although it was noticed that his 
flesh seemed rather soft, with no resistance, 
also that he was easily chilled in the bath. 
Frequently it would be twenty minutes or 
more before finger and toe nails, which had 
assumed a bluish hue, resumed their natu- 
ral pink color. With good heredity, good 
surroundings, and good care, it was rather 
difficult to determine where the fault lay 
and why this trouble should persist, so it 
was decided to carefully study each day’s 
routine and try to find, if possible, the de- 
fect and the cause of the trouble. The re- 
sult was as follows: The milk for the food 
was selected from a dairy noted for the 
purity of its products; it was carefully pre- 
pared and administered at the proper time, 
and the bottles were kept absolutely clean. 
The fact of the child’s never having had 
any gastric or intestinal disturbance spoke 
for itself. The bath was given at about 8 
A.M. in a well-heated nursery, after which 
the bottle was given and the baby took a 
nap lasting from one-half hour to an hour. 
As soon as he awoke hat and coat, which 
had previously been thoroughly warmed, 
were denned and he was taken out for the 
daily airing. The coat, which was heavy 
and long, was closely wrapped about him 
and the ends were turned up and pinned 
over the feet; the child was then placed in 
the perambulator, on his back, and from 
the neck down he was snugly tucked in; 
certainly he looked comfortable and con- 
tented even if he wasn’t allowed to move 
hand or foot. At noon the child was taken 
into the house to be fed and have his nap. 
The nap was taken in the nursery with win- 
dows wide open, the outdoor wraps not be- 
ing removed. After the nap he was taken 
out again for three or four hours more, ac- 
cording to the brightness of the day. Dur- 
ing the hours spent in the house between 

















PHYSICAL TRAINING 
rising and going to bed the child was either 
in the nurse’s arms, lying placidly on her 
lap or on the bed, with an afghan over him. 
Carefully considering the case, it was de- 
cided that the conditions surrounding the 
child seemed perfect, with one exception, 
and that was an almost total lack of physi- 
cal exercise, for about the only time in the 
twenty-four hours the baby had any free 
use of arms and legs was during the morn- 
ing bath and the short time consumed in 
dressing and undressing him. Of his wak- 
ing hours a good half or more were spent 
flat on his back, bound down like an Egyp- 
tian mummy under his heavy coverings. He 
was totally unable to move hand, foot, or 
any part of his little body. During the re- 
mainder of the time, whether held or lying 
down, long petticoats and dress hampered 
any movement attempted. It was very evi- 
dent that this baby did not get even that 
slight amount of physical exercise needed 
to keep even as small-a body as his in fit 
condition, so a series of so-called exercises 
or gymnastics were instituted as an experi- 
ment. The result was a marked success. 
Although it was midwinter, the first 
movement toward giving the baby free ac- 
tion of limb and muscle was to substitute 
short clothes for long ones, in order that 
while the child was in the house he could 
move and kick his legs quite freely. When 
out in his baby-carriage, instead of being 
tightly tucked under a heavy wool robe, he 
was loosely wrapped in a small eider-down 
comfortable which had the advantage of 
being quite as warm, if not more so, than 
the wool robe, and being light and _ loose, 
the child could move his legs freely. Be- 
sides this, late every afternoon, just before 
the evening meal, with all clothes, except 
undergarments, removed, the baby was 
placed on his back on a low table with a 
soft pad under him, and the nurse put the 
child through a short series of exercises. 
First, grasping one leg by the ankle, with 
slight tension she slowly raised it until the 
upright position was reached, or in other 
words, until the leg was at right angles 
with the body. This was done two or three 
times, then the other leg was put through 
the same course; then both legs together. 
The. arms were then placed in _ position 
alongside the body and, like the legs, first 
one, then the other, then both were gently 
and slowly raised above the head and each 
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movement gone through two or three times. 
The hands were then brought up to the 
shoulders and the arms spread out from the 
shoulder the same number of times; after 
this, ten minutes of gentle massage was giv- 
en to the entire body, especially to the legs 
and back, a little melted cocoa-butter being 
used as a lubricant. While always a fair 
sleeper, the baby now began to sleep as never 
before; his sluggish circulation by means of 
these exercises was whipped up into a nor- 
mal activity, and there was no more blue- 
ness of finger and toe nails; and as for the 
chronie colds, they were forgotten as a thing 
of the past. 

It does seem ridiculous to assume that 
physical exercises are at all necessary for 
infants of tender age, but I can assure you 
that cases such as the one just described are 
altogether too common among babies in the 
city. Children with exceedingly nervous 
temperament or those suffering from mal- 
nutrition must be made to start very grad- 
ually. with these or any other form of ex- 
ercises. At first, it is best to commence 
with massage only, and preferably just be- 
fore putting the child to bed for the night; 
after a week or two of massage gradually 
work in one movement each of legs and 
arms, gradually increasing the number of 
movements as the child grows stronger. 
With a healthy child it is well to commence 
the regular physical exercises with not more 
than two or three movements of each exer- 
cise; in a week or ten days add one more 
movement. Keep up this method, slowly 
increasing, until each exercise is gone 
through with six or eight times. 

Older children of a year or more fare lit- 
tle better than the infant in the way of 
daily exercise. During the months when 
they are confined to the city, no matter how 
much the child is kept out in the open air, 
the conditions are such as to preclude much 
physical exertion. Take, for instance, the 
little creature strapped in his go-cart the 
better part of the day. He goes out after 
breakfast, comes in for dinner and a short 
nap, then out again until sundown, then 
back for supper and bed. The only exercise 
he can possibly get, at best, in the twenty- 
four hours is a series of romps up and down 
the nursery or up and down the floor the 
nursery is on. _He is taken up and down 
the stairs in the nurse’s arms or in an ele- 
vator, and while on the street he is strapped 
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in carriage or go-cart. Possibly he may 
leave the cart for a few moments to slowly 
drag along, held fast by the nurse’s hand, 
or, if in the Park, he may be allowed to 
stretch his little legs for a while by walking 
around the bench on which the nurse is sit- 
ting, to rest her weary limbs (for it may 
be said in behalf of the nurse that her legs 
and arms often get more than their share 
of exercise in the tedious task of pushing 
the heavy perambulator for hours over the 
hard city pavements, to say nothing of the 
monotony of the occupation). 

To return to the child, no such happy or 
unhappy lot is his; he must not be allowed 
to stir from a selected spot or come in con- 
tact with other children, for fear of con- 
tracting dreaded contagious disease. 
This is really quite proper, too, for the pro- 
miscuous mingling of children and nurses 
in the streets and parks is exceedingly dan- 
gerous and often the cause of spreading 
contagion. Children survive the disci- 
pline and curtailing of outdoor exercise of 
a city winter, but is it not well to give them 
every advantage during this season? While 
nothing will quite take the place of the 
open-air exercise these little ones obtain 
from their summers in the country, still 
this can be greatly augmented by system- 
atic physical culture during the winter. 

The simple exercises described for the 
baby are sufficient for a child up to the sec- 
ond or third year; probably part of this time 
the mother or nurse will have to assist the 
child some, as he will hardly be old enough 
to go through with them alone. In addition 
to the exercises already described, have the 
child lie on his stomach and raise his feet 
and legs as far back toward the head as 
they will go; the object is to raise the leg 
from the knee to the thigh a little, if pos- 
sible. Do not force the child in this move- 
ment; let him go as far as he will without 
urging, and no farther. Also let him raise 
his head backward as far as he will. These 
movements are particularly good for devel- 
oping and strengthening the muscles of the 
chest and abdomen. While the child is in 
this position mother or nurse can be strok- 
ing the spine; to do this properly use the 
entire palm surface of the hand. Com- 
mence at the neck and with a firm but gen- 
tle stroke bring the hand slowly down the 
spine to the extreme end; repeat this several 
times. Usually a child, or adult, either, for 


some 


do 
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that matter, will stand this stroking for 
any length of time, as # is particularly 
restful and soothing; a little sweet-oil may 
be used for lubricating the hand, or, better 
still, solution of one teaspoonful of alcohol 
to two of water. 

When children reach the run-about age 
and after they have left the city for the 
summer it is not necessary to give these 
exercises; for the seashore, with its salt 
baths and sandy beaches to dig in, or the 
run of broad fields and lawns, practically 
settles the question of physical exercise for 
the child for the time being. 

It is not a good plan to allow a child to 
sleep with its hands and arms tucked under 
the bedclothes; they should be outside the 
covering and unconfined, as this allows the 
child to breathe freely and naturally, thus 
causing the lungs to expand. If the mother 
fears a eold a long-sleeved bed-sacque may 
be worn over the nightdréss, and the sleeves 
can be made long enough to come down over 
the hands and be drawn in at the hem with 
a tape, if the mother deems it necessary. 

As soon as an infant is able to sit up 
without assistance a correct position should 
always be maintained. If the child be bol- 
stered up in crib or chair when tired he will 
slip down and rest on the end of his spine, 
or sometimes he will bend over and rest on 
the pillow or bed in front of him. Either 
of these positions is bad, causing a weaken- 
ing and rounding out of the spine, and as 
soon as noticed the position should be 
changed to a reclining one or the child 
should be held in the. lap, the hands sup- 
porting the back. To sit correctly, the 
child should rest on the pelvic bones and 
thighs. A child should not be allowed to 
sit with the feet crossed in front of him, 
as this will later cause the child to walk 
with toes turned out at an extreme angle, 
and encourages an ugly gait. 

Massage should be kept up until the child 
is able to walk. About the third year or 
earlier, if the child has learned to stand 
firmly on his feet and walk alone without 
tottering or swaying, the Swedish foot- 
movement exercises should be commenced 
These are exceedingly simple and easy for 
a little child to learn, and as soon as they 
are well under way and he is thoroughly 
accustomed to them, ‘teach the child to raise 
himself on his toes and let himself down 
again. After a while he may take three or 
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four steps forward on the toes until he can 
cross the room in this position. These ex- 
ercises are unsurpassed in developing the 
museles of the they teach the 
child at an early age poise. He assumes an 
easy and graceful carriage in walking, quite 
different from the fat-legged child shuffling 
and stumbling along at the nurse’s side, 
rarely lifting his foot from the pavement. 
Children who have had the advantage of 
early physical training do not pick their 
way around a puddle to avoid wet feet, but 
with a light spring skip over the imped- 
ing then turn back to see if it 
can be cleared in a standing jump. 

As early as possible the child should be 
taught deep breathing. He should stand in 
an upright position and take from six to a 
dozen good deep breaths two or three times 
a day. If the child is inclined to stammer 
have him hold.the breath for three or four 
seconds, which will help to overcome this 
habit. The mouth should be closed during 
this breathing exercise, which necessitates 
keeping the nostrils free from obstructing 
mucus. If more attention were paid to 
keeping the nose clean there would be less 


legs; also 


obstacle, 


mouth-breathing among children, which 
causes most of the nose, throat, and ear 
troubles so prevalent among them. There 


are a number: of small books on physical 


culture which would greatly assist the 
mother in selecting a variety of exercises 
for the daily routine. For children over 
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five years of age the gymnasium once or 
twice each week is very beneficial. In cities 
most schools for physical culture have a 
children’s class, which is usually in charge 
of a young woman. Gymnastics, however, 
should not be carried to the extent of trying 
to accomplish difficult feats or stunts. 
Overtraining is apt to result unpleasantly, 
but every movement of arms, legs, or body 
which helps to develop strength and grace 
or beauty of outline and figure should be 
cultivated. Dancing-schools, by the way, if 
sensibly conducted, are an excellent means 
towards developing these graces. 

When children are old enough to attend 
school I would advise the selection of one 
where good, sensible calisthenics, not show 
ones, are part of the daily régime; also 
where attention is paid to the child’s pos- 
ture while sitting at desk or standing during 
recitations. Many children acquire spinal 
curvatures and unequal development of hips 
by not having careless habits in the school- 
room corrected. Remember, too, that at 
this age the daily bath is still an important 
factor in the physical well-being of the 
child, for as the child grows older and at- 
tends school there is a growing laxness in 
this respect, and a hasty compromise in the 
shape of a sponge takes the place of the full 
bath. Don’t neglect the bath; it pays. At 
an early age stimulate in children a _ nor- 
mal pride for physical perfection and clean- 
liness. 
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A. SUN-DIAL 


BY CHARLES BUXTON GOING 


Facina the light, I point above, and prove 


There is a place no storms nor seasons move; 


So hold I steadfast, in their ordered way, 


The falling shadows of a fleeting day. 
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BY BERTHA HASBROOK 


a volume of Bobby Burns with energy. 
“T’m going to give a Hallowe’en 
party that shall be a real Hallowe’en party,” 
she announced; and 
every one knew that she 
meant it. “Our old 
friend Bobby has put it 
into my head. Do you 
know that there isn’t 
one party in a thousand, 
given on the last night 
of October, that is his- 
torically correct? The 
superstitions of that 
night have become al- 
tered and corrupted as 
they have passed down 
for years, until an old- 
time North-of-England 
man, if he could rise 
from his grave, would 
be shocked at the ab- 
surdities perpetrated in 
the name of Hallowe’en. 
Who is there nowadays 
who knows the tradition 
of the luggies? Who 
ever dragged a graip in 
the dark outdoors? Who 
has eaten a supper of 
sowans y’ 

“Where are you go- 
ing to get your luggies. 
your graip, and your 
sowans?” inquired Miss 
Jones’s brother. 

“That’s exactly like 
you, Van Wyck,” she re- 
plied. “ You’ll enjoy my 
party, anyway. It’s go- 
ing to be so old-fash- 
ioned that it will be a novelty.” 

Thereupon Miss Jones plunged into books. 
She studied Hallowe’en and its traditions as 
she had never studied anything before, with 


’ | ‘HE enterprising Miss Jones laid down 
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KNEADED IN SILENCE. 


the result that she discovered that even the 
well-known mirror-and-candle game is now- 


adays played incorrectly. Her guests on 
that 31st of October—Nut-crack night, as 


she called it, according 
pees §6to Old England’s cus- 
tom—felt themselves 
slipping back 
another century, 
curately had she repro- 
duced the atmosphere 
of that other time. 

Upon arriving at the 
Jones’s home, the guests 
were not directed to re- 
move their wraps, as 
they expected to be. In- 
stead, they were 
ducted to the drawing- 
room, where Miss Jones 
received them, herself 
in wraps. 

“We are all to go 
first to the bonfire,” she 
explained to them. 
“ None of our efforts to 
peer into the future can 


into 
so ac- 


con- 


avail until the bad 
spirits who abound to- 
night have been con- 
sumed.” 

So when all the 


guests had arrived, she 
led the way outdoors to 
a bit of vacant land be- 
yond the house. There 
an enormous bonfire 
was built. 

“Tf you could but see 
them, you would know 
that the air about us is 
filled with evil spirits 
of every kind,” she explained. “ Warlocks 
and witches abound. Hobgoblins lurk in 
corners. They would destroy our charms if 
they could; they must be consumed.” 























A NUT-CRACK 


The bonfire roared merrily until the host- 
ess declared that the air was cleared of the 
pest. “ Now our magic may avail,” she an- 
nounced. , 

The party returned to the house, removed 
their wraps, and the charms were put forth. 

“It will be as well for us each to knead a 
cake with the left thumb to start with,” she 
said. “Done properly, the act brings good 
fortune. Misfortune follows a mistake, and 
it’s always best to know the worst at once.” 

A small, unbaked cake of stiff dough was 
furnished to each guest. The rule was read; 
the cake must be kneaded with the left 
thumb, while the kneader maintained abso- 
lute silence. Those who succeeded in utter- 
ing no word or exclamation were to be fa- 
vored; an utterance was to bring misfortune. 

Some bobbing for apples put the company 
into a jolly mood. This was done in the cus- 
tomary way, the apples floating in a tub. 

“There’s no other Hallowe’en tradition as 
little corrupted as this,” Miss Jones said. 
“The one mistake made nowadays is that 
the hands of the players are seldom tied be- 
hind their backs—as yours are about to be. 
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We’re in Old England now, remember, and 
this is a truly old-time Nut-crack night.” 

There was much merriment over the whirl- 
ing stick. Upon one end of this an apple 
was impaled; upon the other stood a lighted 
candle. A string was attached near the ap- 
ple, and the stick suspended from the ceiling, 
balanced so that it hung horizontally. It 
was then set whirling and the players, hands 
still bound behind, were each given a few 
minutes’ turn to try for a bite out of the 
apple’s fat cheek. Around and around 
whirled the stick, so rapidly that the candle 
flame brushed noses and chins in the sauciest 
manner. Only one succeeded in biting the 
apple in the allotted time. 

And then, when the early part of the eve- 
ning was spent and the mysterious hours of 
night drew nearer, began the peering into the 
future. The romping died, and tests began— 
simple at first, increasingly weird as the 
night grew later. 

There were nut experiments in the first 
place. By one ancient méthod, once familiar 


in Ireland, three nuts were placed upon the 
bars of the grate. 


These were named for 





THE TEST OF THE THREE 


LUGGIES. 
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WATCHING 


THE WET SLEEVE. 


three lovers. If any one of them cracked in 
the flames, or jumped forth, the one for 
whom it was named would prove unfaithful. 
Another trick was to put two nuts into the 
fire, as close together as possible. These were 
named for a man and a maid. If he leaped 
forth from the flames, it was a sign that he 
would desert her; if she leaped forth, she 
was to be the unfaithful one. 
happy matrimony the two 
burned merrily side by side. 
The test of the three luggies, known in 
old-time lore, was next made. 


In promise of 
occasionally 


The luggies, 
be it known, were merely dishes, saucers in 
this case, all three alike. They differed in 
contents, however. One held clear water. 
one dark water, the third no water at all. 

One by one the blindfolded guests were 
led before the luggies, which stood in a row 
upon the hearth. The player knelt before 
them, and groped for one; his future hung 
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which 
Dipping 


upon the _ choice 
the Fates directed. 
the fingers into the clear 
water meant that he or 
she would marry a maiden 
or a bachelor; the dark, a 
widow or widower; the empty 
dish predicted no marriage at 
all. A shifting of the dishes 
was made before each choice, 
so that the Fates alone could 
guide. 

Then the charms of dark- 
ness were tried. 

It was a winding, black, 
and “creepy” back staircase 
up which the maidens were di- 
rected to seek the magic mir- 
ror. The door at the foot of 
the stairs clapped shut upon 
them; unseen stairs lay 
ahead. In this part of the 
house stillness prevailed. At 
the top of the stairs glim- 
mered a light; this came 
from the chamber in which 
the magic mirror hung. Here 
were found a lighted candle, 
a dish filled with apples, and 
a comb. You have all tried 
a similar test; but how many 
of you have ever practised it 
accurately, according to the 
history of traditions? This 
is the magic mirror rule, cor- 
rectly given: Stand before the mirror, comb 
in the right hand, apple in the left. There 
must be no light but that of a candle. Slowly 
comb your hair, at the same time eating the 
apple, and steadily watching the mirror. This 
is as far as the rule goes; what appears to 
you, ghostly, pale, peeping over your own 
shoulder—that remains to be seen. 

While some were trying the mirror, others, 
always alone, were sowing hemp seed, or 
what Miss Jones was obliged to offer in its 
place. A handful of seed was given to the 
curious one, and she was sent forth to what 
was called “the corn-yard.” Here a sort of 
rick had been prepared for the occasion; a 
pitchfork, or graip, was placed in the sower’s 
hand, and she dragged it as she walked 
around and around the rick, chanting the 
magic words. These she had memorized 
faithfully before tempting the future, for 
she was warned that any error in the chant 








A NUT-CRACK 


might destroy the charm. “Hemp seed, I 
sow thee; hemp seed, I mow thee; and who 
shall be my ain true love come after me and 
pou thee?” At the last words she peeped over 
her left shoulder—and there the wraithlike 
figure was expected to be seen, pulling ghost- 
ly hemp. 

While one tried this charm, another sought 
to read the future through the medium of a 
“ clew,” or ball of blue worsted. Blue is the 
only color which, in this case, will lead the 
spirits of the future to reveal their secrets. 
“You are to go through the back door, follow 
the left path, and stop when you reach the 
kiln-house,” instructed the hostess. 

Standing a few feet from the opening of 
the kiln-house, the girl cast the clew into it, 
holding as firmly as she could, in a very 
shaky hand, the end of the worsted. Then 
she began to wind a new clew from that end, 
the old one unwinding as she did so. The 
promise was that, as she came to the close 
of her task, she would feel a grasp upon the 
other end of the worsted. “ Who holds?” she 
must ery—and the answer would be the 
eagerly sought vision. 

The shirt-sleeve test was to 


include the 





WHO HOLDS THE CLEwW ? 
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THE WHIRLING 


STICK, 


witching hour of twelve, so Miss Jones in- 
sisted that it be deferred until the supper of 
“sowans, bread, cheese, and a libation to 
Bacchus” had been set forth. Her form of 
libation proved to be delicious cider; other 
hostesses may suit themselves in this respect. 
The sowan, according to Scotch history, is 
an oaten cake baked hard; Miss Jones pre- 
ferred to tempt her guests with a modernized 
Scotch cooky, made as follows: One-half cup 
of butter, two' cups of brown sugar, one-half 
cup of milk, one-half teaspoonful of soda, 
two cups of flour, a pinch of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of cream tartar, one teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, two and one-half cups of rolled 
oats. The mixture is to stand an hour before 
being dropped in small cakes upon buttered 
tins and baked in a moderate oven. 

And then came the final test, the trial of 
the wet shirt-sleeve. The left sleeve of a 
shirt was given to each of the seekers to be 
dipped into running water. In the night 
each one ran forth to the creek and dipped it. 

Back in the house, the sleeves were hung 
on separate lines, and each guest watched his 
or her sleeve steadfastly. This must be done 
until twelve—when the sleeve would 
turned. And by whom? 


be 
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Luncheon dish of rice—Put a small cup 
of rice into the double boiler with two cups of 
water, or half water and half milk; cook 
half an hour, salt, remove the cover, and let 
it steam till rather dry. Butter a shallow 
baking-dish, put in a layer of rice, then one 
of cheese, then one of tomato, the last being 
cooked down till thick, and seasoned. Fill 
the dish, putting rice and cheese on top, and 
bake till brown. 

Hamburg porterhouse steak—Have the 
butcher chop fresh beef, and then make it 
into a flat cake, long and narrow, and 
through the middle put a strip of suet, the 
size and shape of the bone in porterhouse 
steak; have ready a hot, dry frying-pan, and 
cook quickly, turning only once; season well, 
and serve very hot. 

French veal hash.—Chop fine bits of cold 
veal, mix with one or more finely chopped 
green peppers and moisten with gravy, or 
hot water and melted butter, with salt and 
pepper. Cook till nearly dry in the frying- 
pan, and serve on rounds of buttered toast. 

Stewed beef and tomatoes.—Have a pound 
or more of beef for stewing cut up into finger 
pieces; put it into a saucepan with boiling 
water, cover and simmer two hours; have 
ready two cut-up tomatoes, or balf a can, 
and add these, with two slices of onion, 
chopped fine, and a large teaspoonful of 
parsley. Add salt and pepper, cover tightly 
again and simmer two hours more, adding a 
little water if it needs it; when tender, take 
it up and serve as it is; or thicken slightly, 
if preferred. 

Mexican codfish—Mince an onion and fry 
brown in a tablespoonful of butter. Add a 
cup of codfish, picked up and freshened by 
pouring boiling water over it and then 
squeezing it dry; stir well and put in a cup 
of stewed tomato; simmer ten minutes, and 
put on buttered toast. 

Potato loaf.—Line a well-buttered bread- 
tin with an inch of mashed potato on the 
sides and bottom; fill up with creamed fish, 
or codfish, or soft meat hash; cover with more 
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potato, and brown in the oven, putting bits 


of butter all over. Turn out on a hot platter. 

Scoteh beef collops.—Cut fine two cups of 
cold roast beef; heat the gravy left from the 
roast, using a small cupful only, and thin- 
ning with water if very thick, or if there is 
not enough gravy. Mince a small onion and 
cook in a little water or gravy till tender; 
add the meat and heat to the boiling-point, 
but do not let it cook, or it will grow tough. 
Serve on toast. 

Creamed salt mackerel——Soak a 
mackerel twenty-four hours, the skin side 
up, and change the water twice. Lay it in 
a shallow pan or the frying-pan, and cover 
with good, rich milk; simmer twenty min- 
utes, or a little less, if the fish is small. Lift 
it carefully and put it on a hot platter in 
the oven; melt a tablespoonful of butter, rub 
smooth with as much flour, and mix slowly 
with the hot milk in the pan; add a little 
pepper and strain over the fish; sprinkle with 
chopped parsley. 

Instead of stewing the mackerel in milk 
it may be cooked, after soaking, in water 
seasoned with onion, parsley, and pepper, till 
tender; then drained, put on the platter, and 
covered with a nice white sauce, made of a 
cup of thickened milk or cream, seasoned 
with pepper. 

Creamed fish and eggs.—Take a cupful, or 
less, of cold fish, without skin or bones; add 
as much more hard-boiled egg. and a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley; thicken half a 
cup of milk with a tablespoonful each of 
flour and butter mixed and rubbed smooth, 
and put with the fish; season all, bring to 
the boiling-point, and serve. Or, put into a 
baking-dish, cover with crumbs, and brown: 
this is a good way to use up fish when only 
a little is left from a meal. 

Easy oyster stew.—Get good-sized oysters, 
drain them, and strain the juice. Put this 
into a saucepan, season with salt and pepper, 
and bring to the boiling-point. Make some. 
rounds of toast, butter them, and arrange on 
a hot platter in the oven; when the juice 


nice 




















SIMPLE 


boils up drop in the oysters and leave them 
till the edges curl; do not let them boil, 
merely steam as the juice simmers; as soon 
as they are done, pour them at once on the 
toast, and serve. 

Quick celery stew.—Chop very fine the 
outer stalks of celery, three or four of them, 
and pull off the strings; or, chop any cooked 
celery left over; heat a quart of milk, drop 
in the celery, season with salt and pepper, 
add a pint of oysters without their juice, 
and as soon as their edges curl take all up, 
and serve like soup. Use the oyster juice 
in another soup, or add a cup of milk and 
make a luncheon soup, with cracker crumbs 
added to thicken. 

Baked custard.—Cut corn from the 
ear till you have about a quart, and put it 
through the meat-chopper. 


corn 


Or, use canned 
Mix with a cup of 
milk and the yolks of two eggs, beaten well, 
with salt and pepper; put into a baking-dish 
with bits of butter all over, dust with pepper, 
and bake brown. 

Cauliflower and carrot salad.—Boil a small 
head of cauliflower and pick up in small 
bits; season with salt. Boil and scrape four 
small new earréts’ and chop these fine; put 
the cauliflower on a dish on a few lettuce 
leaves, with the carrots, and pour 
French dressing over all. 

Red pepper and cabbage salad.—Get large 
red peppers and cut into halves lengthwise; 
take out the inside. Chop fine some fresh 
cabbage, mix with mayonnaise, and fill the 
shells; serve on lettuce. 

Tomato and cheese salad.—Slice very thin 
some American cheese; peel and cut some 
thick slices of tomato; put two of these to- 
gether with a slice of cheese between, lay on 
lettuce, and pour French dressing over all. 

Baked peaches—Peel some fine large 
peaches, or scald them and take off the skins; 
put them into a baking-dish, with a cup of 
sugar and half a cup of water, and bake till 
tender. Serve cold with cream. 

Huckleberry pudding.—Line a deep bak- 
ing-dish with thin slices of buttered bread; 
fill up the dish with huckleberries and cover 
with sugar and more bread; put on a plate, 
and bake an hour in a hot oven; remove the 
plate and cool; put on a meringue of two 
beaten egg-whites mixed lightly with two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and brown in the 
oven. Serve cold with cream, or without any 
sauce. 


corn in the same way. 


cover 
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Easy rice Bavarian with pears.—Stew a 
cup of rice in two cups of milk till it is thick 
and smooth; stir with it two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, a little salt, and a tablespoonful of 
gelatine dissolved in a little cold milk; flavor 
and pour into a mould. Peel some small pears, 
and simmer in sugar and water till they are 
transparent; cool, turn out the rice, and sur- 
round with the pears and juice. To make 
this dessert richer, add a small cup of cream 
to the rice as it cools, before putting into the 
mould. 

Peach shortcake-—Make a baking-powder- 
biscuit dough, sweeten well, and bake in one 
layer in a pan. Split while warm, butter 
well, and fill with mashed peaches and sugar. 
Put sugar over the top; serve fresh, but 
cool, with cream. 

Delicious brown -betty—Peel and slice 
some apples; butter a baking-dish, put in a 
layer of fine crumbs, then a layer of apples, 
then sugar, nutmeg, cinnamon, and cloves, 
and dot with butter; repeat till the dish is 
full, and pour over half a cup of molasses, 
or maple syrup, mixed with as much water. 
Cover with crumbs, set the dish in a pan of 
water, and bake till the apples are soft, bast- 
ing with a little more molasses and water if 
it looks at all dry. Serve warm, with cream. 
Raisins may be added to this pudding, and 
the nutmeg and cloves omitted. 

Baked pears.—Wash and wipe dry large 
cooking pears; core them, but do not peel; 
fill each core with brown sugar and put into 
a pan with a little water on the bottom; 
baste occasionally, and cook till soft, but do 
not let them break; serve very cold, with 
cream. 

Apple birds’-nests.—Peel and core six ap- 
ples, and put them into a buttered baking- 
dish. Mix five teaspoonfuls of flour with a 
teaspoonful of salt and a small half-cup of 
milk; beat the yolks of three eggs and add, 
then the whites, also beaten, then a large 
cup of milk, with three tablecpoonfuls of 
sugar dissolved in it. Pour over the apples, 
and bake for an hour; serve with hard sauce, 
or plain. 

Cottage pudding made with fruit.—Put 
into the bottom of a baking-dish any kind of 
fresh fruit, such as mashed peaches or large 
plums, skinned and stoned; pour over all this 
pudding; mix two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder and half a teaspoonful of salt with 
two heaping cups of flour. Beat one egg 
without separating, add a large half-cup of 
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sugar, three tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
and a cup of milk, and put with the flour. 
Sweeten the fruit, add the pudding, and bake 
till brown; serve with any simple pudding- 
sauce, or with cream. 

Cake, fruit, and custard.—Slice some stale 
sponge-cake and line a pudding-dish; add 
some mashed peaches, sweeten well, and pour 
over a plain custard, made by adding four 
beaten eggs to a quart of milk, with sugar; 
bake in a pan of water till firm; serve very 
cold. 

English plum tart.—Fill a_ baking-dish 
with purple or green-gage plums, pricking 
each one through the skin, or scalding and 
peeling them; cover with sugar, put on a pie- 
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crust, and bake. 
with cream. 

Plum trifle—Scald some nice plums and 
remove the stones; simmer till tender in a 
cup of water mixed with a small cup of sugar; 
take up and cool. Put into a glass dish, and 
cover with whipped cream; serve very cold. 

Simple peach ice—Mash a quart of ripe 
peaches and sweeten with sugar-and-water 
syrup to taste. Put with them the whites of 
five eggs, unbeaten, and put into the freezer; 
turn till solid, and let it stand. Serve when 
needed, in glasses. 

Frozen watermelon.—Scoop out the pulp 
of the melon in large pieces, wet with sherry 
and sugar, and pack five hours in a freezer. 


Serve fresh, but not hot, 



























BY EDITH 


BLIND WINDOWS 


M. THOMAS 


Tue prisoner of a winter day, 
Shut in past windows blind with frost, 
I sit and dream, till far away,— 


How far! my roving Thought is lost. 


It goes, with Memory, to a fane 
That crowns San Miniato’s height, 

Where one dim, wistful, marble pane 
Lets in a formless dream-of-light! 


There dwells the Virgin glorified, 
And many a yearning taper glows. . . . 
But oh, the World, the World outside, 
What beckoning, rosy stain it throws! 












































CLEVER girl, who designs menus and 
dinner cards, was confronted last 
Thanksgiving with an order for some- 

thing absolutely original. The menus were 
for a dinner of twelve. Each was to be dif- 
ferent, and each unlike any that any one else 
had ever had! 
able customer and there was no restriction in 
price, the young woman felt that she must 
succeed or perish. After much cogitation 
and many experiments the following was the 
result: A rather stiff card, eight inches by 
five. At the head of each the arms of one 
of the original colonies; these in colors. At 
the bottom a little pen-and-ink sketch of 
some well-known event which took place in 
the colony whose arms adorned the top. As, 
for instance, Putnam in the wolf’s den on 
Connecticut; Captain Smith and Pocahontas 
on Virginia, ete. The menu itself was in 
Indian, naturally with an English transla- 
tion. The artist admitted she feared that 
she might have mixed her Indian languages, 
and given one dish in Sioux and another in 
Cherokee, but none of the guests knew the 
difference, and the effect was excellent, 
though, when one thinks of it, the poor In- 
dians certainly had no reason for thanks- 
giving in the coming of our ancestors! 

Veils of English, cross-barred horse-hair, 
with diamond-shaped single mesh, will out- 
wear any number of ordinary tulle, and are 
far less trying to the eyes. 

The patchwork quilts of two or three gen- 
erations ago, with their variegated bits of 
cotton, silk, or wool, have become, in many 
instances, veritable historical albums, with 
their samples of textiles in domestic use dur- 
ing the period in which they were made. 

Of course, to those inheriting such treas- 
ures an additional interest is given by the 
fact that a certain “patch” was a piece 
of grandmother’s wedding-gown, or was wov- 
en on great-grandmother’s own loom, or 
showed the style of Aunt Jane’s “appear out” 
or first party dress. Two clever girls, who 
came out last winter, have started a unique 


As the order was from a valu-. 


album, suggested by the silk quilts which 
were among their many gifts on the joyous 
occasion. They had large albums made with 
flexible binding, something after the style of 
those used for postal-cards. 

On each page there is room for a good- 
sized sample, and space underneath for com- 
ments. 

The first is of the soft silk gown worn at 
the afternoon reception their first “ day,” for, 
being close friends, they received together 
with their mothers in one house. 

Next follows the ball gown worn on the 
evening of that great day. Then the street 
gowns, luncheon, reception, and house dresses, 
and even the dainty little wrappers and mat- 
inées of the coming-out trousseau are rep- 
resented. 

Underneath the sample is written the date 
of the first wearing and a note of the occa- 
sion. 

Often there are additional facts or com- 
ments, not, perhaps, of general historical 
value, but sure to be read with interest by 
the girls themselves when their girlhood is 
over. 

For instance, under a square of green la- 
dies’-cloth is written: “ Worn at the Smiths’ 
luncheon. Julia sat next me. Said she al- 
ways thought green made people look sallow. 
Luncheon rather stupid.” 

Under a pale blue chiffon: “ Worn at Mrs. 
Brown’s dinner. Only six at table. Very 
informal and jolly. Such a nice man took 
me out, her cousin from New York. Joe sat 
opposite. Said afterwards I looked like a bit 
of summer sky, just as sweet and elusive and 
unattainable. Think Joe’s manners improve. 
Shall wear pink at the Grays’ reception.” 

Now, could any collection of stamps or 
postal-eards be half so interesting as this 
“textile album ”? 

Tan seems more. difficult to remove from 
the neck than the face. Often when the sum- 
mer brown has quite left the cheeks a slight 
yellowing of the throat remains, which is an- 
noying and unbecoming. A piece of chamois- 
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skin rubbed with a little vaseline and then 
dipped into powdered pumice-stone, is an ex- 
cellent “remover” of tan. The neck shou!d 
be rubbed each night. If the skin shows a 
tendency to put on a little cold 
cream after each treatment. 

Very white hands are the fad of the hour. 
Girls who have worn heavy gloves all sum- 
mer are now reaping their reward, but even 
with such precautions their hands will not 
be of the “lily-whiteness” that fashion de- 
mands. <A safe bleach for the hands‘is to 
rub them well with a lotion made of equal 
parts of lemon juice and glycerine. Let this 
dry on the hands and wear a heavy pair of 
gloves all night. In the morning rinse off 
the lotion with hot water, into which put a 
few drops of tincture of benzoin. 

Freckles on the hands are very hard to get 
rid of. A highly recommended remedy is a 
paste made of finely powdered sulphur and 
white vaseline. Rub on the freckles at night, 
and wear gloves, 

One of the most useful evening dresses for 
a young girl is of white silk tulle, to be worn 
over slips of different colors. Silk tulle is 
really very durable, and can be dry-cleansed, 
or, if simply made, can easily be washed at 
home. It can also be dyed with good effect. 
Dipped in coffee, it takes a lovely amber color. 
The coffee, however, should be carefully 
strained through fine muslin, or the lace. will 
look cloudy. 

Slips may be made of silk or of any thin 
mercerized material. For a more elaborate 
gown a slip of white chiffon, dotted with tiny 
crystal drops, is charming. The softened 
sheen of the little crystals is very effective, 
as they quiver with the movement of the 
wearer. Of course, a gown like this requires 
a foundation slip of white silk. 

These bright, short October days are just 
right for beach-luncheons instead of beach- 
teas. A bonfire will give pleasure even in 
the daytime, and coffee made and drunk in 
the open air is always delectable. 

For the afternoon entertainment, while 
waiting for the early sunset, a search-party 
can be organized to hunt for the translucent 
yellow shells usually to be found along the 
shore near the water’s edge. They will make 
the prettiest sort of a Moorish portiére, either 
strung by themselves or used with alternate 
strings of beads or small dark shells of a dif- 
ferent kind. 

Sash curtains are sometimes made of the 


soreness 
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thin yellow shells, but they are less effective 
than the portiéres, whose more continuous 
motion shows the beautiful changing lights 
of the many shades of yellow, which vary 
from cream to deepest amber. 

A novel way for stiffening the transparent 
collars worn with lingerie or soft silk blouses, 
without the use of featherbones, is by an 
inside collar of heavy grosgrain ribbon. With 
these linings a belt of the same ribbon is 
worn or a girdle matching in color. It is 
more convenient, therefore, to make these 
linings separate. Fit them snugly around the 
neck with tiny hooks and loops at the back, 
where the two collars can be pinned together 
with the usual baby pins. 

The full-throated girl with a tendency to 
a double chin should always shape the front 
of the collar by a small gored pleat. This 
lowers the front of the collar at the top and, 
by making it slightly pointed at the bottom, 
keeps it the same width all around. Made 
in this way, the collar will not only be more 
becoming, but will not turn over just under 
the chin, a fault of the round collar, and one 
that gives a very untidy appearance to an 
otherwise attractive costume. 

A young woman of long experience in 
mounting photographs asserts that her own 
home-made mucilage is better than any of 
the prepared pastes sold for that purpose. 
Get an ounce of gum-arabic crystals and dis- 
solve in boiling water. It should be of the 
consistency of thin cream, thin enough to 
pour easily. When cold, it is ready for use. 

Girls’ headaches and boys’, too, for that 
matter, are often caused by some affection 
of the eyes. Even a slight degree of near- 
sightedness or astigmatism is sufficient to 
cause severe headaches and nervousness. 
When these occur without apparent cause, 
the sufferer should be taken at once to a re- 
liable oculist. 

A little girl, slow in learning to read, had 
finally been pronounced by her teacher hope- 
lessly dull. A physician happened to visit 
the family, and his attention was at once at- 
tracted by the child’s use of her eyes as well 
as by a curious uncertainty of movement of 
the whole body. He examined the eyes and 
advised taking the child to an _ oculist. 
Glasses were fitted and stupidity vanished 
as if by magic. The little brain proved itself 
more than usually alert once it knew what 
it was doing, and there was no more nervous 
hesitation nor irritability. 

















OUR GIRLS 


A convenient little addition to one’s desk 
furnishings is a tiny pin-ball. It should be 
about as big as a walnut and stuffed tightly 
enough to be firm and preserve its perfect 
spherical shape. .It is intended to hold the 
tiniest of tiny pins, the size used to fasten 
tape and ribbon bolts. When one is writing, 
there is often pressing need of a pin to fasten 
a sample, or a newspaper cutting, or a stamp 
to a page of a letter, and there never seems 
to be a pin handy at such a moment. If there 
is, it has a round head, or at least is big 
enough to make a hole through the envelope. 
This insignificant trifle of a pin-ball will be 
found a source of great satisfaction, so they 
say who have used them. 

In choosing a hat, if the features are large, 
especially the nose, don’t get a small toque. 
Even if it is big enough for the head, it 
isn’t big enough for a good general effect. 

On the other hand, the small-featured girl, 
even if she is tall, should not wear a hat 
which looks heavy and loaded down with 
trimming. Of course, a picture-hat may be 
worn, but it must have the effect of delicacy. 
Sometimes this depends on the trimming, 
either the material or the arrangement, and 
sometimes the mere curves of the brim will 
add to or detract much from the desired ef- 
fect. 

A delicious accompaniment for afternoon 
tea which has the merit of not being common 
in this country, is Seotch shortbread. It is 
quite different from American “ shortcake,” 
which is nothing but pie crust, while the 
shortbread, curiously enough, is sweetened. 

The Secotechwoman’s own rule for short- 
bread caJls for equal weights of the three in- 
gredients, sugar, butter, and flour—for in- 
stance, a half-pound of each. Cream the 
butter and sugar, add the flour a little at 
a time, sifted, of course, and stir in thor- 
oughly. 

Roll out to a half-inch thickness, and bake 
in shallow, well-greased pans. Cut into 
squares while warm, or, better still, break 
into convenient pieces. It will keep indefi- 
nitely. 

Served with large cups of coffee it is a 
simple and acceptable dessert for luncheon. 

Those for whom yokes of open embroidery 
or lace mean necks disfigured by tattoo pat- 
terns in tan, should adopt the French fashion 
of high-necked corset-covers. 

A set of these dainty underwaists just 
brought from Paris are of nainsook, with the 
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whole upper part of lace, either an all-over 
pattern or of insertion and beading. 

They are so exquisite in design and mate- 
rial that they might easily be worn in place 
of a guimpe. They are, however, intended 
simply to shield the tender skins for which 
open-work waists are not sufficient protection 
from either heat or cold., At the same time 
they only soften without destroying the ef- 
fect of the transparent yokes. 

A convenient tooth-brush case for travel- 
ling is an ordinary wide-mouthed phial to be 
obtained at any druggist’s. Get one just 
large enough to contain the brush. Tie a 
narrow ribbon around the neck of the bottle 
with a hard knot. When the brush is slipped 
in tie the ribbon around the neck of the 
brush, and the thing is done. The wet brush 
is kept from contact with other articles and 
is protected itself, while the open-necked 
bottle allows a circulation of air. Of course. 
the bottle should be frequently rinsed with 
listerine or a weak solution of carbolic acid. 

Just now all the girls and young matrons 
have taken to standing about in the drawing- 
room after a luncheon or dinner. 

The effect is rather pleasing when the 
gowns are beautiful and motions graceful, 
but one nervous, awkward, or self-conscious 
person will not only destroy the artistic value 
of the entire group, but will produce a con- 
dition that is decidedly unrestful, to say the 
least. Fidgets are contagious, and the nerv- 
ous and awkward ought to practise serenity 
of manner and graceful posture before adopt- 
ing this last after-meal fashion. 

If the coils of one’s hair are roughened by 
the dry split ends that refuse to lie flat, try 
brushing the ends by themselves. That is, 
gather a bunch of hair in the hand, holding 
it about six inches from the end, and brush 
it vigorously night and morning. Whether 
the friction removes the dry brittle tips, or 
whether the brushing simply stimulates the 
circulation of the hair, certain it is that in 
a short time the hair begins to look better, 
and in time the braids and twists resume 
their natural smoothness and gloss. 

For a gift to one who, perhaps, has not had 
a breath of salt sea or fragrant moorland 
through the hot summer, why not take home 
a bunch of “ meal-plum ” vine with its glossy 
green leaves and still scarlet berries. Sealed 
in an air-tight glass globe, both these and 
pigeon berries are said to keep fresh and 
vivid all through the winter. 
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HE woman or girl who has not at- 
tempted to make needle-laces is of an 
ever-diminishing minority, and when 


she has once yielded to the witchery of the 
stitches, she is ever after an ardent enthu- 
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LACE DOILY. 
siast over the work. She may remain stead- 
fast to the variety she first learned to do, or 
she may accept with alacrity each new de- 
parture of the work. In either her 
foundation must be a knowledge of how to 
make a variety of stitches, for it is the 
stitches that make the value and beauty of 
the lace. Knowing how to make a large 
number of these stitches, she is ready to un- 
dertake any of the many beautiful varieties 
of needle-made laces. The difference or dis- 
tinction of these laces lies in the varieties 
of braids used and the selection of stitches. 
The eighteen-inch square illustrated shows 
an excellent design and a good arrangement 
of stitches. It may be used as a centrepiece or 
a pillow-cover. A silk and linen braid, with 
a draw-thread on either edge, is used. When 
sewing the braid to the pattern the draw- 
thread is pulled up as each curve of the de- 
sign is basted. 


case 


The work of putting in the stitches is be- 
gun at the centre and continued outward 
until the edge is reached. The Bruges stitch 
is used everywhere in the background. In 
this stitch (see Fig. 7) the thread is fastened 
at the nearer edge of the space, carried 
across to the opposite side, and secured. A 
buttonhole-stitch is then worked over this 
thread at the point at which the knot is de- 
sired. Upon this stitch two or three close 
buttonhole-stitches are worked. As is shown 
in the illustration, this stitch admits of a 
varied treatment. The bars may be parallel 
or diverging; they may form wheels or stars 
at the centre of which a web may be woven, 
or they may be arranged to cross at right 
angles in a checker-board design. In the 
centre of the square illustrated a web is 
woven at the centre of the radiating bars, 
and around it are three circlings of thread, 
equally distant, and tied at each bar. The 
last circling is closely buttonholed. 





FIG. 1.—POINT DE VENISE STITCH. 


The adjacent curved parallel spaces are 
filled with an ornamental arrangement of 
Russian atitch (see Fig. 9). The space is 
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FIG. 2.—A SIMPLE COBWEB. 


first filled throughout its length with plain 
Russian stitch. The work is then reversed 
in the hand and two  buttonhole-stitches 
worked under each stitch of the row of Rus- 
sian stitches. These four curved spaces 
should be worked before any other stitch is 
undertaken, and throughout the design one 
set of spaces should be filled before another 
is begun, as much of the evenness of the de- 
sign and perfection of the 
work depends upon this. The 
filling of spaces, irrespective 
of sequence or order, often 
results in a discouraging pull- 
ing away of the braid from 
the design and the consequent 
flattening of the curves. The 
eight adjoining long curves 
should next be filled with the 
same stitch. 

The four semicircular spaces 
enclosed by the Russian stitch 
just completed are filled with 
Sorrento or cobweb stitch 
(see Fig. 8). This should be 
begun at the point of the 
space nearest the centre, and 
worked outward toward the 
base of the space. This meth- 
od of procedure applies to the 
filling of nearly all spaces. 
This Sorrento stitch consists 
of two buttonhole-stitches 
placed close together at regu- 
lar intervals, leaving the in- 
tervening loops of uniform 
size, and for speed in the 
work should always be begun 
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at the left of the space, as then the thread 
does not have to be thrown into position for 
each stitch. Upon reaching the right side of 
the space the thread is entered into the braid 
and down one stitch. It is then carried in a 
straight line across to the left side and en- 
tered into the left braid. This line should lie 
just below the row of loops above. The work 
is then continued to the right by work- 
ing two close buttonhole-stitches in each loop 
of the first row, each time including the 
straight thread with the loop. 

The arrangement of the Bruges stitch in 
the crescent-shaped spaces is especially good. 
Each group of radiating bars,-with its woven 
web, is separated from its neighbor by a 
single bar crossing at right angles. The cen- 
tral group is provided with a fine flat ring 
instead of the web. 

Next to this is a long, double curved space 
filled with the buttonholed Russian stitch. 
As the outer edge of the lace should be 
heavier than the central part, four button- 
holed stitches, instead of two, are worked on 
each stitch of the Russian stitch. 

The large shield-shaped space which forms 
the centre of each corner is filled with dia- 
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two on the loop at the left. In the next row 
five stitches are worked under the two at the 
right, two under the five (completing the 
first diamond), and five under the left two. 
In the next row eight stitches are worked 
under each group of five. This is continued 
until the space is filled. Always the rows of 
eight contain no other stitches, and are pre- 
ceded by groups of two and five, and followed 
by groups of five and two. 

One of the prettiest stitches shown is the 
Raleigh bar (see Fig. 6), next to the dia- 
mond-stiteh. This coral-like effect is pro- 
duced by an irregular placing-of buttonholed 
bars. A single thread is carried across the 
space and a stitch into the braid taken to 
secure it and keep the finished bar from 
twisting. Close buttonhole-stitches are 





PIG. 3.—DIAMOND OR VALENCIENNES STITCH. 


mond or Valenciennes stitch (see Fig. 3). 
Because of the shape of the space and the 
large pattern of this stitch, it was deemed 
advisable to reverse the general order of pro- 
cedure and work from the point or apex of 
the space back towards the broader end. 
Each diamond consists of five rows of 
stitches, each having, respectively, 2, 5, 8, 5, 2 
stitches. In the work as shown, the two 
stitches are placed on the short bar across 
the point of the space. In the next row two 
stitches are worked to the right, one between, 
and two to the left of the first row. In the 
third row two stitches are worked to the 
right, one between each two of the rows above, 
and two to the left. In the next row the FIG. 5.—SIMPLE BUTTON HOLING. 
beginnings of the new diamonds must be 
placed so two stitches are worked on the loop 
at the right, five under the eight above, and 








worked on this singlé thread. Whenever a 
picot is wanted two or three buttonhole- 
stitches are worked between the last two 
stitches made, and the buttonholing of the 
bar continued. When a new loop is desired 
the buttonholing is stopped midway (or 
where it happens) of the bar, the thread se- 
cured into the braid or buttonholing at some 
other point, and the buttonholing continued 
with frequent picots. 

Nothing is prettier for the circular spaces 
along the edge of each corner than the Sor- 
rento wheels or webs. These are prettiest 
and most satisfactory when there are an un- 
even number of radiating bars. In an even 
space like these this is accomplished by car- 
rying the first bar across a little to one side 
of the point that would divide the space 
FIG. 4.—SPANISH NET STITCH. evenly. There is in this way room for the 
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extra half bar which makes it possible, in 
the weaving of the web, to always pick up 
an under bar. 

The filling of the corner spaces is an elab- 
oration of the wheels. Ten twisted threads 
are carried across the space and upon .them, 


from the centre or crossing-point, two 
small and two large graduated fans are 
woven. 

The second illustration shows an eight- 





FIG. 6.—THE RALEIGH BAR. 


inch doily of almost the same design made 
with fine point-lace braid and No. 800 
thread. Sorrento wheels and webs are used 
for the background, the larger webs being 
surrounded by two circlings of the thread. 
These webs, to be satisfactory, 
many twisted 


must be 
woven on bars set at close 
intervals. 

The Sorrento or cobweb stitch used in the 
four semicircular spaces differs in two ways 
from that used in the larger design. The 
stitches are set nearer together, making a 
closer network, 
and only one 
stitch is placed 
in each mesh. 

The little 
wheel inser- 
tion between 
the two rows 
of tied Rus- 
sian stitch re- 
quires little 
explanation, 
except for the 
ring at its 
widest part. 
This little 
ring consists 
of eight or ten 
circlings of 





Fig. 7. 


THE BRUGES STITCH. 
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FIG. 38.—SORRENTO STITCH. 


the lace thread around the end of'a small 
bone 


knitting-needle. These are overcast 
together, slipped off the » knitting-needle, 
and basted into position on the pattern. 


Each of the twisted bars is made by pass- 
ing the thread through the ring and over- 
casting it back to the braid. When the 
last bar is begun the thread is entered into 
the circle as usual, the whole circle closely 
buttonholed, and the overcasting of the bar 
completed. It is well to begin the filling of 
this space at the ring. When one-half of the 
twisted bars have been placed, the little di- 
agonal bars crossing the space are worked. 
These are then tied in pairs by a thread ex- 





FIG. 


9.—BUTTONHOLED RUSSIAN STITCH. 


tending the length of the space, entering the 
ring and overcast back to its beginning with 
a little web woven at each intersection. 

In the shield-shaped spaces point de Ven- 
ise or “shell” stitch is used. 

In the four circular spaces along the edge 
of each corner a single row of Spanish net- 
stitch is worked and drawn up into a circle 
by passing. the working-thread. once through 
each loop. The resulting circle is closely 
buttonholed. The Spanish net-stitch is made 
from left to right. 
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HE woman with one maid or no maid 
- at all may feel that she is debarred 

dinner-giving. Or she may feel that 
the trouble of the dinner outweighs the 
pleasure she grants or gains. The luncheon, 
the supper, or the afternoon tea fits so well 
into her capabilities as to kindle or strength- 
en in her heart a belief in special Provi- 
dences. 

With these forms of entertaining, as with 
the dinner, the preparation is much what the 
hostess chooses to make it. I have spoken be- 
fore of the tendency to simplify meals. The 
rule which prevails at dinners extends to 
luncheons. I have in mind lunch-parties I 
have met where course after course succeeded 
one another—appetizer, bouillon, fish, entrée, 


piece de résistance, more entrées, sorbet, 
game, salad, sweet, fruit, coffee—until the 
women who began bravely under the im- 


pression that the meal would be only an ex- 
tension of the light repast usual in the mid- 
die of the day felt themselves on the verge 
of collapse from plethora. 

This sort of thing may once have been 
fashionable. Never was it rational. It is a 
sign of the increasing common sense of the 
entertaining community that it is no longer 
even a la mode. 

Let me tell of two luncheons which stand 
out in my memory, and might serve as mod- 
els to the-woman without a maid. 

The first was given in an old house dating 
back to Colonial days. Need for economy, 
combined with the difficulty of securing serv- 
ants in a rather remote country locality, had 
obliged the mistress of the house and her 
daughters to do their own work. They had all 
the traditions of elegant living, and they 
carried these into effect when they waited 
on themselves as when they had trained serv- 
ice. Three of us fortunate guests took our 
places at a dining-table of old mahogany, and 
ate and drank from ancestral china, glass, 
and silver. The table was laid with centre- 
piece and doilies of fine damask, flowers 
were in the middle of the table, and every- 
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thing was arranged in the usual conventionai 
fashion. 

It was summer, and the first course was 
jellied bouillon. When this had been eaten 
one of the daughters rose, with no word of 
apology, and removed the cups, leaving our 
empty plates in front of us. The next course, 
a cold meat of some sort, a salad, and fresh 
rolls, was already on the table, and we served 
ourselves, passing plates as we would have 
done at the home table if without a maid. 
Tea was made and poured by the hostess. 

This course finished, the daughter again 
rose, removed the plates, crumbed the table, 
and put on a dish of superb strawberries, a 
pitcher of cream, and a plate of cake. Again 
Wwe waited on ourselves. All through the 
meal the conversation was easy and pleasant, 
with no word of apology for the lack of a 
maid—and, indeed, her absence was searcely 
noted. When we left the house it was with 
the memory of a delightful lunch, prepared 
and served with a perfection that left no 
room for criticism. 

The other luncheon was eaten many miles 
from the first, at the home of a young couple 
who were obliged, for economy’s sake, to dis- 
pense with a maid. Five of us sat down to 
table and found at each place a glass cup 
filled with ice-cold fruit macédoine. As we 
finished this we followed the example of our 
host and set our cups to one side. The host- 
ess had a serving-table at her elbow and a 
chafing-dish in front of her, and proceeded 
to prepare the hot dish of the meal. Light 
rolls and Saratoga chips were on the table, 
and beside each place when we sat down was 
a plate of salad. Not until all the substan- 
tials had been eaten did the hostess arise, 
quietly remove the plates, brush off the 
crumbs, and put before each of us half a 
nutmeg melon filled with ice-cream. On the 
veranda, after lunch, she brewed us coffee in 
a Vienna coffee-pot. 

I have attended many large and elaborate 
luncheons of which I have forgotten the de- 
tails. but every feature of these two delight- 
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ful meals remains with me. Only gentle- 
women, too sure of their position to be con- 
scious or uncomfortable because deprived of 
hired service, could have carried through af- 
fairs with so mych dignity and grace. 

If I have made a long preamble it is be- 
cause I feel that the rehearsal of the success 
of two housekeepers may be helpful to others 
similarly situated. 

The table for such a luncheon should be 
prettily set, bare if the table-top warrants’ it, 
except for centrepiece and -doilies, and cov- 
ered with a white cloth if the wood is not 
presentable. luncheon cloths have a 
little color about them and are very attract- 
ive. Smaller napkins are used for luncheon 
than for dinner, and may be adorned with 
drawn-work or plainly hemstitched. The 
napkin is laid by the forks at the left of the 
plate, the knife and spoon at the right, the 
tumbler the latter. Little dishes of 
candies, olives, and nuts may be on the table, 
and the bread-and-butter plates, usually 
omitted at a dinner, may be on the left of the 
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place in a position 
tumbler on the right. 
A luncheon may begin with beef or chicken 
bouillon, hot or cold, or with clam or oyster 
soup. Or this course may be omitted and a 
macédoine of fruit or halved grapefruit or 
melon may be served instead. If the macé- 
doine is served, it may be in cocktail or 
lemonade glasses, the fruit cut into small 
squares and very cold. This may be on the 
table when the guests come into the room. 
For the course, if fish is to be 
served, creamed fish au gratin is excellent. 
this may stand for some time after 
cooking without injury to its excellence. 
Fish may be omitted, if one prefers, and 
creamed chicken au gratin 


corresponding to the 


second 


since 


come next, or 


chicken served in some other way, or chops. 
This would be also the time to bring the 
chafing-dish into service, and to cook in it 
oysters, or fish, or meat, or cheese, or eggs, 
or any of the other dainties known to the 
chafing-dish expert. 

This course may 


be succeeded by a salad, 
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or accompanied by it if one prefers, and there 
should be an effort to have the salad some- 
thing a little unusual. Salads without num- 
ber are possible nowadays, and nearly every 
week brings the suggestion of a fresh one. 
Next the sweet, and this, too, may be sim- 
ple or elaborate, as one pleases. Ice-cream is 
not . indispensable. Stewed figs, figs and 
green ginger, berries in jelly with whipped 
cream over them or au naturel or with cream, 
tarts of fruit or anything else, syllabubs, 
such as they know how to make in the Old 
Dominion, and which may easily be made at 
the North in a region where cream and eggs 
are plenty—there is no need that I should 
make further suggestions. To end, a cup of 
coffee, unless it is preferred to serve this with 
the second course. 
luncheons ‘in 


My description of- the two 
my introduction may supply 
suggestions for changing plates and other 
service. 

The supper, whether for Sunday night or 
some other oceasion, is conducted much along 
the lines of the luncheon, and is even more 
informal. It rarely begins with a soup or appe- 
tizer, unless it may be toast or thin bread 
and butter spread with caviare or anchovy 
paste or something of the sort. The solid 
is usually prepared in the chafing-dish. The 
suggestions for this are numberless. Eggs a 
la Newburg, or curried, or deviled, or panned, 
or in black butter, or poached in cream or 
_tomato sauce, or in combination with fish, 
flesh, or fowl, or in a Scotch woodcock; 
cheese in a rarebit or a fondu (and every man 
there will have his. own view how the rare- 
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bit should be made, agreeing upon one 
point only, that his method differs entirely 
from the one followed at the moment); 
oysters, or clams, or lobster or crab meat @ 
la poulette or 4 la Dewey or a la Newburg 
or deviled, chicken terrapin or au supréme or 
in any one of a dozen other ways—there is 
no limit to the dishes, and they may be as 
inexpensive or as costly as one chooses to 
make them. ° 

The second course at such a supper should 
not be elaborate. Cold meat, if one wants 
it, with a salad, or, if the salad is rather 
heavy and substantial food has been served 
from the chafing-dish, the cold meat may well 
be left out. If it appears it may be cold 
tongue or chicken, turkey or duck, ham, lamb, 
veal, or beef, or veal loaf, galantine or jellied 
chicken, and the salad may be suitable to 
accompany it. 

The sweet should not be rich. Enough tax 
has already probably been laid upon the 
digestion. Fruit or cream cheese and jam 
or something of equal simplicity should con- 
clude the meal. Chocolate or coffee may be 
served at the second course in large cups, 
or at the end in demi-tasses. 

For supper the table is spread as for lunch- 
eon. The hors d’wuvre are served or omit- 
ted, as one pleases. The chafing-dish is on 
the table from the first, and the cups and 
saucers may be put on the table when it is 
set. 

For a late-at-night supper, after a card- 
party or similar affair, the supper is a little 
less substantial. The chafing-dish prepara- 
tion may be there, but the second 
course may be left out altogether, 
or only a salad, and that not rich 
or elaborate, given after the chafing- 
dish dainty. This, by the way, in 
the interests of humanity, should 
not be too deadly. Many a man 
will feel safe in taking liberties 
with his digestion on Sunday night 
—perhaps fancying that the sanc- 
tity of the day may have a happy 
effect upon the gastronomic appa- 
ratus—who would hesitate to run 
a like risk at the end of a social 
evening which has followed a long 
working-day and a hearty dinner. 

In warm weather the chafing-dish 
is best dismissed, and the late sup- 
per may consist of a salad, thin 
bread and butter or sandwiches, 
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and iced drinks of some sort. Fruit punches 
and similar summer drinks are many, both 
with and without aleohol. Whether the sup- 
per be early or late, Sunday or week-night, 
the services of a maid may well be dispensed 
with. Part of the enjoyment of such an oc- 
easion is due to its unconventionality, and 
the men of the party may wait on themselves 
and on the women present with no breach of 
conventionality. 

The afternoon 
tea has smoother sailing than when 
planning a supper. Besides getting her 
fresh order and arranging her 
flowers, her chief preliminary work will be 
making cake and sandwiches. Both are 
essential at an afternoon tea where guests 
are entertained, but the choice of what each 
shall be is unlimited. The sandwiches are as 
much comme il faut, when of thin bread and 
butter folded in two and cut into squares or 
triangles or circles, as when they are filled 
with paté de foie gras or anything else equal- 
ly costly. The medium between these ex- 
tremes is taken by sandwiches of minced 
chicken or tongue or ham, or of cheese and 


hostess contemplating an 
even 


house in 


nuts, or cheese and lettuce, or any one of a 
dozen other fillings, and the bread may be 
white, brown, whole wheat, Graham, gluten, 
or any other variety. 

The same license prevails about cake. 
Home-made or fancy, either will serve, and 
may be one or two kinds or a larger selection. 
Salted nuts and bonbons may also be offered. 

The tea must be the best and carefully 
brewed. An excellent plan is to make it 
very strong early in the afternoon, and, when 
it has drawn five minutes, to-turn it from 
the leaves. It may then be kept hot, and 
diluted with boiling water as one pleases, 
with no dread that tannic acid is developing 
by long steeping. 

When the hostess intends to have more 
than half a dozen or so guests at her tea, she 
should, unless she has daughters to aid her, 
invite some one to help her pour the tea or 
the tea and coffee or chocolate she offers her 
friends. In any case it is well to secure the 
services of some young girls or intimate 
friends who will supplement the activities of 
the hostess and see that no one is overlooked. 

At a small function where the tea is made 
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by the. hostess or her daughter or friend in 
the drawing-room, the tea-table is supplied 
tea-caddy, and tea- 


with hot-water kettle, 
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be set in front of the guests, that they may 
take their tea in comfort, will prove an addi- 
tion to the coziness of the occasion. For such 





A CONVENIENTLY 


pot. 


saucer of sliced lemon, may also be here or on 
Several small tables to 


another small table. 


ARRANGED 


When the table is large enough the cups 
and saucers, sugar-bowl and cream-jug and 


TEA SERVICE. 


a purpose the pretty and inexpensive folding- 
tables are excéllent, ‘and are especially de- 
sirable for the dweller in flats with small 
extra space at command. 





JUDGMENT | 


BY JOHN 


brother man he 


His 


Each fault he 


D. BARRY 


watched with jealous mien; 


marked, each merit he begrudged; 


He scorned all failure, and he lashed all sin, 


Yet never knew it was himself he judged. 















T is said that between November 1 and 
the Christmas holidays somewhat over a 
million dolls from the American 
merchant’s hands to those of little American 
girls, and that proportionate millions of Eng- 
lish, French, German, Russian, Italian, Aus- 
tralian, ete., dolls pass similarly from the 
shops inte the possession of other millions of 
children of those races! 


pass 


Yet we have heard 
numerous wails in the recent past, that the 
children of this period were becoming too 
precocious to play with such toys, and a 
Wiseonsin clergyman has deplored in the 
public print the passing of the dolls and the 
savage tendency which, in his judgment, was 
causing a substitution of a “vulgar woolly 
bruin ”! 

Even more wonderful was the rejoinder of 
a metropolitan editor, who, in his morning 
paper, in a ten-inch editorial, denied the 
poetry of the doll, and went so far as to de- 
fine the classes of dolls to which girls of spe- 
cified ages are especially attached! Perhaps 
he was right; perhaps he really knew when 
he said that “ the doll the little girl likes best 
is a shapeless, unidentified thing of rags, 
which resembles nothing in life!” And yet 
again, who knows? perhaps he was wrong. 
It may be that he spoke entirely from that 
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THE NEARER THE DOLL RESEMBLES 
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HERSELF, THE 






curious place known as a man’s point of view. 
At any rate, he concluded, complacently: 
“ The doll, as a whole, keeps a little girl from 
vain wishing for the moon, and for other 
impossible things for which an idle and in- 
dulged child might wish!” As if only idle 
and indulged children might have a doll giv- 
en them to pacify them! As if the doll were 
not the very epitome of childish aspiration 
for every little girl, good or naughty, hungry 
or indulged, rich or in beggary, in the palace 
or the veriest hut! Surely ‘this was proof 
positive that the writer knew little of the 
girl child’s heart! For to her the doll, her 
doll, whether it be of rags or a fair imitation 
of the human form, is far beyond a mere toy 
that shall prove a substitute for idle wishing! 
It is a wonderful, mysterious something that 
stirs the first impulse toward motherhood, 
which gives her glimpses, vague though they 
be, of what that far-off future possession of 
a little child, her very own, shall be! A doll 
a mere fetich? a mere time-killer? 

Who would repeat such blasphemy who had 
read of the part dolls played in the lonely 
infant life of Madame Michelet; in that of— 
But why instance celebrated cases that became 
so chiefly because fluent pens were able to 
record them? Our personal experiences with 
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MORE DOES THE CHILD LOVE IT. 
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THE DOLL’S CLOAKS AND THE BABY DOLL’S LONG DRESS. 


our own doll children wrote themselves in- 
delibly upon our hearts with the sharp pangs 
of childish, yet truly materual, anxiety, of 
poignant fear and of equally poignant joy! 
The little girl and her doll have been the 
themes of tomes of sentimental writing, but, 
after all, the real annals of the doll, its real 
worth to the girl child is still one of those 
secret things that lie in the woman heart un- 
uttered, but ineffaceable, awaiting some word 
that shall really express and explain it! 

It is an effort, perhaps, at self-expression 
on the woman’s part, then, when, at the ap- 
proach of the holiday season, womankind re- 
members those early emotions; and women’s 
hearts reach out tenderly to comprehend and 
supply the wants and yearnings of the little 
sisters who have come so lately into the world, 
to pass through, as they did, that period of 
anxious, wondering, ambitious child-mother- 
hood! No wonder that millions of dolls are 
purchased, and that favorite dolls are taken 
out, repaired, or sent to the doll’s hospital, 
where necessary, and that mothers and aunt- 
ies, and older sisters, and even the grand- 
mothers’ trembling fingers, busy themselves 
with sorting out suitable bits of silk, of mus- 
lin, of ribbon, with which to prepare a sur- 
prising trousseau for their own particular 
little girl’s doll, which must be ready for her 
delighted without fail on Christmas 
morning! 

To be sure, there are purses so full that a 
doll and her trousseau already made may be 
purchased outright, so that both parent and 
child may enjoy the receiving and the making 
of a gift, without a single moment’s effort 


eyes 


toward producing it; but it is a serious ques- 
tion whether the mother who does so pur- 
chase does not deprive herself of a vast 
amount of pleasure, and her little girl also, 
to whom the pretty strange things cannot 
have half the interest which would cling to 
a doll’s dress “made of materials just like 
Mamma’s dress, or like Auntie’s, or my very 
own”! This establishes a real relationship 
between a child and her doll as nothing else 
can, and it is to aid mothers who are disposed 
to make such little garments that the designs 
are given, which are herewith published in 
addition to those others which preceded them 
in the September number of the Bazar. All 
those here shown are simple, easily made, and 
follow the lines of little girls’ dresses rather 
than those over-elaborate, ready-made trous- 
seaux. This, too, adds vastly to the child’s 
feeling of relationship to her doll. 

The nearer her baby resembles herself, in 
form and dress, the more nearly does she 
comprehend and love it: the more nearly does 
it bring to her the feeling of possession of 
a real baby, which, after all, is what the 
baby girl wants. 

The majority of the ready-made trousseaux 
are too elaborate, and therefore “ shoppy.” 
really to give satisfaction. They are made, 
often, of too flimsy material, and do not, 
even in the expensive outfits, bear well a rea! 
washing. The child whose doll may be dressed 
at home, therefore, is far more fortunate 
in her possession than is she who must use 
the ready-made little clothes. 

It adds immensely to the child’s enjoy- 
ment of a doll to have with it the care of 














DRESSED DOLLS 


a wardrobe; to,have the responsibility for 
the making, when possible, or, at least, a share 
in it, of the washing of the small things, 
and the pressing of them, and the keeping 
of them in order in her doll’s wardrobe or 
trousseau trunk. 

Dolls that are too large have little value 
and give little enjoyment to really small 
girls. They would be better selected after 
a real and decided scale, somewhat after the 
following manner: For the little infant of 
from two to four, any little doll from four 
to eight inches high. Preferably, it should 
be all of kid, or all of cloth, or of ‘rubber, 
something shapely but indestructible. It 
may even be a cotton-headed doll; the child 
will love it none the less. From four to six 
years, or seven, a doll of from eight to twelve 
inches will be amply large, and here the little 
bewigged toy will be appreciated, for the 
child has passed beyond the irresponsible and 
carelessly destructive age and started upon 
her career of the affections. She will now 
begin to cherish and to enjoy the care of her 
dolls, and is at an age when she will appre- 
ciate its having a variety of dresses and 
hats and underclothes—in short, a trousseau. 
For a doll of, say, twelve to fifteen inches, the 
wardrobe should consist of one dress for each 
of the divisions of the day, for going out, and 
for staying at home, with the supply of un- 
derwear to match. The more elaborate of 
the ready-made trousseaux contain two night- 
dresses, two chemises, two pairs of drawers, 
two short white skirts, two longer ones with 
ruffles, a little silk petticoat, two morning 
dresses of gingham or other wash goods, a 
white muslin and embroidery slip, one silk 
afternoon dress, a sacque, a cape, a coat, and 
shoes and stockings, low shoes and socks be- 
ing the best, generally. 

The doll’s garments shown herewith com- 
prise a little surplice nightdress with round 
yoke and wide sleeves, in which even the most 
restless dolly is guaranteed to sleep quietly, 
and which, made in pink or blue or other 
lawn, may prettily serve as a morning play 


dress. It is easily slipped on, as it has no 
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fastenings of any kind, and is to be slipped 
over the head. The sleeves being set into a 
wide armhole loosely formed in a full skirt, 
make the drawing in of the arms a simple 
matter. Next, there is a dainty gingham 
dress, a morning dress, with a deep loose 
blouse-waist attached by a belt to a full and 
straight skirt. The collar and full little el- 
bow sleeves, and the lower edge of the skirt, 
are trimmed with narrow Hamburg edging. 
Almost any little girl of seven could do the 
sewing on this dress, if properly guided by 
her mother. This requires tiny buttons and 
buttonholes in the back, which necessarily 
would have to be done by the older hands. 
So, too, would the greater part of the white 
muslin afternoon dress, with yoke of tucks 
and insertion, and a full skirt in which in- 
sertion also heads the embroidery flounce. 
The little cape will perhaps be best in red 
or blue or white cloth, with a little stitched 
band of silk to border it. The hood will re- 
quire to be lined with silk of the same color, 
so that when turned back its edges will form 
a silky facing. 

The little Carrick cloak with the round 
sailor cap made of the same material and 
trimmed with stitched bands, has for its sole 
trimming tiny faced revers of velvet. This, 
the cape, and the nightdress should all come 
quite to the feet, but the play dress and the 
white dress should stop just a line above the 
ending of the dolly’s socks. 

For real baby dolls, all the clothing is long, 
and the skirts should measure from twenty 
to thirty inches wide. No little boy doll’s 
garments are shown here, for the reason that 
some excellent and easily made designs were 
published in the September Bazar. In that 
collection of models there is a little boy’s 
cape which might serve a mother who wanted 
to cut out the little cape shown herewith, 
while, upon careful thinking it over, the pat- 
tern for the Carrick cloak might be modelled 
from the pattern for the kimono shown in 
the first group. It is cut in three parts, one 
back and two fronts, the sleeves being seamed 
down the top from the neck. 
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HE season of the autumn outing which 
+ is now so general, especially with fam- 

ilies having young children, is not al- 
Ways an unmixed pleasure to the mother of 
‘the family. which romping 
children hurt almost 
doubled when they get out into the big, free 
country. Some of the worry which 
accidents cause a mother could be 
if she were familiar with the common cures 
for these mishaps. 


The capacity 


possess to get seems 
these 


lessened 


If a country: boy is stung 
by a wasp or hornet—and boys love dearly 
to enrage these insects and show their half- 
savage nature by picking quarrels with them 
—he picks the leaves of that common weed, 
plantain, and crumples them up till the 
juices start. Then he lays the leaves on the 
smarting spots. The weed will cure 
bites of the mosquito. Point out the plan- 
tain to the children, and they will think it 
fun to doctor themselves. In case a child 
is severely poisoned by insects’ stings the 
stings should be removed if possible. A mag- 
nifying glass will enable one to remove the 
sting with a fine needle, or a tiny key with 
a hollow stem, like the old-fashioned watch- 
key, will, if pressed hard over the spot, drive 
out the sting so that it can be seen and re- 
moved. The wound should then be poulticed 
with powdered bluing and water or cracker 
or bread and milk. Weak ammonia is the 
best wash with which to bathe severe mos- 
quito bites, while slight inflammation caused 
by these torments will yield to salt or cook- 
ing soda and water. If the swellings do not 
yield to ammonia there is danger of erysipe- 
las, and sugar of lead is the specific. This 
violent poison should be handled by the 
mother alone and be kept in a plainly la- 
belled bottle, quite safe from any possible 
misuse. 


same 


The most common poisonous plant of the 
country is the poison ivy, which belongs to 
the sumac family, and is all the more hate- 
ful because it is apt to grow right beside 
innocent, attractive flowers. Its own flower 
is small and insignificantly greenish white, 


while its berries dark blue. Children 
should be taught from the beginning of the 
summer to distinguish the three- 
leaved poison ivy and the harmless Virginia 
creeper, or woodbine, which it so closely re- 
sembles. The woodbine has a compound 
leaf made up of five leaves and its color is 
a darker green than the shiny, pretty leavee 
of the ivy. The latter plant is particularly 
virulent in spring and early summer, witb 
the fresh growth, but it is a good plant to 
let alone at any time. If a child picks it 
carelessly or unexpectedly walks into a grow- 
ing mass, direct him to run home quickly 
and wash his hands in salt and water and 
by no means to touch his face. Common 
cooking-soda, bicarbonate of soda, is a good 
substitute for salt, and often if the face and 
hands are washed in a solution of it before 
going into the woods a sensitive skin is pro- 
tected. There are those, children and adults, 
who are poisoned by even walking by the ivy. 
If the swelling of the flesh begins and salt 
or soda and water do not relieve it, sugar of 
lead will surely, but, if it must be applied to 
the face, the eyes should be kept closed till 
the solution dries into the skin. The blotches 
caused by poison ivy look like raised burns, 
and are often bordered by tiny water blisters. 
These, if neglected, will spread into large 
blisters and be exceedingly painful. 

If the poisoning has been severe the parts 
affected will often swell at intervals for 
many months without apparent cause. But 
the swelling will lessen and at length disap- 
pear without specific medication beyond 
keeping the general health good and bathing 
the parts with the mentioned remedies. 

Poison oak is also a sumac and of the same 
family as the ivy. It exists throughout the 
country in its several species. There is the 
swamp sumac, the climbing sumac, the 
dwarf, and other varieties distinguished by 
their botanical names, the only innocent 
member of the genus being the white, or stag- 
horn, sumac. Children are not so apt to 
gather any of these, as their tall growth does 
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not attract them, but their presence often 
poisons those who do not even touch them. 
The poison manifests itself as does that of 
the poison ivy, and should be treated the 
same. If sugar of lead cannot be obtained, 
nitrate of potash (which is saltpetre), borate 
of soda, or sulphur of zinc may be used in 
a saturated solution with faith of sure re- 
lief. Washing the face and hands in a 
strong solution of cooking-soda before going 
into the woods is said to be a sure protection 
against from these wicked shrubs. 
Teach the children to avoid the sumac fam- 
ily, with its pretty, tropical, fernlike leaves, 
unless you can point out without a shadow of 
doubt the honest white sumac which rehders 
the hillside beautiful with its crimson plumes 
in late August and the autumn. The same 
alkali washes will remove the painful smart 
of nettles. 

The the common night- 
shade are called poisonous. The bad repu- 
tation comes from the weed being confused 
with the deadly nightshade, or belladonna, of 
European countries. 3ut with our night- 
shade the charge is not proven, and, in fact, 
this weed is cousin to our potato and egg- 
plant. The berries of the dogwood, which 
makes the woods beautiful with its striking 
white flowers in May and June, are labelled 
poisonous by country folk, but are not actu- 
ally dangerous. In fact, there are many at- 
tractive berries growing wild, which, while 
not actively poisonous, are unhealthy to eat. 
The bright, scarlet, tiny pin-cherry, whose 
clusters deck small trees, bitterly 
astringent that children are made severely 
ill by eating them, as is the case in a lesser 
degree with the choke-cherry, whose dark 
red berries grow on bushes by the roadside. 
The searlet berries of the bush cranberry, 
the red fruit of the mountain-ash, and the 
berries of the bittersweet, which last is 
cousin to the nightshade, should only be ad- 
mired. The wise rule for children not fa- 
miliar with wild berries is to let them se- 
verely alone. Even when permitted to taste 
by an adult who knows, it should be merely 
to taste, because sharp attacks of indigestion 
are liable to follow intemperate indulgence. 
Raspberries and blueberries come also under 
this rule, as their excess of woody fibre causes 
indigestion. If a child has eaten accident- 
ally of the wild berries mentioned, the reme- 
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dies are, first, an emetic, such as ipecac, if 
the discovery is soon enough. If not, then a 
simple cathartic, castor-oil, and plenty of 
water to drink, and a copious enema of warm 
water after the cathartic has acted. Keep 
the child on a diet of milk and toast for 
twenty-four hours, and if there is still dis- 
turbance, send for the doctor. 

A country boy knows that the fine dust of 
the brown fungi he calls puff-balls will stop 
bleeding. When he cuts himself he 
for one of these if the cut is not serious. 
If the cut is deep it is wise to bathe it in 
warm. water with carbolic in it or a tablet 
of chloride of mercury dissolved in the wa- 
ter. Carefully remove all foreign matter in 
the washing, and then, pinching the lips of 
the cut together, put on strips of adhesive 
plaster. Be sure’and leave little spaces for 
pus to run out. This running of pus is a 
natural process and is not alarming unless 
persistent and the pus comes in unreasonable 
quantities. Sometimes the blood flows so 
rapidly that you cannot close the wound with 
plaster. If so, tie a bandage tightly above 
the wound before you attend to the wound 
itself. This will stop the flow of blood, and, 
Nature having formed her clot, you can do 
your part with plaster. 


hunts 


There is nothing better for bathing sprains 
and bruises than hot water, which should be 
applied copiously. Afterwards bandage the 
places with old cotton or linen wet in tinct- 
ure of arnica or witchhazel. If these reme- 
dies are not at hand, perhaps the farmer’s 
wife or the country store can give you worm- 
wood. Steep this in vinegar and apply hot, 
but remember the wormwood will stain. If 
the skin is badly broken, vaseline, zine oint- 
ment, or witchhazel ointment is most sooth- 
ing after the swelling has begun to subside. 

Boys and girls dearly love to go barefoot 
and mothers often permit, in spite of the 
dangers of tetanus. Fortunately this is not 
great away from the but the modern 
sandal offers a solution of this problem, as 
it protects the sole of the foot and yet allows 
freedom of movement and plenty of air and 
sunshine. Stone bruises will make even a 
sturdy boy who despises sandals miserable. 
The best relief is to soak the feet every night 
in hot water and bathe the bruises in tinct- 
ure of arnica till time itself gradually 
toughens the tender skin. 
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THE NOVEMBERARITY. ©@ 


0F YOU SHOULD BVER FIND THIS THING , 
WHY QUICKLY GET APIECE OF STRING, 
AND TIE HIM SAFELY TO A TREE , 

AND KEEP HIM IN CAPTIVITY . 

LIE ALWAYS SAYS:"0 WILL? DWoN'T?” 
OR,”“OUGCH*” OR,"STOP2” OR, “QUIT?” OR, “DON'T!” 
AND WHEN YOU BRUSH MIS HAIR LE ROARS, 
SO KINDLY KEP KIM OUT OF DOORS » 














RHYMES FOR CHILDREN »* # # By Charles I. Junkin 


THE BOUNDING BILLOW FISHERMAN’S LUCK 
WeEnT a-sailin’ wif me Dad; Been a-fishin’ in z’ brook. 
Wisht I never, never had. Stuck me finger wif a hook, 
Boat went up an’ down s’ quick Tore me panties on z’ gate, 
Made me tummy offul sick! Rover he et all z’ bait. 

Los’ me nice new sailor hat. Feet’s all wet, me finger’s sore. 


Wha’s z’ use o’ doin’ zat? Never goin’ t’ fish n’ more! 
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<n The Onrysanitlhen 
: Yoon Nema sent us oul lola 
Ve suo Dont pull the Powers > 


Cre Gohind only  fusP a Jew 
She litlle ti! thali — 


Lathorine Kamilton 
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WITH THE EDITOR 





F there is any one accomplishment worth learning, it is how to be glad, 1 I 
and how to keep so. As a department of mental and moral hygiene, it is | 
neglected the most by those who most need it. Anybody can be glad when ey 
there is some overwhelming and obvious reason for joy. But how to be glad, ed 
so to speak, on short commons is the attainment ‘o 

} 


at present only of the wise few, and no amount 
of bringing it within the reach of every one | 
seems to persuade the average man or woman to 
study and possess it. 

There are numberless mottoes about joy which people buy and hang up and 
contemplate without in the least removing the habitual droop from their 
mouths. One of the most saturnine and joyless clerks in a large business 
house in New York has a framed motto on his desk (where it strikes even 
the casual visitor with its discordance): “Be Giap You Are Ative!” 
and hundreds of women hang up the “ Footpath to Peace” on their walls and 
sit and worry under it. The oil of gladness is not expressed out of mottoes, 
or out of oneself: it comes from losing oneself in daily living and meeting 
each small mercy with a grateful recognition. No meditative or self-absorbed 
person was ever joyful. Gladness is not a solitary growth. It is rather the 

. oil upon the wheels of life, where their busy friction is quickest. 

Therefore the people who try to worry themselves into a careful cheerfulness, 
or pump the oil of gladness out of their own inner consciousness, do not 
succeed. Gladness is not an effort to be glad; it is just being glad. A simu- 
lated cheerfulness is the most depressing thing on earth. But real gladness 
makes everything easier around it, and is contagious to a degree. 

Its secret is to be ready for the occasions of joy, no matter how small, as 
they come along. They always do. There is enough gladness of children, and 
sky, and flowers, and work well done, and friendship and love and the service ‘ 
of God poured into every day of this round world to make any heart glad that | 

i recognizes or thinks about it. There is a daily share of it for everybody who 
will take it. Even in sorrowful places, gladness shines, and is the sweeter for 
the darkness about it. Little children always find it,—and it is as little chil- 
dren that those of a larger growth must seek it, too. 


The Oi of ~ 
Gladness 


























O woman ever yet was willing to grow old. She may be so burdened 

and broken as to be willing to die, but that is quite another matter. 
Youth, as a vanishing portion, is eagerly clutched back by all feminine 
hands, or duly relinquished, but never willingly laid aside. Nowadays there 
are special opportunities for the woman who 
does not want to grow old. She has learned 
to claim twenty years more, at least, than used 
to be her portion. But always she must claim 
it on conditions, and it is for lack of recogniz- 





Women 


and old Age 














ing these that so many women who wish to hold their youth grow old in spite 
of frantic efforts, and, alas! grow old ungracefully. 
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“Timely wise, accept the terms.” This motto a charming grandmother, 
in her forties, recently engraved on her bookplate. She had made the truth 
of Emerson’s wise saying her own, and made no visible effort after youth. 
There was gray in her hair, and her mobile face had its lines—but every 
line had been traced by smiles, not worries. Young in spirit, dainty in dress, 
she entered into no competition with sweet sixteen. She knew better. The 
people who like sweet sixteen do not like forty-six, however made up to re- 
semble it. But it is equally true that the people who like forty-six, when it 
is charming, do not care for sweet sixteen to any extent. On those terms, 
accepting them frankly, forty-six can work out its own salvation—but only 
on those terms. That was her wisdom. 

A woman, indeed, who does not belong among her contemporaries, so to 
speak, can never have the best of life. A child who prefers older people to 
playfellows has not an ideal childhood. A girl who is too serious and mature 
for her age loses the lovely comradeship of youth. And equally so, a woman 
who refuses to enter middle age with her contemporaries loses the pleasures 
of middle age, which are real pleasures, and is very apt to make herself 
ridiculous into the bargain. Youth of spirit can be had at fifty, at sixty, at 
seventy, on the abiding terms. Accepting life as it ripens is to ripen with 
it, and to cease to grow old by losing that fear of growing old, which is the 
most unhappy part of the passing of the years. 





HERE are two sides to every question, and the people who argue that’ it 
is better Americanism to rear a small family, and do it well, than te 
have a family too large to be properly supported and educated, are probably 
just as honestly patriotic as the holders of the other view. But apart from 
national considerations, the effect upon a child 
itself of belonging to a small family also has 
two sides. There are plenty of parents in 
America, especially those living in cities, in 
flats, and on limited incomes, where one child 
seems to be as much as can be properly cared for. To provide for it, and 
for its education and settlement in life, suitably, appears to be all that is 
possible. The family with an only child is remarkably frequent nowadays, 
whereas in old times it used to be considered a calamity only next to a child- 
less home. And the old opinion has much to back it. For the parents who 
wish only for one or two children, in order to do their best by them, are in 
extreme danger of thereby doing the very worst possible by them instead. 
An only child, whether his mother means it to be so or not, finds his whole 
little world, as he grows up, conditioned only for him. All the family hopes 
converge on him. He is the important member. -Either he is spoiled—and 
how dreadful only children can be all the world knows—or in the effort not 
to spoil him he is made more or less of a prig. The normal child is one of 
a group—yielding some points daily in his normal intercourse with brothers 
and sisters and gaining others; seeing life as a place of give and take, a 
place where he must adapt himself to what others do and are. No older 
person, however anxious and conscientious, can teach a child what other 
children teach unconsciously. To be one of the younger children of a good- 
sized family is an edueation in itself, and an inestimable advantage in life. 





The Problem of 
the Only Child 
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CUPID: YES, THEY ARE BRIDE AND GROOM. 


MOURNING ETIQUETTE 
Lois (aged five—proud of her first mourning) : 
No, thank you, auntie, I do not want the colored 
crayons. I feel like using only black pencils 
since my grandpa died. 


NOT AGAIN 
FATHER: Is that young man here again? 
DAUGHTER: No, pa, it’s all the same call. 





KITTLE: Is Iv TRUE THAT THE RABBIT SLEEPS 
WITH ONE EYE OPEN, MAMMA? 

MAMMA: YES, DEAR. 

KITTIE: THEN WHEN HE IS ASLEEP, ISN’T HE 
ONLY HALF ASLEEP? 


IN QUEST OF KNOWLEDGE 
Mrs. Knicker: Henry, do you think a camel 
ean pass through the eye of a needle? 
KNICKER: Dun’no’. Do you think the eye of a SHE: IM A PRETTY GOOD DRIVER, AREN’? I, 
needle can pass through a button? GRANDPA’? DON’T YOU FEEL PERFECTLY SAFE? 











IN JOCUND VEIN 








PUZZLE: FIND THE MAN WHO 





IS NOT ENJOYING THE 








THANKSGIVING 





SPIRIT. 
IF THE HUSBAND’S THAT KIND 
Mrs. Knicker: Laugh and the world laughs 
with you; weep and you weep alone. 
Mrs. Bocker: Laugh and you get nothing; 
weep and you get fifty dollars. 























“On, JANE, DE WOMAN WOT WAITED ON 
TABLE AT DE T’ANKSGIVIN’ DINNER ASKED ME IF 
[ WOULD HAVE ANODER HELPING OF DE TURKEY, 
AN’ WHEN I SAID, NO’M, I THANKEE, FER POLITE- 
NESS’ SAKE, DE IDIOT TOUGHT I MEANT IT.” 


OUR 


DIDN’T AFFECT HIM 
STELLA: Mrs. 


Jones wants a new coat be- 
cause Mrs. Smith looks so well in one. 


Jack: Yes, but Jones won’t sign a check 
merely because Smith looks so pretty when he is 
writing one. 





“ WILLIE, 


PERHAPS YOU CAN TELL ME WHAT 
INSTRUMENT WAS PLAYED WHILE ROME BURNED.” 
“ T pUN’NO’!—’LESS IT WAS THE HOSE.” 
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On the P Conduct of Funerals 

We would not deny the gravity of death; 
it is a really serious matter even to those of 
us who, while conscious of, or at least ad- 
mitting, no actual sinful performances in 
the past, would, nevertheless, if pressed, con- 
fess to certain minor indiscretions which we 
would be only too willing to join with the 
Lord in forgetting. Nevertheless, if form or 
ceremony or general interest be considered 
the criterion, dying is one of the most popu- 
lar things one can do. Nobody goes to see 
a man born, but the entire community turns 
out to see him buried. Indeed, it is well 
known that many living people, perhaps a 
majority, derive actual enjoyment from be- 
holding with their own eyes life flicker out 
of a person’s body. The almost universal 
satisfaction found from time immemorial, in 
witnessing a hanging we can understand; the 
event is more spectacular and less expensive 
than a circus, possesses grisly human interest 
to a degree, is presumably grimly just, and, 
in any case, is unpreventable. If the hang- 
ing is to take place’ anyway, why shouldn’t 
we see it? That is the reasoning—and it 
seems good enough if one cares for that va- 
riety of sport. But we could never under- 
stand why old women should, as they unques- 
tionably do, love to attend funerals, or how 
anybody could be induced, except as a matter 
of duty, to make a business or profession of 
the handling of corpses. 

We have often wondered how it would seem 
to be an undertaker. Although no other 
trade seems quite so gruesome, there are 
many we can imagine more distasteful. In- 
deed, the really proficient undertaker, while no- 
toriously considerate and even ostentatiously 
patient in dealing with those whom he classi- 
fies in a broad professional way as “the be- 
reaved,” nevertheless bears himself in a man- 
ner singularly proud, and so affords the most 
nearly perfect example to be found anywhere 
of an harmonious blending in a personality 
of haughtiness and humility. Physically he 


conveys the impression of unhealthiness; his 
liver in particular always seems to have been 
making injudicious secretions; but this is a 
condition inseparable, doubtless, from the na- 
ture of his work. What can be reasonably 
expected of the liver of a man whose business 
it is to maintain constantly a mournful 
mien? Exercise, too, is beyond the pale of 
his consideration. Who ever saw an under- 
taker playing tennis or even so deadly a game 
as golf? How could one given to such prac- 
tices hope to retain the custom of the elite? 
He may with propriety, it is true, attend 
divine service; but to one constantly engaged 
in semi-participation in similar rites, the re- 
laxation to be obtained under even the most 
shocking ministrations must necessarily be 
limited. Indeed, the most casual observation 
confirms the suspicion of the futility of this 
method of securing relief. We have seen 
undertakers in church many a time, but 
never one awake; their very familiarity with 
death ‘seems to blunt their comprehension of 
the presence of souls within their own bodies 
and the desirability of arranging to have 
them saved. Unconsciously they come to re- 
gard themselves as apart from other men,— 
and so, perhaps, they are, as a sexton is, or 
a hangman. 

Of the undertaker’s home life we know 
practically nothing. Does he preserve the 
official demeanor through meals, and at other 
times when free to mingle with the family? 
Does he romp with his children? Does he 
even have children? Would it be proper for 
an undertaker’s wife to fetch, such obvious 
distractions into the world? What, we won- 
der, would be the view of our Chief Magis- 
trate upon that point? And, as a matter of 
fact, did any one ever hear of the son or 
daughter of an undertaker? That progeny is 
not uncommon to executioners we know, be- 
cause in the old days the business, then more 
profitable than it is now, was kept in the 
family through many generations. Whether 
a like thrifty spirit animates the undertaking 
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clans we cannot say, but if so it would be 
interesting to know whether a male child is 
taught to subdue his emotions from the be- 
ginning and forced, perchance, to wear black 
mitts in the cradle. It is doleful to be un- 
able to pass on to interested readers authen- 
tic data respecting the inner life of the un- 
dertaker, but partial compensation is found 
in the revelation of the outward aspects of 
his existence and of his attitude towards hu- 
manity contained in a sadly fascinating book 
now lying before us, written by a distin- 
guished member of the craft, decorously clad 
and entitled “The Funeral.” 

It is a suggestive and comprehensive work, 
in four distinct parts, viz., (1) The Under- 
taker, (2) The Minister, (3) The Bereaved, 
and (4) The Friends. 

That the undertaker should be accorded 
first place in the book is but natural, since 
obviously the writer regards him as the cen- 
tral figure and best fitted to withstand suc- 
cessfully the glaring rays of publicity. But, 
while he should not shun duty, he must not 
seek business. “Like a modest damsel,” 
says the mentor, “he is to wait until called. 
Any attempt on his part to bid for the privi- 
lege of caring for a body is vulgarity.” Al- 
though he does not say so explicitly, we are 
confident that our instructor would disap- 
prove of manifestations of exceptional in- 
terest in the precise condition of a sick per- 
son or undue promptitude in the use of the 
telephone upon receipt of information that 
dissolution had taken place. Not that, the 
undertaker should disregard the business as- 
pects of his calling. No. “He should make 
money, but he should make it decently; he 
should advertise in legitimate ways, but to 
contest for work like cab-drivers is disgrace- 
ful; let the work seek the undertaker, not the 
undertaker the work.” The work having 
found him sitting, like a modest damsel, in 
his shop door, he must manifest “ responsive 
tenderness,” whether he feels it or not, “ for 
the sake of policy”; i. e., as we construe it, 
in order to insure subsequent orders from 
related sources. For the same reason, he 
should give personal attention to the singers, 
whose comfort is so often neglected. “In 
the opinion of the writer it would be a paying 
investment for the undertaker to furnish free 
of charge, if necessary, a carriage for the 
accommodation of the singers; it would add 
greatly to the undertaker’s popularity and 
ultimately to his business.” 

VOL. XLUL—75 
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The ideal undertaker is progressive; “the 
world moves”; so must he. “That under- 
taker who is conten! to follow antiquated 
customs and willing to abide forever in old 
ruts is no credit, but rather a disgrace, to his 
profession.” And yet he must not be unduly 
insistent. “If the bereaved are positively 
set in their ideas, it will be difficult for the 
undertaker to effect any change, and it may 
be a decided mistake to attempt it. Tact 
must decide.” How true this simple dictum 
seems in view of the blunders of which we 
are all cognizant,—such, for example, as the 
inconsiderate announcement of an under- 
taker, who having relieved the distressed wid- 
ow by promising to attend to the wig on the 
head of the deceased, afterwards informed 
her with a smirk of satisfaction that she need 
feel no further apprehension, as- he had 
tacked it on. Even though the operation did 
seem necessary and was, of course, harmless, 
how tactless such an observation at such a 
time! 

The Minister is regarded by our author as 
an unsatisfactory, assistant. True, “a suc- 
cessful minister is usually a very busy man 
and cannot be expected to give himself in a 
spiritual way to funeral reforms”; neverthe- 
less, he should forego the use of “ antiquated 
methods” and “by practising modern and 
correct customs” cooperate with the under- 
taker. He should take care, too, that his re- 
marks be appropriate. Under no circum- 
stances should he “attempt to preach a de- 
parted to heaven, regardless of the life he 
had lived”; even “to conduct the service of 
a ngoricusty bad person and ask the choir 
to sing ‘Safe in the Arms of Jesus’ is hard- 
ly the proper thing.” Briefly, says the un- 
dertaker, people should not be led to believe 
that a man can live like a devil and die like 
a saint. 

Much is said, and well said, respecting the 
arrangement of the physical details of the 
ceremony; thoughtfulness, consideration, tact, 
are heavily drawn upon, although it is doubt- 
ful whether the keenest foresight could pro- 
vide for every contingency. There was, for 
instance, the sad case of the man who, having 
buried his wife successfully, complained at 
the store in the evening that his having been 
obliged to ride to the graveyard with his 
mother-in-law had “spoilt the whole day” 
for him. Fortunately such unhappy inci- 
dents are so rare that our author does not 
perceive the necessity for considering them. 
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Each general situation he treats comprehen- 
sively and with delicacy; exceptions he leaves 
to the individual. 

The Friends are dealt with somewhat sum- 
marily. They are urged to exhibit no vulgar 
curiosity, and are warned, in particular, 
that “if engaged by the bereaved to sit up 
with the body of the departed, they should 
not make a pienic of the occasion, since 
laughing and joking and otherwise offending 
the feelings of the bereaved are exceedingly 
bad manners.” 

So the helpful little book ends. One more 
decorous itself or more completely given to 
the cause of decorum we have never read. In 
but a single instance is there the slightest 
departure from the prevailing tone. “If a 
person is never seen in a church on ordinary 
oceasions, he should never be seen there on 
a funeral occasion, unless the funeral be his 
own,” may be based upon sound judgment; 
but it seems somewhat suggestive of flippant 
satire hardly becoming the treatment of a 
subject shrouded in solemnity. In view of 
the fact, however, that in the multiplicity of 
directions to all participants, from the man 
who tolls the bell to the boys who hitch up 
the teams, this is the only sign of a hint, 
respecting seemly conduct, to the departed, 
the slighting nature of the allusion may well 
be regarded as pardonable. With all other 
conclusions of the writer we find ourselves 
in complete accord. 


The Selection of a Husband 

Because it is the duty of every woman to 
marry some man, it by no means follows that 
she is deprived of the privilege of making 
acute discrimination; on the contrary, to 
fulfil her mission as completely as possible, 
she shonld exercise the greatest care in se- 
lecting a mate. Time was when she had no 
say in the matter, and in some countries she 
has little or none to-day; but in this happily 
civilized land she still possesses, and will un- 
doubtedly hold for all time, the right first to 
choose and then ensnare. It is a noble pre- 
rogative,—-one, in our judgment, that should 
be appreciated and cherished above all others. 
And yet, as we have observed, it should be ex- 
ercised with caution. Let nothing be left to 
chance, as Plato would have had it when he 
decreed that pairing should be done by lot; 
while not over-nice, be at least particular, in 
order that the one chosen may feel honored 
by the distinction conferred upon him, and 
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so be the more readily induced to show his 
undying gratefulness. 

Much that was thought and written years 
ago on how to choose a wife was good enough 
for the time, but the recent reversal of the 
relative attitudes of seeker and sought ren- 
ders it valueless. Nevertheless, despite the 
fact that, in considering the points to be heed- 
ed and the precautions to be observed by 
womankind, we find ourselves in a fallow field, 
certain general principles may be regarded as 
established. It is best, for example, to cap- 
ture a hushand while he is still young, docile 
and plastic. Preferably also he should be in 
love. He may then be trained after the man- 
ner best caleulated to serve the convenience 
of her for whom thenceforth he must 
shou'd toil. 

Under no 
woman, 


and 


circumstances should we, if a 
unless a widow, marry a_ bachelor 
past forty vears of age, and we should look 
askance at one approaching thirty-five. Such 
an one, however ingratiating in appearance 
and demeanor, is not only invariably trying. 
but actually hopeless, and only too frequently 
commits suicide on the honeymoon, to the in- 
tense annoyance of the bride. Nor would we 
—again unless a widow, of course—select a 
philosopher or a writer of essays upon the 
proper conduct of life and kindred disagree- 
able topics. Such as they know too much that 
is not true and are prone to build in imagi- 
nation absurd theories and then insist upon 
their being put into practice. Here now is 
our delightful Mr. Benson admitting that he 
is anxious to be chosen, but obstinately de- 
elaring that his marriage must be the climax 
of a romance, of a great passion which he is 
satisfied cannot be the result of reflection. 
“One cannot argue oneself into it,” he adds: 
“one must be carried away.” And he forty- 
five end looking it! 

Hardly less distasteful were the requirements 
of the learned Gibbon, who, at forty-seven, 
wrote from Lausanne to the Right Honorable 
Lady Sheffield in this ckaracteristic strain: 

“Should you be very much surprised to hear of 
my being married? Amazing as it may seem, I 
do assure you that the event is less improbable 
than it would have appeared to myself a twelve- 
month ago. Deyverdun and I have often agreed. 
in jest and in earnest, that a house like ours 
would be regulated, and graced, and enlivened by 
an agreeable female companion; but each of us 
seems desirous that his friend should sacrifice 
himself for the public good. Since my residence 
here I have lived much in women’s company: 
and, to your credit be it spoken, I like you the 
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better the more I see of you. Not that I am in 
love with any particular person. I have discov- 
ered about half a dozen wives who would please 
me in different ways, and by various merits: one 
as a mistress (a widow, vastly like the Eliza; if 
she returns I am to bring them together); a 
second, a lively entertaining acquaintance; a 
third, a sincere good-natured friend; a fourth, 
who would preside with grace and dignity at 
the head of my table and -family; a fifth, an 
excellent economist and housekeeper; and a 
sixth, a very useful nurse.” 

It is pretty writing and probably not too 
seriously meant, but yet how indicative of the 
utterly selfish and calculating spirit of the 
bachelor in the forties! Assuredly, the eru- 
dite Gibbon and the crotchety Deyverdun 
would have liked a woman to attend to their 
household affairs, but each preferred that the 
other take the chance of assuming a burden; 
and however prudent a wife thus obtained 
might have proven to be, we may be certain 
that her advent would have been attributed 
to human that she would 
not be regarded as coming, as the Scrip- 
tures truly say, “direct from the Lord.” And 
vet the pompous Gibhon should have known 
better. Twenty-odd years before, while still ca- 
pable of feeling human emotion, he had fallen 
in love really and truly with the Lausanne 
minister’s daughter, Susanne Curchod, and 
would married her but for his fath- 
er’s disapproval; but self-interest prevailed, 
and he let the beautiful girl go to become the 
wife of Necker and the mother of Mme. de 
Staél. Doubtless the melancholy aspect of 
the great man’s autobiography is due largely 
to his subsequent feeling of aggrievement at 
having deprived himself, by excessive cau- 
tion, of a most desirable companionship. 

But it is ever so with men who have passed 
forty unsubdued by domestic discipline; their 
flagrant demands invariably exceed the bounds 
of reason. Observe Gibbon’s requirements: 


prescience, and 


have 


a mistress, a lively acquaintance, a good-na- 
tured friend, a dignified head of the table, a 
frugal housekeeper, and a useful nurse, all 
moulded into one feminine form. The enor- 
mity of the requisition becomes quickly ap- 
parent when we stop to think and realize that 
even few men possess so many qualifications 
in abundance. Indeed, if the truth be told, 
we can think of but two or three now living. 

In all fairness, however, it must be confessed 
that the learned one betrayed an appreciation, 
somewhat humorous, of his own absurdities, 
having the grace to finally add to his letter 
to Lady Sheffield: 
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“Could I find all these qualities united in a 
single person, I should dare to make my ad- 
dresses, and should deserve to be refused.” 


Of his rightful deserts in such a contingency 
there can be no question, but in point of fact, 
of course, there was no need of apprehension, 
for the simple reason that such a female per- 
son never lived, and if she had and Gibbon 
had found her, he would have invented and 
demanded additional qualifications for the 
winning of his favor. 

Mr. Benson is less explicit, but quite as ex- 
acting. How can a man, silly enough to have 
lived singly for forty-five years, expect to feel 
the “ grand passion ” and be “ carried away ” / 
Simple observation should have taught him 
what has been beaten into the heads of the rest 
of us by bitter experience, viz., that it is 
contrary to some irrefragable law of nature 
to fall in love after forty. One may, of course, 
continue to hold to the very grave the ines- 
timahle blessing previously acquired, but that 
which after twoscore, a gentleman of the pres- 
ent day cecnsiders a recrudescence of love is 
really no more than a blending of mawkish 
sentiment, growing out of passing fancy, 
with regard for creature comforts, derived 
from habits of self-indulgence. Of such 
male persons we say emphatically to all wom- 
en, except widows, Beware! in no wise, how- 
ever, disavowing our previous declarations to 
the effect that if none better can be had, the 
narrow path of duty lies straight and plain 
before the searching eyes of every living 
spinster. 


As Our Cousins Behold Us 

Reapers of The Review are aware that we 
have never manifested excessive enthusiasm 
over professions of friendliness to this coun- 
try by our English relations; to our ears 
such protestations have sounded hollow and 
insincere, and they have been made, seem- 
ingly, only at times when America’s appa- 
rent favor would serve Britain’s political 
purposes in dealing with other Powers. 
While holding firmly, however, to this view 
as the lesson derived from rather close in- 
quiry, we have given unqualified admiration 
to the excellence of the pretence. Of all of 
England’s important public journals, but one 
has been openly antagonistic to this country 
since the aristocracy and the statesmen con- 
cluded that our good-will was worth catering 
for and, through their estimable king, made 
their determination known to the publicists 
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of the upper middle class. True, that one— 
we refer to the famous Saturday Review— 
has not thriven upon its policy in comparison 
with its contemporaries; but it has possessed 
the knowledge that secretly it was cherished 
and that its opinions were shared by those 
whose favor it most ardently desired, and 
with that it had been content. 

We have always felt that this shrewd jour- 
nal voiced the true British spirit—which we 
consider to be the spirit of selfishness and 
envy—and signs are now multiplying daily 
in apparent confirmation of the correctness 
of this opinion. Our cousins seem to think 
that we are in trouble, politically, socially, 
commercially, financially—as, indeed, we are 
—and that the time for giving vent to senti- 
ments hitherto restrained is consequently 
propitious. Hence the recent avalanche of 
censorious expressions from the great daily 
journals of London and the resumption by 
weekly reviews of the sneering attitude for- 
merly affected. An aggravated, though in 
our view not in the least aggravating, in- 
stance is afforded by the well-known and rep- 
resentative literary periodical called the 
Academy, which publishes, over the signature 
of Mr. Arthur Machen, the following inter- 
esting summary of articles apparently pub- 
lished previously: 


Readers of the Academy may remember my 
very inadequate attempt to depict the horrible 
body of death, decay, and wickedness which is 
called the United States of America. Briefly, I 
showed, from American evidence, and from un- 
challenged reports, that (1) the whole judicial 
system of America had fallen into contempt; 
(2) that it was corrupt; (3) that its proceed- 
ings, as in the Thaw trial, were in the highest 
degree degraded, offensive, and abominable; (4) 
that its ordinary police methods, as in the case 
of Signor Caruso, lately honored by King Ed- 
ward VII., were beneath the standard of Hotten- 
tots; (5) that in Chicago. for example, the 
magistrates and the police were brigands and 
thieves in league with thieves; (6) that when a 
poor man, without money to bribe the loath- 
some press, and the more loathsome judge, was 
executed, he was killed with hideous and revolt- 
ing tortures; (7) that the deficiencies of Ameri- 
can “ justice ” were supplied by the kerosene-can 
of the obseene Judge Lynch; (8) that a _pecu- 
liarly savage and abominable form of slavery 
was actually engineered by legal officers; (9) 
that all the municipalities of America are cor- 
rupt, and (10) frequently depend on enforced 
bribes from brothels; (11) that children are 
held to industrial slavery; (12) that the condi- 
tion of the poor is unspeakably wretched and 
far worse than in any other country; (13) that 
the Legislatures are corrupt; (14) that every 
kind of noisome and poisonous adulteration 
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flourishes together with (15) a host of peculiarly 
squalid, silly, and mischievous impostures known 
as “ new religions.” 


There is no call for extended comment 
upon these somewhat vehement statements; 
the separation of those which, in any sense, 
or to any degree, are warranted from those 
that are not can be readily made by the most 
casual of observers. It is not true, of course, 
on the one hand, that our courts are corrupt 
or have fallen into contempt, while, on the 
other, it is a fact deeply regretted that the 
proceedings in the specific trial referred to 
were indeed most distasteful. Whether the 
manners of the singer mentioned merited re- 
buke or approbation is a question of taste. 
The Americans take one view, the English 
the other, and the two judgments are irrec- 
oncilable;. but therein we find no cause for 
quarrel. The remaining points in the in- 
dictment are matters partly of opinion and 
partly of fact; for some, we sadly admit, 
there is too much justification; for others, 
none whatever. The reference to “new re- 
ligions ” we do not understand; the only new 
religion, so called, that has come under our 
notice in recent years is that promulgated in 
England by an English preacher; and, so far 
from its being squalid or silly, we found 
much in it that was appealing and likely to 
prove helpful. 

But it is provocative of ill-nature and un- 
kindliness to discuss assertions that seem 
unwarrantably severe, and we have no inten- 
tion of doing so; our sole purpose now is to 
present an indication of what we have long 
considered to be the real attitude of the 
Briton of high class towards Americans of 
whatever walk in life. We do not resent it; 
indeed, strictures that are deserved may well 
be brought to our attention for our own good, 
and exaggeration or vindictiveness never of- 
fers adequate cause for offence to properly 
balanced minds. The only point we would 
make relates to our own attitude towards 
other peoples. Let it be not influenced by 
hypocritical professions or sentimental racial 
appeals in one direction, or by futile and un- 
worthy resentment in another; let it be the 
same to all men and to all nations, forbear- 
ing, generous, modest as befits youth, yet 
properly insistent upon recognition of real 
worth, and, most important of all, as free 
from entanglements of whatever nature as 
the fathers, if living, could wish the great 
Republic to remain. 
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Steadies 


Man 


All of a man’s real power 
comes from steady nerves and 
a keen, clear brain. 


Grape-Nuts 


contains just the food elements Nature has stored up in 
wheat and barley, including the Phosphate of Potash, which 


combines, in the blood, with albumen to repair and build 
up the cells. 


It is a concentrated, partially predigested food, and is a 
wonderful sustainer of the active, progressive, successful 
man. It’s food—not: medicine. 


10 days’ experience will prove. 


‘**There’s a Reason”” for 


rapeNuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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TO REDUCE EXPENSES 


Our home is in that section locally designated 
“Middle Georgia.” After some few years of 
steady growth we now have nearly all the dis- 
advantages of a city, but most of us keep a 
small garden spot, and some of the more pros- 
perous still procure milk from a cow instead 
of from a wagon. 

I keep house for 
sister, and two servants — other housekeepers 
will understand that I have not inadvertently 
left out nyself—on a fixed income of $1500 a year. 

Four years ago we bought eggs for 121, 
cents during good laying months, and 25 cents 
at fruit-cake time, but now pay from 15 to 40 
cents. Prices of chickens and all country 
produce have advanced proportionately. Flour 
for which I paid $1 35 per fifty’ pounds is now 
$1 60. These are wholesale prices—I never 
buy staple groceries from retail stores. 

As our income was not increasing, the neces- 
sity of cutting down expenses soon became 
apparent. Naturally servants’ wages first sug- 
gested itself, and you housekeepers of the North 
and East have been already thinking that two 
servants is altogether incompatible with $1500 
a year, three in the family, and “ two grown-up 
women at that.” To decide which is cause and 
which is effect would take us into a discussion 
of heredity and climatic influences, but the fact 
is that we have plenty of cheap labor, end our 
women are physically unable to do hard work. 
Realizing the economic as well as the hygienic 
value of a good cook, no slightly inferior sub- 
stitute was put in her domain, but her wages 
increased to meet the demand of the times. Our 
laundry was being done by a good washerwoman 


my husband, my grown 


for $8 a month. When she struck for higher 
wages she lost, for I gave all the bedding, 


towels, and unstarched underwear to a cheaper 
woman and still pay $8 a month for laundry. 
Our servants live in settlements of their own, 
and by giving my housemaid several hours after 
our midday dinner, “ to tend to her own house,” 
I get my house-cleaning as efficiently done and 


as good table service as I formerly did with just 
a very slight imerease of wages. During these 
hours I must answer door and telephone bells, 
which often proves inconvenient, but so does 
$1500 a year. 

During a careful study of food values I made 
these discoveries: That eggs and cheese make an 
excellent and cheap substitute for meat, and an 
equally careful study of cook-books gave me 
an infinite variety of ways to prepare either or 
both; that cheap cuts of beef do quite well for 
stews, and that stews can be made palatable; 
that soups are economical and if properly made 
are hight y nutritious, and for a variety of these 
I turned my attention to the garden. I insisted 
upon the more extensive planting of carrots and 
onions. Both of these are almost indispensable 
for certain soups, and in our climate carrots 
grow out all winter, and onions can, of course, 
be stored. The ordinary “field pea” makes a 
delicious cream soup, and, if amount of space 
is an object, will mature if planted after the 
early spring vegetables are gone. This vine has 
the additional advantage of not “ wearing out ” 
the land on which it grows, as it derives so 
much sustenance from the air. This pea also 
can be stored for winter use. Dried okra keeps 
indefinitely, and adds more to soups than any 
other one vegetable, so that we can count on four 
vegetables from the garden nearly the year 
round, 

Having acquired the spirit, I found a dozen 
ways of economizing. I save about ten pounds 
of ice in a day by keeping bottles of water in 
the top of the refrigerator instead of putting 
the ice in water. 

As to clothes—my sister and I stopped paying 
dressmakers’ bills and gave up doing fancy work. 
Of course we didn’t know how to make dresses, 
but should we ever learn we can point with 
pride to the silver lining of what was a menacing 
cloud, even if we can’t rustle silk linings under 
our dresses. R. C. N. 

GRIFFIN, GEORGIA. 


FROM A MAINE CITY 


Tue cost of living has steadily increased in 
our State during the last five years, and has 
weighed most heavily on the man with a small, 
fixed salary; though the wage-earner has had 
an inerease of wages, small or large, according 
to his trade, and the standard of wages has risen 
for all municipal employees, the man with a 
moderate salary has received no proportionate 
increase to meet the new conditions of living. 
My husband belongs to this class; our income 
has remained $1300, the cost of living has in- 


creased twenty per cent., and the problem of re- 
duction grows more and more difficult. Our al- 
lowance for provisions could not be increased to 
any great extent, so that the increased cost of 
meat, eggs, and groceries has had to be provided 
for largely in the French fashion—by inordinate 
thrift. 

Our family consists of four—my husband, my- 
self, and two children. As housekeeper, I re- 
ceive a definite monthly allowance for the ad- 
ministration of the household, and must pay 
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SHOP IN NEW YORK 


Without Leaving Your Home 


Our Free Catalogue and Samples enable you to shop 
in New York City without leaving your home. 




























With the aid of our Free Catalogue-and Samples yc a can 
make your selection from hundreds of the latest New York 
styles and choose the material for your Suit, Skirt or Rain- 
Coat from a liberal number of the season's finest fabrics in the 
most fascinating weaves and colors, 

We fit you perfectly, because your garment is cut ac- 
cording to our Perfect Fitting System, and then graded to 
your measurements from the lines of the ideal figure. In this 
way only can you get a well-fitting garment adapted to your 
own figure, and at the same time possessing the beautiful lines 
of the latest New York creations. 


Order a Suit, Skirt or Rain-Coat made to your 
measure. It will be exquisitely stylish; it will 
possess individuality ; every detail of its construc- 
tion will please you. 


IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED AND WANT YOUR 
MONEY BACK FOR ANY REASON WHATEVER, 
YOU GET IT WITHOUT QUESTION OR DELAY. 


Our Free Catalogue illustrates and describes the 
following garments which we make to order: 


Visiting Dresses. . . . . $6.00 to $20.00 
Tailor-Made Suits ... . 7.50 to 25.00 
Separate Skirts . ... . 3.50 to 15.00 
0 Se ae ee a ee 8.75 to 18.00 





Our line of ready-made goods in- 
cludes practically everything that is essen- 
tial to a well-dressed woman’s wardrobe. 


» Here, again, is a splendid opportunity for greatly economizing on 
your clothing expense. Because of the enormous business we do in 
ready-made goods, we are able to manufacture at the lowest possible 
cost. We give you the benefit of this saving, with the result that 
when you order from us you get far greater value for your 
money than you can obtain elsewhere. 


Our Free Catalogue illustrates and describes the following goods which are ready-made : 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks, $5.45 to $34.75 Sweaters ..... .- $ .85 to $3.48 
Children’s Cloaks .. . 4.75 to 9,95 Underwear Bit apie 2 ghis” -24 to 2.48 
Children’s Dresses . . . 1.98 to 5.48 Sn + +: 66 » .¢.« 1.00 to 3.00 
Ladies’ Shirt-Waists . . -98 to 6.98 Handkerchiefs .... 05 to .25 
Fur Neck-Pieces and Muffs, 2.25 to 13.50 ee 45 to 2.15 


We prepay postage or express charges on anything you order from us 
to any part of the United States; this means a big saving to you. 


Write to-day for our new Winter Style Book, sent free to any part of the United States, and 
if you desire Samples of Materials for Suits, Skirts or Rain-Coats, be sure to mention colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 210 W. 24th St., New York City 


Mail Orders Only Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World No Agents or Branches 











Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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with this sum for all provisions and groceries; 
I also pay for service employed for the house, 
washing, laundry, ete., and ice, stamps, the daily 
paper, and the kitchen utensils. The house- 
keeper has been helped wonderfully by two 
habits formed in the early days of her married 
life—the habit of controlling the family ex- 
penses by the aid of daily accounts, and by an- 
other habit (discontinued since family cares have 
increased) of recording daily menus, with the 
estimated cost of each dish. This last practice, 
begun in the interests of variety, has tended to 
thrift and economy; it has emphasized the dif- 
ference between 


simple, inexpensive forms of 
serving left-overs, and the bargain-counter left- 
over dish, which costs more than a new one. 


Reduction has been along certain specific lines: 
we do not have both fruit and cereal for break- 
fast; our soup course has been transferred from 
the noon meal to the main course of supper; our 
desserts are more simple and the dessert at sup- 
per has been replaced regularly by some simple 
sauce—apple, pear, grape, banana—according to 
the season; a salad supper is a treat in these 
days. 

Our former three-egg 





cake has become a two- 


egg one; our two-egg has become a one-egg 
cake; our butter is mixed with well-salted beef 
fat or lard; egg often has given place to flour 


for thickening purposes; our soufflés—the most 
delicious form of left-overs—have less eggs and 
more bread crumbs; our gelatine charlottes have 
either whites of eggs or cream whipped, never 
both—always according to the supply, and not 
according to the rule; our butter and egg al- 
lowance has been reduced one-third by a hundred 
small economies, even by the addition of flour 


A NEW METHOD OF 


I FeeL that you are really adding to the com- 
mon wealth in giving housekeepers the benefit 
of such suggestions as those in your series on 
Household Expenses. 

I think the definite suggestions, such as using 
triangular saucepans over a gas-burner, are of 
more value than the fact that some unknown 
person dresses on a certain small sum. 

So I write simply to tell how I save strength, 
time, and money by using a “ fireless stove.” At 
first my husband called it the “ supperless stove,” 
but he has changed his mind. I have used it 
all summer, and demonstrated its practical 
value. My stove is not a hay-box, but a wooden, 
cubical box lined with asbestos, and stuffed 
with mineral wool in such a way that a hole 
is left big enough for a covered enamelled ket- 
tle to fit in, resting on a cushioned bottom, and 
covered with a tightly fitting cushion before the 
box is closed. I also use a small covered pail, 
which does not fill the hole in the cooker, but by 
stuffing an old down pillow around it I make it 
practically air-tight. The principle of the cook- 
ing is simply this: all articles are brought to 
the boiling-point on the range, kept at that point 
two or three minutes in the case of cereals, or 
simmered half an hour in case of meats, then 
placed in this box, which retains the heat, and 
they cook slowly in their own heat. My larger 
kettle holds five quarts (this is large enough for 
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to the butter and milk of scrambled eggs. Our 
breakfast has to be a hearty one, and must have 
a substantial meat or egg course, with baked 
potatoes or potatoes in some form. A leg of mut- 
ton is a source of variety and economy; onions 
and tomatoes in their season will transform the 
cheaper cuts of meat to dishes delicious to the 
taste. Cream soups are more often served than 
stock soups; stock soups are now less rich in 
stock and more rich in seasonings; potato 
chowder and corn chowder have proved excellent 
to vary the noon dinner. 

The preserve-closet, prepared when each fruit 
is most plentiful and cheap, is invaluable for 
desserts, sauces, and simple fruit shortcakes. 
Brains, time, and trouble—the personal super- 
vision of the housewife, and the continuous ob- 
servance of system—are absolutely essential to 
such a reduction of expenses. 

Other economies, involving time and trouble. 
have also been necessary; the washing is now 
done at home by a woman who comes in; the 
ironing, sweeping, and cleaning are done by the 
housewife. Each member of the family has a 
reduced allowance, which covers all personal ex 
penses, amusements, magazines, clubs, and cloth- 
ing. Of course we have fewer amusements and 
no new books (we have to comfort ourselves with 
the thought that the best, the old ones, are on 
our library shelves), and the dressmaking for 
myself and children is done at home either by 
myself or by a day dressmaker. Our savings. 
ten per cent. of our income, remain the same: 
for the children must be educated by and by. 
and in our savings lies our only protection 
against a long illness. Mrs. B. 

MAINE. 


DOING OLD THINGS 

a family of six), and after being in the cooker 
all night will be so hot I ean scarcely handle it 
when I take it out. The smaller pail holds 
three pints, and is excellent for oatmeal and all 
cereals, which will be warm in the morning and 
deliciously cooked, with no dark, hard crust such 
as forms when they are cooked in a double boiler 
and left standing all night. It is important to 
know just how much water to cook the cereals 
in, as there is no evaporation. 

My rule for oatmeal is: one and a half cup- 
fuls of oats, stirred slowly into two and a third 
cupfuls of boiling water; one scant teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Rice cooks in fifty minutes. Hominy 
and eracked wheat, which had been a rare treat 
with us because they needed so much cooking. 
are very tender when soaked in cold water 
through the day and put into the cooker for the 


night (of course being brought to the boiling- 
point before placing in the cooker). Corned 


beef and meat stews are better cooked this way 
than when cooked more rapidly; chicken is 
easily cooked in six hours unless very tough. I 
have cooked all my watermelon rind,- pickles. 
chowchow, and green tomatoes in the cooker, and 
they are perfect. This in itself means a great 
saving of work aud fuel. I have found a little 
cook-book written especially for the fireless stove 
very valuable to me, saving me from experiments 
and failures, so that I consider the fifty cents 
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HE Ostermoor isn’t the 
kind of a bed that 
makes one glad to get up— 
as the hard, lumpy, bumpy 
hair mattress does. The soft, 
yielding resiliency of the 
Osiermoor gives sleep a new 
meaning and a new value; it 
means complete, delicious 
rest and relaxation—restora- 
tion of body, mind and 
nerves. No wonder that 











Hair mattresses costing $50 
or more are being discarded h , | 
every day for the hygienic ours on the 


OSTERMOOR 


Mattress °15. 


The Ostermoor is built of layer upon layer of springy Ostermoor sheets. 
Buili—not stuffed, It will never lose its shape or resiliency, never sag, never 
grow hard. An occasional sun-bath keeps it sweet and fresh—no remaking. 


Send Postal for Our Free 144-Page 
Book and Samples of Ticking 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. You may sleep on an Ostermoor for a month and, if not thoroughly satisfied, have your money 
back without question. Full particulars in our beautifully illustrated 144-page book—sent free with samples of ticking on request. 


everyone wants their full nine 















WE SELL BY MAIL OR THROUGH MATTRESSES COST 
2,500 OSTERMOOR DEALERS Express Charges Prepaid 
Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim; 6trst0 eaieouttn.§ 15.60 


the highest grade merchant in every place. The Ostermoor 4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., 13.35 
dealer in your vicinity—be sure to ask us who he is—will show 8 feet 6 inches ide, , 1.70 





you a mattress with the “ Ostermoor” name and trade 
“GE mark sewn on the end. Mattress shipped, express paid 3 fect wide, 30 1bs., 10.00 
by us, same day check is received, if you order of us by mail. 2 fest 6 inches wide, § 35 
26 Ibs. "2 
Ostermoor & Co., 153 Elizabeth St., New York All 6 feet 3 inches long 


Int . ° 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd.. Montreal 7 eee 
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I paid for it a fine investment. The cooker could 
be satisfactorily made by any carpenter or at 
home, using any tightly made chest or trunk, 
and is very inexpensive. I think a small one- 
compartment box is ample for an ordinary fam- 
ily. Mine measures sixteen inches each way on 
the outside. We made a delicious evening din- 
ner, a few days ago, by putting seven rice-hens, 
some potatoes, rice, celery, and an onion into 
our kettle in the morning. At dinner-time it 
eame forth hot, thick, and delicious. There are 


TWELVE HUNDRED DOLLARS A 


AN inborn love of home-making has led me 
to take the entire charge of our household of 
four, instead of going out into the world, as most 
girls wish to do. My mother was not strong, 
and so was glad for me to take the responsi- 
bility. This I have done with the exception of 
two years in college, and I have learned to meet 
easily the increased demand on our modest in- 
eome of $100 a month. 

We have decided a modern flat at $30 a month 
the cheapest and best, as there are no children. 
This, in our Middle-West town, includes heat, 
water, and light. The kitchen is practically 
furnished, having a gas-range, sink, ice-box, and 
kitchen cabinet. There is a laundry and drying- 
room in the basement. Care in the use of gas 
makes our bills only about $1 a month, though 
we do our own ironing and baking. 

While at school I specialized in domestic 
science, and because of my knowledge cookery 
is a thing of interest and science instead of 
drudgery. Our table expenses average about 
$18 a month. We use but little meat, and it is 
usually an inexpensive part. The neck, heart, 
and kidneys all can be cooked in many ap- 
petizing and nutritious ways. We use lots of 
the cream cheeses, nuts, legumes, and cereals. 
Plenty of fresh vegetables and fruit in season. 
The fruit is served fresh or stewed, for I do not 
tire myself making unhygienie pies and pud- 


dings. Ice-creams and custards are our only 
sweet dishes. 
It seems to me every woman who must 


economize should learn to sew and trim her own 
hats. I learned the essentials while at school, 
and turned the bit of artistic ability I had to 
their planning. Now my things are of the new- 
est cuts, but no one need know if the materials 
have served for several seasons. It is by this, 
more than anything else, that I have been able 
to meet new demands, for at first much of our 
sewing was done away from home. I do not like 
the ready-made apparel that is within the al- 
lowance we have. We each spend about $50 a 
year for clothing. 


EXPENSES IN A 

To live the year round in the country would 
be reckoned a hardship by many; but with pres- 
ent-day living expenses approaching high-water 
mark, it seems to me that the maximum of 
comfort at the minimum of cost is to be found 
on a small farm on the outskirts of a town or 
city. My husband, two daughters, two sons, and 
myself live on such a farm, comprising fifty 
acres, and situated just outside of the town. 


no odors, no burned dishes, no hot kitchen, from 
this stove. You can keep water hot, or leave a 
meal cooking by itself all day if you wish to go 
out. The children or the husband will find it 
hot if you cannot come home on time. 

The saving effected by this method of cooking 
sounds incredible, but is an actual fact; and best 
of all is the truth that articles cooked slowly in 
this manner are much more digestible than when 
cooked rapidly. 

A ProGressive HOUSEWIFE. 


YEAR IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Each year we put away $100, and the remain- 
ing $84 is used for incidentals, such as new 
things for the house, doctor’s bills, and unlooked- 
for expenses. 

Amusements and 
allowance. 

Each year we attend a few of the best plays 
and concerts of the season, getting the book- 
ings early so we ean choose. We get books from 
the library, and add a few good ones each year 
to our own library. 

Get good books on household subjects and 
study them. Know your house as a man would 
know his business. It will save labor and give 
added interest to your work. 

Some may say my food bills are too low. I 
will give a bill of fare for two days, also a 
statement of the year’s account. 


charity come out of our 


MONDAY 

Breakfast—Canteloupe, 10 cents; poached egg 
on toast, 8 cents; coffee, 5 cents. 

Luncheon.—Spanish rice, 15 cents; bread and 
butter, 5 cents; milk, 5 cents. 

Dinner.—Baked heart and dressing, 10 cents; 
sliced tomatoes, 5 cents; blackberries, 5 cents.— 
Total cost, 68 cents. 

TUESDAY 

Breakfast.—Sliced oranges, 5 cents; creamed 
beef on toast, 9 cents; coffee, 5 cents. 

Luncheon.—Neufchatel cheese, 5 cents; sliced 
tomatoes, 5 cents; bread and butter, 5 cents. 

Dinner.—Creamed potatoes, 5 cents, salmon 


(fresh), 10 cents; blackberries, 5 cents.—Total 
cost, 54 cents. 
EE 5, cn cidka tld Rink Pee ries bene eens ch $360 
he gs ewok abaged gag 6 #6 OmaE he Chek Choon” 216 
I ail ak ee ee bb hice we te wd 200 
Pt <-+ sth etna eas + hs 0 6b OEE bOd.2 60% sede 100 
pS Pe ee, 240 
= 64 de ea oe as + oe SERRE seb ovehers 84 
WS 2 hsensd ena ochddédeactewee $1200 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. H. L. 


CANADIAN HOME 

In addition to this “home farm” my husband 
owns a large one which he rents. He also holds 
several mortgages on other properties. Our an- 
nual income, therefore, may be placed as follows: 


Rent received from the large farm....... $700 
Interest from mortgages and bank-stock 
AES SPAN fete rt Renee 1300 
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Old Fashioned 
Girls—By Our 
Modern Artists 


By MARY ‘JANE McCLURE 








@ If you were to attempt to picture your idea of an 
old-fashioned girl, how would you depict her? Would 
she have a curl nestling alongside the curve of her 
neck, tantalizingly tempting her admirers gently to 
lift it and kiss the soft, pinky-white flesh against which it 
rests? Would she be a Dolly Varden type, daintily 
graceful? Would she be a sedate Colonial dame in Quaker 
bonnet and sober dress? ‘Would she be a Pompadour beauty? 
Perhaps you will be able to find your ideal amongst the collection 
of ‘‘Old Fashioned Girls’’ issued by Armour & Company in the 
form of a Calendar as their 1908-contribution to American art. 
Five prominent American artists have endeavored to picture their 
ideals. A. B. Wenzell, C, Allan Gilbert, Henry Hutt, Harrison 
Fisher and F.S. Manning have succeeded in producing a veritable 
chef d’Oeuvre. Considered either as a collection or singly, the 
pictures are pronounced by art connoisseurs to be a valuable addi- 
tion to the artistic achievements of the year. The manner in 
which they may be obtained is mentioned below. @A gulf wider 
than time separates the old-fashioned woman from her twentieth 
century sister. Our grandmothers and their grandmothers before 
them were taught all the intricacies of brewing and baking. There 
was nothing about the art culinary they did not know how to do. 
@ Extract of Beef (especially if it is Armour’s) is one of the 
new-fashioned things that help. the untrained woman of today to 
lighten labor and solve domestic problems. The old-fashioned 
woman was compelled to boil the very life out of the beef-shin in 
order to secure the extract of beef. The operation required more 
than hours—it took days—weary days—hanging over a steaming 
soup pot skimming and stirring until the soul was boiled out 
of the woman as well as the shin. @ The twentieth-century woman 
dips a spoon into a tiny jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, stirs it 
about in the pot containing the other ingredients—and the soup is 
made. @ The old-fashioned woman knew nothing about the use of 
beef for flavoring and coloring purposes. She had recourse to 
black coffee or caramel when she desired to make a dark-colored 
gravy. The woman of today knows that Armour’s Extract of 
Beef not only colors the gravy, but adds to the intensity of the 
browned-meat taste. 
@ Old Fashioned Girl Calendar will be sent on receipt of twenty- 
five cents in stamps, or in exchange for one metal cap from jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef, accompanied by four cents for postage. 
If desired, the ‘‘ Old Fashioned Girls'’ may be secured without 
calendar dates or advertising. These are printed on extra large, 
special paper, and are suitable for framing or portfolio purposes. 
The entire set will be sent, express prepaid, for one dollar, or 
single pictures will be furnished for twenty-five cents. 
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In common with most dwellers in the country 
we own our house, so, as an offset to the ques- 
tion of rent with which the city household has 
to contend, I have thought it fair to place at 
the head of the itemized statement of aur aver- 
age yearly expenditures the interest on the cost 
of our property. 


Interest on cost of property.............. $300 
EE; sabe ese e dy badd ssc > caceane eon 70 
ee Te OEE {a Sore 50 
RVOCNSO FOREN TORING. 25. os cccce ec cwes 100 
Cost of sending son to college (McGill).... 400 


Cost of sending daughter to boarding-school. 450 
Approximate amount of doctor’s bills...... 10 
ay SP ey Pr ree 25 


Clothing for husband, son and daughter at 


| ER eer ree 200 
School fees for son and daughter at home, 

EE CE Ba aires dies cer etseee'vs 40 
EE EE res eee 25 
Church and other charities............... 100 
Washing and house-cleaning.............. 50 


Electric-light and water tax.... ‘ian Ce 
Two daily and two weekly newspapers and 





Hamper’s BAZAB................... ars aay ae 
Twenty cords of maple wood at $2 a cord... 40 
Oceasional hire of a man to help on farm... 10 
Membership fee of local magazine club....... 2 
Incidentals, including trips, amusements, or 

entertaining expenses................... 80 

TG - 6x cAEGRED bie'et ba wed bigs eet eakt $2000 


The absence of meat and groceries from the 
above list is accounted for by the fact that we 
raise our own veal, lamb, mutton, chickens, and 
pork; our apples pay for flour, sugar, and 
cereals, while our eggs cover the cost, approxi- 
mately, of raisins, spices, and similar groceries. 
The farm produces sufficient oats, hay, clover, 
corn, barley, and sunflowers to satisfy the needs 
of. our two horses, three cows, ten sheep, and 
thirty hens. We make our own butter, and sell 
some milk besides which helps the egg-and-apple 
money to settle the grocery bill. Our garden 
affords us the luxury of fresh fruit and vege- 
tables of every description, beginning with 
asparagus, picked in May, and_ extending 
through the appropriate seasons of artichokes, 
rhubarb, lettuce, radishes, spinach, strawberries, 


HOW TO LIVE ON 


How to live on an income of $1800 a year is 
a problem, or an open book, dependent upon the 
point of view or former experience. When we 
started out in life as a young couple, we were 
perplexed by former habits of life that our 
limited income could not provide for under the 
new conditions; but we resolved to be sensible, 
and kept the resolve to the extent of living with- 
in our income. 

My husband very early made clear to me the 
advantage of keeping household accounts, and 
so it is only necessary for me to refer to my 
books to show how we live on $1800 a year; and 
I might also show, just as accurately, how a 
smaller income sufficed, for as our income grew 
our household establishment expanded; and the 
income or, rather, appropriations from it. is 
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cucumbers, new potatoes, pease, beans, squashes, 
beets, cabbage, tomatoes, celery, corn, rasp- 
berries, .gooseberries, currants (red, white, and 
black), pumpkins, plums, and apples. We do 
not raise grapes, pears, or peaches, but friends 
in Ontario, to whom we send maple sugar in the 
spring, supply us liberally with these fruits. 

As will be seen, our heaviest expense thus 
far has been the education of our eldest two 
children. Bat I would willingly sacrifice far 
more than we have yet done rather than deprive 
them of this advantage. As their father and I 
often tell them, it is probably the most we can 
give them; but we consider it a good investment 
on their behalf. 

There is no occupation better adapted than 
farming for the exercise of ingenuity, con- 
trivance, and the devising of ways and means 
to make ends meet. We utilize the wool from 
our sheep in the form of homespun yarn and 
cloth made by an old Frenchwoman who cards 
and spins it for a very reasonable sum. From 
the yarn I knit “double” mittens and heavy 
winter stockings for my husband and sons; 
while from the cloth (dyed some inconspicuous 
color) my daughters and I have every-day skirts, 
and my husband an occasional workaday suit 
of clothes. This lessens our clothing bill con- 
siderably, as there is absolutely no wear out to 
these garments. 

A local magazine club, the membership fee of 
which, as stated in the list, is $2 a year, sup- 
plies us with the reading of upwards of thirty 
of the best American, English, and Canadian 
periodicals. 

Although we plan to take some little outing 
every year, turn about, with part of our “ in- 
cidentals ” money, in the case of additional, un- 
foreseen expenses we economize on these trips, 
since a summer outing is not as essential for us 
as it would be if we were city dwellers. 

Despite the increase in actual living expenses, 
and notwithstanding occasional misfortunes, we 
“control the market,” so to speak, to the extent 
of always having enough to eat and drink and 
wear. The condition of country folk, like our- 
selves, seems to be that which St. Paul charac- 
terizes as “neither poverty nor riches ”—an en- 
viable one, in his opinion, and it certainly might 
be far worse. CANADIAN. 


AN INCOME OF $1800 


expended, practising due economy, and with a 
view to getting the full value of the money. 
We live on the outskirts of an inland village 
of 2000 inhabitants, and have about ten acres of 
land. The old house of ten rooms and a large 
veranda we remodelled to the extent of installing 
modern plumbing and putting on a large bay 
window and enlarging the veranda. About three 
acres of the premises are devoted to the grounds. 
but are utilized as pasture for the cow and 
horse. The garden occupies one acre, and the 
orchard about two, andthe balance is devoted 
to meadows. The animals and chickens are 
maintained from the crops raised, and the gar- 
den and orchard, together with the fowls and 
cow, go far in our domestic economy; but in our 
svstem of accounts all expenditures in connec- 
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tion with these matters we charge to “ Farm and 
Garden,” and the profit side of the account is in- 
dicated only by our reduced living expenses. 

Our accounting is kept under the various cap- 
tions, indicating the character of the expendi- 
ture, beginning with “ Household”; then the 
three personal accounts of my husband, eight- 
year-old son, and myself; then follow, “ Taxes, 
Insurance, and Repairs”; “ Farm and Garden”; 
“Travel”; “Gifts and Holidays”; “ Fuel and 
Sundry Expenses.” A summary of this under 
these heads appears as follows: 





Household ($12 weekly) .................. $624 
My husband’s account................... 150 
re er eee is 150 
Our boy’s account.... Bye ee es Oy eee 65 
Taxes, insurance and repairs. 350 
Farm and garden... : 100 
pS ea er ee 100 
Gifts and holidays............. 100 
Fuel and sundry expenses...... 161 

Total $1800 


The details of these accounts appear thus: 


HOUSEHOLD 

What $12 a week will supply with an orchard 
for fruit; a garden for vegetables; a cow for 
butter, cream, and milk; and chickens for meat 
and eggs. 

Typical bills of fare for one week in June 
with itemized account: 

Typical breakfast.—Baked apples: 
cream; eggs; toast; coffee; milk. 


cereal and 


SUNDAY 

Dinner.—Vegetable soup; chicken  potpie, 
spinach, hard-boiled eggs, browned potatoes; sun- 
shine cake; macaroon custard. 

Supper.—Sardines; radishes; 
cheese; tea; milk. 

Expense account.—Lard, 20 cents; macaroons, 
5 cents; sugar, 25 cents; orange flavor, 10 cents: 
sardines, 18 cents; crackers, 10 cents; and 
cheese, 15 cents.—Total, $1 03. 


MONDAY (THREE GUESTS 

Dinner.—Tomato soup; 
ramekins; roast of beef, 
pease, mashed potatoes; head lettuce, French 
dressing, and crackers; ice-cream; preserved 
strawberries; sunshine cake; coffee. 

Supper.—Potato cakes; radishes; toast; jelly; 
tea; milk. 

Eapenses.— Tomatoes, one can, 10 cents; 
salmon, 15 cents; roast beef, 80 cents; olive-oil, 
25 cents; vinegar, 20 cents; salt (coarse for ice- 
cream), 10 cents.—Total, $1 60. 


TUESDAY 

Dinner.— Rice soup; cold roast beef, beets 
with drawn butter, creamed potatoes; cherries; 
sunshine cake. 

Supper.—Hash; lettuce, French dressing; rice 
cakes; cheese; tea; milk. 

Eapenses.—Rice, 10 cents; soup-bone, 10 cents. 
—Total, 20 cents. 

WEDNESDAY 

Dinner.— Cream of asparagus soup; beef- 
steak, beans, baked potatoes; apple sauce; black- 
berry cake. 


erackers and 





AT DINNER) 
salmon turbot in 
creamed asparagus, 


Supper.—Wafiles; maple syrup; baked apples; 
tea; milk. 

Eapenses.—Steak, 35 cents; maple syrup, 25 
cents.—Total, 60 cents. 


THURSDAY 
Dinner—Pea soup; boiled beef, creamed 
horseradish sauce, escalloped potatoes; prune 
whip pudding. 
Supper. — Beef stew, macaroni and grated 


cheese; soda biscuit; apple sauce; tea; milk. 





Eapenses.—Beef, 35 cents; prunes, 10 cents; 
macaroni, 15 cents; cheese, 10 cents.—Total, 70 
cents. 


FRIDAY 
Dinner.—Tapioca soup; fried fish, cold slaw, 
creamed potatoes; raspberries; blackberry cake. 
Supper.—Bacon and eggs; radishes, baked 
apples; cream muffins; tea; milk. 
Expenses.—Tapioca, 10 cents; fish, 30 cents; 


raspberries, 15 cents; bacon, 16 cents.—Total, 
71 cents. 
SATURDAY 
Dinner.—Potato soup (cream); fricassee of 
veal. egg noodles; lettuce, French dressing; 


blane-mange, chocolate sauce. 

Supper—Omelette; pea salad; creamed dried 
beef; beaten biscuit; tea; milk. 

Expenses.—Veal, 30 cents; cornstarch, 10 
cents: chocolate, 10 cents: dried beef, 10 cents. 
—Total, 60 cents. 

Bread and butter I serve with all meals but 
dinner, when bread is served alone. 


TRAVEL 
Our journeys take us each winter to 
our relatives, who have been with us in the 


summer; in this way we get a month or two 
of city life in the winter. During this time 
the household account is applied to the purchase 
of one handsome piece of furniture or rug, and 


the necessary household linen expenses never 

exceed $100. 

PE ee re ee $100 

FUEL AND SUNDRY ACCOUNTS 

te” a Ss Sedak's <b tale cr a ie <4 ee $50 

TOONS ok boo sis wkdbw ee < caches cceeas's ce 18 

Newspapers, magazines, etc......-.........-- 15 

Pe eo OR eae 78 
BG uicodtiges << Ue enhh+alturete. $161 


This expenditure keeps in comfort our family 
of three, a servant, and a small maid, who helps 
in the kitchen in the morning for her board 
and clothing; a man who does the rough work 
about the farm and stable, but who lives with 
family near by, and is paid a nominal stipend, 
charged principally to “ Farm and Garden.” 

We entertain a good many guests—in fact, 
through five months of the year, on an average 
two extra persons are maintained. This, of 
course, would be impossible without the garden 
and orchard, which produces a succession of 
fruits and vegetables, from which are provided 
most of the desserts and the preserves for the 
year. Mrs. J. R. 8S. 

West VIRGINIA. 
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Health 


is the foundation of 


A Beautiful Complexion 


and Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream is the one preparation above all 
others that will assist Nature in the right way to bring about these much coveted 
conditions. Write us for Hinds’ Directions for the Care of the Skin, and 
sample bottle of Cream; sent free to you on request. ‘This antiseptic, 
cleansing and healing lotion is delightful to use and sure in its results; is entirely 
safe and free from grease, bleach or chemicals. Guaranteed not to produce 
a growth of hair. Best for babies and for men who shave. Do not allow 
your dealer to sell you a substitute; it is not like Hinds’ Cream, and cannot give 
the same results. If he does not have it, send us 50 cents for a bottle prepaid. 
Be sure to send for a free Sample Bottle and Booklet of Directions. 


A. S. HINDS, 16 West Street, Portland, Maine 
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Good Yorm 


nterfainment 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


1S too large to permit an earlier reply 
stamped envelope in their letters 


R. B. L.—Yes, we will gladly belp you with 
your HarpPerR’s Bazar booth at the church fair. 
We will send you a few posters for decoration, 
and twenty-five copies of the current Bazar, free, 
to be sold at 15 cents each. We will give you, 
also, ten subscriptions to sell. The entire pro 
ceeds of the twenty-five copies, and the ten sub- 
scriptions (to be sold at $1 each) to go to you. 
We will send, too, if you wish them, some sugges- 
tions for general decorations and special tables. 
We are glad to help so good a cause, and hope 
that the fair will be a great success. 

Apven.—For just a “ jollification” try a varia- 
tion of the “dicker” party. In the invitation 
request each guest to bring half a dozen articles 
for which he or she bas no further use. Let 
these have some association, or be amusing, if 
possible. As your club is literary, have each 
article wrapped in paper, and, if possible, write 
the name of some book or poem upon them be- 
fore bringing. For example, a german faves 
may be labelled “ After the Ball”; a bookmark, 
“ Among My Books”; and a used-up electric bulb, 


“The Light that Failed.” They must be ex- 
changed for each other, the first time without 


opening: after that, the dickering may go on 
indefinitely, and the one accumulating the most 
articles during the “ swaps” of the evening may 
win, as a prize, a picture or book. You can 
add, indeed, any touches you choose, but in the 
“dicker” party you have the foundation of a 
very lively evening, especially if personal or lo 
cal associations are connected with the articles, 
and amusingly set forth in the swapping. 

H. G. R.—Yes, call on both hostesses of the 
luncheon; this is particularly important, as you 
accepted the invitation to the entertainment, and 
then were unable to attend; call as soon as pos- 
sible after the luncheon, and explain fully your 
inability to be present and express your regret. 
This is necessary, as you are a stranger in the 
place and want to make every one your friend; 
a little extra courtesy and politeness goes a long 
way. Hats and gloves are worn at formal lunch- 
eons: the gloves are removed as the guests take 
their seats at the table. 

M. F. E.—At the covers have the forks on the 
left, the knives and spoons on the right. On 
the bread-and-butter plate may be the little 
individual butter-knife and a butter-ball. This 
is the way I would advise serving your menu: 
Have the fruit punch served in punch-glasses 
or wine-glass on a doily laid on a plate, and 
the spoon for the course on the plate, too; the 
bouillon cup and saucer should be put on another 


BAZAR 


C os 
and 





The Bazar’s correspondence 


Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 
All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


plate, and the bouillon-spoon may be at the side 
of the knives. The fork and knife for the sub- 
stantial course are respectively on the sides of 
the plate; the salad-fork is on the side also, but 
it is better to have the ice-cream fork and spoon 
passed on the plate which is put at the cover 
after the table is cleared for dessert, as it makes 
the service rather “ mussy ” to have them on the 
table during all the meal, and more difficult to 
clear the table daintily. The coffee is, of course, 
served in the parlor after dinner in coffee-cups, 
with the little cotfee-spoons resting on the sau- 
cers. 

Bb. B. B.—For your stag dinner the decora- 
tions make very little difference, as half your 
guests will never notice them. However, as they 
are all interested in politics, you might use 
red, white, and blue as the colors; or have as a 
centrepiece the arms of your State done in 
flowers, and have them painted, also, on each 
place-card. A good menu would be: caviar on 
toast, chicken or crab gumbo, fish in season, 
broiled sweetbreads with tomato sauce, crown 
roast of lamb with pease and asparagus and 
potatoes, Roman punch, a game course, salad, 
ices, and coffee. Sherry with the soup, white 
wine with the fish, claret and champagne with 
the roast, Madeira and port with the game, and 
cordials after the coffee, can be served. But 
many wines are not in good taste, so you can 
omit as you please from this list. All the 
courses are served from the side-table or the 
kitchen, and one trained waiter can serve eight 
persons. Allow twenty inches to each plate. 
The knives and spoons, in their order, are on 
the right of the plate, the forks on the other, 
the tumblers and wine-glasses at the upper right- 
hand side, the bread-and-butter plate at the 
upper left-hand side. The napkins can be at 
the right or left, or on the plate. and the bread 
is slipped into its folds. The waiter removes 
each plate separately, taking it from the left 
with the right hand, and setting the next course, 
or the plate for it, down in its place. At a stag 
dinner the fewer “frills” in serving, and the 
better the cooking and the wines, the more sue- 
cess; so give your main attention to these, and 
to the quickness and thoroughness of the waiters 
in serving and handing. Even when the course 
is brought in ready served on the plates, be 
sure to have the dish handed again during the 
course by the waiters. The roast is brought in 
and handed, and is so earved before bringing in 
that each guest can easily help himself. Crackers 
and cheese are handed after the salad is served. 
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CARDINAL PA [TERMS , 


The dignity of your table will be com- ~ b 
pleted by the exquisite beauty of the | 
Cardinal pattern. a ' 


The annoyance of replenseltitie worn- — 

- out spoons and forks is obviated by the — 
long life behind the trade-mark "1835 
R. Wallace"— silver plate that resists 


wear. 


Ask your cealct for "silver plate that 
resists wear," and do not tome the — 
word RESISTS. J 


If Sterling appeals to your 
lescandpodeesbook, sal 
Wallace’s Berain pa ern. 


~ "The Story of Silver i) aq 

~ How to Take Care of 1 
to R. Wallace & on on 
Mfg. Co., Box 18, Walli 
~ ford, Conn. ae 
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GOOD FORM AND 


Bessize.—You do not say whether you desire 
an afternoon or evening entertainment. Have a 
Japanese fortune-teller in a tent decorated with 
fans, lanterns, etc. Any bright girl can do it, 
dressed in Japanese style. She should have a 
table and a bowl of water. Each guest takes 
from a Japanese box three of the Japanese 
“water toys” of pith (they cost two or three 
cents a dozen) and drops them into the water. 
As they expand the fortune-teller must predict, 
from their shape and size, and from her own 
imagination, the fortune they foretell. She may 
have a book, and refer to that, without any real 
connection with the toys. She should wear a 
kimono, and have her hair arranged Japanese 
fashion. Have flower-twined baskets hung high 
(a wire sponge-holder trimmed with red and 
white blossoms does finely); and let parties of 
four, two on a side, play battledore and shuttle- 
cock, sending the shuttlecock up into the basket. 
Each one sent into the basket counts five for 
the side that sends it in; or the game is played 
as in tennis—love, fifteen, thirty, forty, deuce, 
vantage, ete. A dicker party is jolly. In the 
invitation let each guest be requested to bring 
“several articles of no further use, and of class 
associations if possible.” These are wrapped in 
white paper tied with red ribbon, and are to 
be “swapped,” on arriving, with the others. 
None of the articles should have any real value, 
and two or three can be dickered for one as 
the “ swapping ” goes on, the parcels being open- 
ed after the first “swap.” The one accumula- 
ting most property at the end of an hour or 
two may receive a prize. Have some singing, by 
choruses and single voices, after this, if the girls 
are musical. Use the class colors on the table, 
having a flower centrepiece of red and white. 

L. M.—(1) Do not try to seat people in your 
small rooms. Serve the wedding breakfast from 
the dining-table, having it handed round to the 
guests as they stand or sit in the various rooms. 
(2) Bouillon in cups, sandwiches, chicken salad, 
ices and cake, and fruit punch or coffee are suit- 
able. You can omit the sandwiches, or sub- 
stitute any other salad such as crab or sweet- 
bread, or you can have croquettes instead of 
salad. Or you can omit the bouillon, making it 
simpler yet. Have a bride-cake on the table, 
and cut it yourself with a knife tied with a big 
bow of white ribbon. (3) It is not customary 
to give the groom anything, but you can if you 
please. A handsome seal ring would be suitable 
if he has none. (4) White roses for the bride 
and pink ones for the maid of honor would be 
lovely indeed. Or sweet-peas would be appro- 
priate, too, with the daisies. Make the bouquets 
in shower shape, tied with long ribbons of white 
or pink. 

R. B.—Here are a few menus for the two- 
course luncheon to choose from (but with only 
two courses the list has to be very limited) : 
Roast duckling with apple sauce, Saratoga pota- 
toes, tomatoes with mayonnaise dressing, and 


ENTERTAINMENT 


hot rolls for one course; for the second, vanilla 
ice-cream with a hot chocolate sauce and cake, 
cotfee. Here is another: breast of turkey, sliced, 
with a cream sauce, cranberry jelly; a vegetable 
salad served in green peppers; a rich fruit jelly 
with whipped cream; and cake and coffee. An- 
other would be: scalloped lobster with a very good 
potato salad, and hot breads and cholocate with 
whipped cream; for dessert a mixture of fruits 
served very cold in glasses, with raspberry sher 
bet on top of the fruit, and with this a rich 
chocolate cake, and coffee last of all. 

A Harper Reaper.—The groom _ generally 
gives a bachelor dinner for his best man and 
ushers —and often he includes several of his 
other masculine friends — about a week before 
the wedding or a few days before. It is, of 
course, not obligatory for him to give the din- 
ner, but it is the custom. The dinner is given 
at one of the groom’s clubs, or in a private room 
of a hotel or restaurant, if he does not wish to 
entertain in his own home. The groom is also 
expected to furnish his best man and ushers 
with their wedding ties and gloves. He gen- 
erally gives them, besides, some little present— 
the cost depending on his means entirely—which 
may be some kind of a secarf-pin, or sleeve links, 
or studs, or anything that they can wear at the 
wedding. The gift to the bestsman may be a 
little more extravagant than tothe ushers. At 
the bachelor dinner, as it usually takes place in 
the evening, dress-suits are c@fpect, and at the 
wedding in the evening white*gests are proper 
with the full-dress suits. Wego not accept any 
remuneration from our readefs+for answers to 
their questions; we are delighted. to try and 
help them. If any other questidhs*oecur to you 
do not hesitate to write again. ; 

U. 8S. G.—The waitress should always put the 
plates at the covers; the plates are not taken 
from the waitress’s tray even by the persons at 
the table. The person carving should put a slice 
of the meat or fowl’on a plate, and the waitress 
should take the plate herself and put it on the 
tray she holds and afterwards put it at the 
cover. It is better for the carver to have only 
one plate at a time before him, not a pile of 
plates; the waitress puts one before him as he 
requires it. She always takes all the plates 
from. the person serving. and should pass the 
dishes with the vegetables around the table. If 
the vegetables are served at the table, the wait- 
ress should put the plate for them before the 
person serving, and remove it after the vegetable 
is helped, and put the plate at the cover. I hope 
that I have covered the field of your inquiries; 
a little book that may be useful to you, which 
will give you all the information on these sub- 
jects that you want, is called The Expert Wait- 
ress, published by Harper & Brothers. 

Bess.—It is entirely optional whether the 
maid of honor, at an afternoon home wedding, 
wears a hat or not. It usually adds picturesque- 
ness to the costume—that is all. 
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For the Bride, nothing is more appropriate or more 
appreciated than silverware, and the chest of silver is 
the one essential gift from the family. 


But it should be a chest of Reed & Barton silver, the 
kind that is made from exclusive designs and only in 
such quantities as can receive that unremitting personal 
care of the silversmith which has ever been the 
Reed & Barton method. 


In fact, it is a matter of pride that many of the 
original Reed & Barton hand processes still remain 
unconquered by so-called modern machine methods of 
manufacture, and the same perfect workmanship and 
intrinsic value are given to-day which since 1824 have 
made Reed & Barton products more choice and desirable. 





Obtainable at the better jewelry stores in any desired 
The New quantity, from single pieces up to the most elaborate 
HEPPEL WHITE chest combinations. Insist upon Reed & Barton silver. 


Sterling Pattern 











Trade Marks. 
on sai se: || REED €§ BAR TON 
4 mR Rs Silver Works Established 1824 TAUNTON, MASS. 


The Oldest Makers of SilberWware of .Repute in America 
On Silver Plate: 


New York Stores: 


REED & BARTON REED & BARTON CO., 320 Fifth Avenue and 4 Maiden Lane 
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Owimg to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise a» 


months trom the time of their receipt 


The roughest plan is worth far thore than many payes of description. 


Massacuvusetts.—I have been all through 
your letter and have written “ yes” at the end 
of all your suggestions. I can think of no im- 
provement. Your home is very attractive, and 
| think that your plans for decoration are very 
good. Nothing could be better than green for 
your living-room, and green filling is much the 
best for the floor, as you say. I myself would 
like the green and blue combined. It is a little 
cold, but possibly you might add a touch of 
yellow to it and make it warmer. Try also 
to have your green an olive tone, and rather 
warm instead of cold. I think that a self-toned 
stripe would be better for your paper, when you 
get it, with a moulding at the ceiling. Cannot 
you have your oak mantel painted? Plain green 
rep would be the best material for your por- 
tiéres, and they would be much the best arrange- 
ment for the glass door. Try to have mahog- 
any and wicker furniture only. I like the idea 


of having golden-brown with green cushions. 
I would stain the tea-table if possible. Paint 


the woodwork in the bedroom you mention white. 
Have a soft plain or self-toned silvery-gray pa- 
per, and have cretonne curtains with gray and 
old-rose in them. 

You will be wise to stain your pine woodwork 
in the dining-room, and | approve of the’ tan 
paper rather than the red—red paper is apt to 
make a room look dark. I also like the idea 
of the wine curtains and of the wine rug for 
the dining-room. Your suggestion of écru net 
and raw-silk curtains for the living-room is very 
good. Have net curtains next the bedroom win- 
dows by all means, with the cretonne or chintz 
inside. Plain denim curtains would be very 
good for the doors in the bedrooms. 

West Virotnta.—Have an old-blue paper in 
your parlor—preferably self-toned—with a blue 
and yellow rug and blue and yellow hangings. 
In the hall have yellow paper and mahogany or 
fumed-oak furniture. Either fumed oak or ma- 
hogany will be appropriate for the furniture in 
the parlor. The rugs in the hall should be brown, 
blue, and yellow, and the porti@res either dark 
brown or dark blue on both sides of the hall. 
Have a brown paper in the library, a brown and 
green rug, dull green curtains towards the room, 
and ¢eru next the glass. It will be well to add 
touches of: yellow in the furnishings of this room 
to give it warmth and brightness. 

In the dining-room the walls should be either 


green or copper. With the copper have dull 
green curtains, and with the green ecru net. 


>, writting only on one side of the paper, and rmvertudly accompanying cach letier with a plan 
Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail 
the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to une another and to the points of the compass, and 
tis wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. 


Letters cannot be answered in these coluimns sooner 


The plans need not be well drawn 


The portiéres should be dark green between these 
two .rooms. Have soft écru shades at all the 
windows. A round table will be preferable in 
the dining-room. 

E. R. S.—One of our subscribers has 
blue and white Colonial quilts which might inter 
est*‘you very much. If you care for her address 
we can forward it to you. 

Mrs. A. R. M.—I can well see that the wain 
scoted and panelled walls of your dining-room 
make too much pine woodwork. Cannot you 
have all this woodwork—in this room and in the 
other rooms as well—stained a walnut brown? 
I think the dark tone would take away the diffli- 
culty you feel and would make very rich, beauti- 
ful walls. Without knowing more about the pan- 
eliing I cannot tell very well whether a plate- 
rail can be used or not. If you can use it it 
should be about seven feet from the floor, and 
with old-blue dishes on it would be very ef- 
fective. 

Have dark-green rugs—or rug—and curtains 
of dark green raw silk or linen, with or without 
éeru net next the glass. In the living-room ad- 
joining, also facing toward the south, have a 
self-toned old-blue paper with a wide landscape 
frieze in tones of old-blue and tan, to break the 
height of the room. Have a blue and brown rug, 
and introduce some of the green from the dining- 
room into the curtains and other furnishings. 
Have a self-toned tan paper in the hall with a 
deep frieze of tan and green, and have a tan and 
green rug. This same paper should extend 
through the long hall at the rear. You should 
have green raw-silk curtains between the two 
halls. The curtains here may be of gree ma- 
dras or silk, and the paint should be white. 

ly the library have cream paper, green rugs, 
green curtains, and white paint. Up-stairs, in 
the room over the library, have a yellow flower 
paper: in the room over the dining-room a self- 
toned old-blue paper—lighter in tone than that 
used in the living-room down-stairs; in the room 
over the living-room either a light green or a 
pearl-gray paper: and in the small room over 
the reception-hail an old-rose. Gray paint on 
the exterior of the house invariably makes it 
look larger, and either a dark red or a dark green 
would make it appear smaller. Silver gray with 
dark green blinds and white trimmings is very 
effective, and so, too, is the dark green with 
cream trimmings. Personally, I do not care so 
much for the red; it fades very quickly and is 
not very attractive after it is faded. 


some 
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PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


Any Article will be sent Post Paid upon receipt of the List Price. 





Solid Gold 
659D Sapphire ring, 


14K mount $4.00 
78 E Ruby eyes Dia- 
mond in mouth 10 K 10.00 
Same in 14K 12 
819 E Signet ri ring, lily 


Monogram 60c extra. 
Als Odd Fellows pin 50 
Aw Stock pin, plain 50 

Stock pin bead edge .50 
Neck chain, 18in. 8.76 
14K Bead necklace 

14 inches long 9.00 
Neck chain,isin. 2.00 





A48 
A419 
A55 
Aél 
A65 
As6 


A68 


Monogram 25c extra. 


A78_ Locket,2 pictures 8, 
Monogram 60c extra. 


Atm 


Av7é Handy pin, pearis 1. 
A8l Brooch, pearls 
A82 Masonic pin . 


Neck chain, 18 in. $2.50 
Stock pin. pearl 1.00 
Brooch, baroques 2.25 
Brooch pearls, dia- 
mond centre 8.50 
Signet scarf pin 100 


Heart charm, dia- 
mond , ° 1 
Brooch, heart 1 


88 


8 & 


Cuff links, scroll 2 


8&8 


4 
1. 





Brooch, baroque $1.50 
Brooch, crescent 1.00 


Gold Plate 


Brooch pearl . 

Neck chain, 15 in. 6 

al pearl 6 
maple leaf .26 

Brooch, hearts 2% 


Brooc h, crescent 
Syard pin, maple 

ea e 
Scarf pin, cupid (25 


35 
oi 
Brooch, crescent -20 
25 





A% Stock pin, plain 


Sterling Silver 
FEimble, lily of 

the valley 
Scarf pin, wishbone .20 
Brooch, red enamel 50 
Hat pin, gilt, blue 

ename 50 
Searf pin, ruby eyes 36 
Diana tea spoon, 

in the famous 
Rogers plate, ea. 

doz. 8.00 


The catalog shows the 
complete Diana pattern. 





You should have a copy of our beautiful new Catalog. It will be ready for mailing November first. The book contains 160 
pages, pe Diamonds, Fine Gold and Silver Jewelry, Rings, Watches, Toilet and Leather Goods, Table Ware, etc. 


You will find our Catalog interesting; you will find our 
Workshop” plan will save you money—it will 
We guarantee safe delivery and we guarantee to picase you or to return your money. 


enable you to 


rices low, and the qualit 
uy more and better holi 


y gifts, 


is fully guaranteed. Our “ Direct from 


We have done this for eleven 


years from our former location, Salem, Mass. We have thou<ands of satisfied customers in every state and territ 
of doing business, Write the note or post card 


Send for the catalog. 


It tells all about our goods and our 


while you have itin mind. Write it before you turn anther page o 


Address, Baird-North Co., 899 Broad St., Providence, R. ry 


of this magazine and be sure of receiving the 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


Weppine Decorations.—An article on Christ- 
mas decorations which came out in the Decem- 
ber 1906 Bazar will help you with your wedding 
decorations which you wish to infuse with the 
Christmas spirit. 

I would advise you to stand in front of the 
front windows in the parlor to be married, al- 
though the opposite window in the library would 
be equally appropriate, if you prefer that place. 
Whether you are to be married at four o'clock 
or in the evening, it will be better to shut out 
the light and depend upon artificial lighting. 
It is very diicult to make decorations effective 
in daylight with windows on all sides. The day- 
light seems to make the colors disintegrate. 
You are very fortunate to be obliged to depend 
upon candles and lamps for your light. Nothing 
is more effective. 

First remove ell the superfluous bric-A-brac— 
that is, all that will not combine effectively with 
your color scheme. Probably very little will. 
Your color scheme, using the holly and the 
palms, will be green and red. This will be 
very effective against the green walls in the 
parlor and the library and against the brown 
in the hall. In the dining-room, with the old- 
rose walls, it will be necessary to confine the 
decorations to green, with possibly some pale 
pink roses on the table, and with the green over 
the mantel. If you stand at the front window 
in the parlor, that must be the centre of the 
entire scheme of decoration. Draw all the cur- 
tains close, and stretch chicken-wire in front 
of the three windows in the alcove. Fill this 
in solid with branches of holly. Your friends 
will find that this can be done very rapidly. 
Finish the top with a few palms if necessary. 
At the sides where the holly leaves off have 
large bunches of the palms arranged in large 
vases, some on the floor and some on stands. 
A potted palm or two may help you. Bank the 
fireplace, if you cannot have a fire, with either 
the holly or the palms. I hope that you can 
have an open fire: That will add so much to 
the effect. On. the mantelpiece itself have no 
bric-A-brac. Instead have two graceful bunches 
of holly and two brass candlesticks with red 
candles in them. Wind the white pillars with 
green ropes of ground-pine or any green vine 
that you have which can be made to take the 
place of it. Have a rope of the pine draped 
over the arch into the library, with a large holly 
wreath hanging from the centre tied with red 
ribbon. Will it not be better to have the piano 
in the library over in the corner beyond the 
desk? Have it stand across the corner and have 
a large bunch of holly in a vase on top of it. 
Use dark green glass, pottery, brass, or copper 
vases for the holly; neither delicate china nor 
glass—in fact, nothing that will be conspicuous. 
Have a rope of holly and a wreath over the 
window-seat, and a large bunch of holly on the 
bookcase. The mantel may be arranged like that 
in the parlor. Have a lamp on the piano and one 


on a small table in front of the side window in 
the parlor. The light should not be too brilliant. 
Have as many red candles in brass or copper 
candlesticks as possible without shades. Deco- 
rate the mantels in the den and in the hall the 
same as the other two, and have graceful bunches 
of holly in vases on the bookease in the den, 
not too much, since the room is small. The 
stove in the hall is a great difficulty. You might 
possibly have a screen in front of it covered 
with the chicken-wire and holly as in the parlor. 
Have large bunches of palms in the corners of 
the hall at the side of the front door. Ropes 
of green and wreaths of holly at all the openings 
will be. effective. The pictures illustrating the 
article [ have mentioned will show you how this 
may be done. 

In the dining-room fill the bow window with 
feathery palms, either potted or in bunches. 
Against a background of palms or smilax have a 
few pink roses on the mantel and two pink 
candles in crystal candlesticks. Have a large 
centrepiece of pink roses on the dining-table, 
and run ropes of smilax toward the corners of 
the table, allowing them to hang off the edge at 
different lengths. Untwist the strands of the 
smilax from the rope and allow them to wander 
gracefully over the white cloth, so that the lines 
of green will not be too clearly defined. Have 
four pink candles in crystal candlesticks with 
pink shades, and scatter a few rosebuds in 
among the green on the cloth. 

Miss 8. A. C.—I think that you will like a 
light tan paper in both your living-room and your 
parlor. This will give light to both rooms, if 
you select a shade that is not too dark. Either 
a plain or a self-toned paper will be attractive. 
The plain and self-toned tans are very popular 
this year, and if you go to the right place you 
can find very beautiful ones. With it, in order 
to make it harmonize with the red rug in the 
living-room and the brown and pink rug in the 
parlor, have mahogany-red silk curtains, if pos- 
sible, to use with the lace curtains you already 
have. 

It will be necessary for you to select a color 
that will go with the rugs. I think the tan pa- 
per will go well with the grass linen in the 
dining-room and with the blue in the adjoining 
bedroom. I should not use a border of any kind. 
if you must paper the ceiling, use a plain paper 
of a very light tone—just off the white—of the 
same color as the side wall. 

In getting the silk for the curtains get either 
a plain India silk at about sixty cents a yard, 
or a raw silk at about one dollar a yard or a 
little over. These are the most inexpensive 
silks; then there are the woven silks which are 
still more expensive. 

Mrs. L. H. H.—Allow your curtains simply to 
reach the sill instead of trying to hang them to 
the floor, and do not drape them back. Allow 
them to hang straight from the brass rod. This 
is more graceful than the looped curtains. 
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GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 
260 MIDDLE ST PORTLAND MAINE 
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‘ A Articles are shown full size. 
13-Scarf Pin, gold filled, coral, 


>sc.13s-Handy Pin, sterling, Holly, 4sc 75-Scarf Pin, gold, pearls,en- 



















14-Scarf Pin, sterling, “‘Gibson Girl,”’ 


35c|39-Pearl or Coral Ear Nubs, solid gold,|76—Cuff Pin, gold, 7sc. [ameled, $3. 
18-Brooch, sterling, 50 pierceless, pair $2.75. 77-Cuff Pin, gold, 6oc. 
19-Brooch or Hat Pin, sterling,‘‘ Holly,"’|41-Pendant, gold filled, corals, $1.50 78-14K Brooch, two pearls, $3.00 
soc 161 Sienes Ring, solid gold, $2.00 |70- Brooch, gold filled, $1.00. 
»-Brooch or Hat Pin, sterling,*‘Swas-|65-Gold Brooch, enameled leaf, pearl,$4 i Barrette, gold filled. gec. 
tika and Teddy Bear,” 8sc. |66-Brooch, gold, $1.20. 


24-Veil Pin, gold filled, ¢ 

26-Brooch, sterling, Grapes, 75< 

28—Handy Pin, gold filled, 30 
Handy Pin, gold filled, 25c 

— “uff Pin, solid gold, Holly, $1.50 


81-Scarf Pin, gold filled,’ Swastika,’ 60c 

\82- Scarf Pin, —_ gold, olivene and 
pearl, $1.7 

Is3- -Nail Pile, i etched, 

'84-Coffee Spoon, sterling,‘ ‘Teady. Bear,” 


609-Sterling Waist Pin,‘ Teddy Bear,"’25c 
|70-Cuff Links, gold, pair $2.50. 

|71-Tie Clasp, gold, $1.00. 

73-Tape Measure, sterling, a. 


74-Brooch, gold, pearls, $2.7 65c. 
Send by mail for one or more articles. They will surely please you. Wee prepay all posta ve or express charges and guarantee safe 
delivery. Send postal to day for our beautiful catalogue No. 20, containing illustrations of thousands of articles in gold and silver, fine 
leather goods, etc. It is free and contains all th- latest ideas. 


THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO., Gold and Silversmiths, 260 Middle Street, Portland, Maine. 
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Established in 1867, 
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TOOLED AND EMBROIDERED LEATHER TRIMMINGS 


BY GAILLE 


OATS or suits having trimmings of leather 
always carry with them a certain dis- 
tinctive air, which one is at a loss to ob- 


tain when employing more customary materials. 
Leather of several sorts is thoroughly suitable 


for trimming outer garments, and it likewise 
may be ornamented in different manner, de- 
pending upon the sort of leather selected. For 


fine Russian calfskin tooling and carving will be 
the best methods of decoration, but for so-called 


Suéde or ooze-finished leathers, either goat, calf, 
or sheep skin, embroidery in silk or mercerized 
flosses is better suited. 

Collars, cuffs, 


revers, and buttons may all be 
made of leather: and 
while embroidered leath- 
er is extremely simple, 
tooled leather will not 
prove difficult if care- 
fully undertaken. 

Two sections for a 
rolled collar, with a 
deep cuff to match and 
button, are here illustra 
ted, and are designe for 
a strictly tailor-made 
garment. They are tool 
ed upon fine champagne- 
tinted Russian calfskin. 
and, if the directions are closely followed, any 
woman should be able to do similar work. Carved 
and tooled leather is now so generally taught in 
the schools that the rudiments of the craft are 





LEATHER BUTTON. 


no longer mysteries, and in many families a 
tutor may be found among the younger ones 


who can augment, with his practical experience. 
the following directions: 
The implements for simple leather tooling aré 


few. There must be a tracer, a small flat knife 
with blade sharpened at an angle, a modeller 
and opener, a hammer, and a few sets or dies 
for “tooling.” For a tracer a steel knitting 








A DESIGN 


FOR A 
Stamped pattern for collar. cuffs, and button 


TOOLED LEATHER 


COLLAR AND CUFF SET. 
Design No. 155. 


ALAN LOWE 


needle or an orangewood stick may be utilized. 
Background sets of elaborate patterns are dif- 
ficult to buy in this country, most of them being 
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made to order; but at any hardware-shop one 
may find nail-head sets of various sizes, which 
will mark the leather very prettily with little 
circles. Another very use- 
ful background set is a short 
rod of one-eighth-inch steel, 
one end of which should be 
scored with straight grooves 
running at right angles. This 


will indent the leather with 
little criss-cross markings, 


and make a very effective sur 
face. A modeller and knife, 
like the illustration, can be 
purchased at most shops 
keeping artists’ and crafts- 
men’s tools. The proper sort 
of hammer for leather-work 
is also purchased at such a 
store. 

So much for implements. 
Now for materials. Select a 
good piece of Russian calf- 
skin—it must not be too thin 
for tooling. Transferring the 
design upon leather is more 


Price, 25 cents. or less troublesome if a paper 
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b250 


to be distributed in 


PRIZE 
one L ME RIGKS = 
Pantasote 


Judges CAROLYN WELLS GELETT BURGESS 
MARIE NEHLIG OLIVER HERFORD 














Illustrated booklet containing sample Limericks, with par- 
ticulars of contest and list of prizes, sent postpaid on request. 


CONTEST FREE TO ALL 


Send postal for our free booklet to-day. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 
Limerick Dept., 55 Bowling Green Bldg... NEW YORK CITY 


When in New York visit our extensive showroom at 26 W. 34th Street, 
where prizes are on view, 
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pattern is employed, and the simplest way is to 
work from a design drawn or stamped on mus- 
lin. Certain parts of a skin are better than 
others for tooling purposes, that along the back- 
bone being the firmest, and it is well to select 
this portion for fine work. Moisten the leather 
thoroughly with tepid water, and lay the muslin 
pattern on it; then, with the tracer, follow the 
lines, indenting them in the leather. Still keep- 
ing the leather moist, but not soggy, the design 
is next cut with the knife. This requires much 
care, as there is no remedy if the knife once 
slips; nor can the cutting be too deep; it must 
be just a bit more than through the glazed sur 
face. Where corners are to be turned, a tiny 
thread of leather is left uncut just at the angle. 
One must never fail to observe this, or later de- 
velopments will find one greatly annoyed by a 
little point of leather which will ever rebellious- 
ly poke itself into prominence. Up to this time 
one may easily work on any smooth table sur 
face, but from now on either a marble slab or 
a piece of heavy glass must be used under the 
work. An old marble-top table will be a great 





SUEDE 


LEATHER VEST. 
No. 156 


AN EMBROIDERED 


Stamped pattern, with cuff and button Price, 50 cents 


BAZAR 


boon. With the smaller end of the modelling- 
tool open the cut line, and a little practice will 
show how, while holding the tool quite upright, 
it still can be made to bevel one edge of the cut 
line. It must be carried quickly but firmly in the 
cut grooves, and not allowed to shir the leather 
along the edges of the design. The general 
method of using the modeller and opener is to 
hold it like a pencil (but vertical, not inclined) 
with the right hand, and guide it with the index 
finger of the left. Place this finger’ behind the 





AN EMBROIDERED CUFF. 


tool, pressing the latter firmly against the flesh 
at the side of the nail, and then, with the rest 
of the hand flat, use the finger as if swung on 
a pivot, and guide the tool accordingly. It must 
be confessed that a very sore finger often results 
from this pressure of the tool, so that it is wise 
to use a little band of leather, thimblewise, on 
the end of the finger. It must be remembered 
that the leather must be kept wet all the time 
while working, but never enough to show the 
water standing in little pools on its surface. 
Next, the background must be tooled, or cov- 
ered with impressions with one of the back- 
ground sets or dies. A tooled 
surface must be even, and nat- 


urally practice is more im- 
portant than instruction at 
this point. If it is borne in 


mind to hold the set perfect- 
ly upright, and to raise the 
hammer always to the same 
height and allow it to fall upon 
the end of the tool, a good 
surface will be obtained even 
by those who have had little 
experience.in manual training. When the back- 
ground tooling has tended to close the cut lines 
of the design, run the modeller through these 
again, having the bevel on the edge of the design. 

In the illustration the design is distinctly 
conventional, borrowing slightly from the Ara 
besque in suggestion. The pattern may be em- 
phasized by coloring it a little darker than the 
background, using a very weak mixture of dye 
for this purpose. 

Embroidery on leather is very simple, and the 
vest, cuffs, and buttons pictured are made to 
complete the coat pictured on cut paper pattern 
No. 636, on another page of this number of the 
BAZAR. 

Tan goatskin with ooze or Suéde finish was 
selected for this, as it is of softer texture than 
sheepskin, and much less expensive than calf- 
skin. The modified fret design is indented from 
a muslin pattern, and then burned with a very 
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Are put up without ccloring 
matter or preservatives. 
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Suppose you had facilities for obtaining the 
choicest beef and richest white suet the markets 
produce; large, sound, ey apples of special culti- 
vation; spices pure and fresh, ground under your 
own supervision, Valencia confection raisins, pinap 
Grecian currants and the finest Leghorn citron an 
fruit peels of your own importation ; 

—Suppose you had the Heinz equipment and sys- 
tem for preparing and blending these good things ; 


—Then you might approach the goodness of 


HEINZ 


Mince Meat 


Piquant, luscious, rich beyond compare; pure, 
wholesome, cleanly beyond question—thus does 
every thoughtful housewife find economy and con- 
venience in buying Heinz Mince Meat in Heinz 
Improved Tins, crocks or glass jars. 

Try it for just one baking and enjoy the delight 
and satisfaction of real mince pie. 

Other Heinz dainties for Winter are Preserved Fruits, Jellies, Apple 


Butter, Cranberry Sauce, Sweet Pickles, efc. Let us send our book- 
let telling about all of Heinz good things and how we make them. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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light line, a pyrographie point being used. After 
this the design is colored in a dull shade of green 
between sage and olive, the color being obtained 
by a light wash of purplish blue, which is modi- 
fied to green by the tone of the leather. A 
border of Indian red finishes each piece, while 


the border ‘outline is made of a row of black 
back-stitch, which is whipped over by green, 


giving the eifect of a twisted cord. 
All the embroidery is simply done, in outline- 


stitch and French knots. A heavy mercerized 
floss, resembling silk, may be used instead of 


silk if preferred. This, or the twisted rope silk, 
is used with a carpet-needle. One must take care 
not to tear the leather with the large needle, 
and while stitches must be uniform they cannot 
be too small. 

It is the scheme which makes this coat 
trimming so delightful: sage, old-gold, and black 
predominate, while occasional dots of coral pink 
give an accent of brightness. The outline of the 


color 


design is green at times, then gold or black at 
others; and parallel edges of the pattern always 
show contrasting colors, as can be seen even in 
the black and white reproduction. 

Leather buttons must be embroidered or tooled 
before being made up. Any tailor or dress- 
making-supply establishment will know where to 
have the work done. Buttons with rims are the 
only ones suitable to leather, which is too heavy 
to be used in machines covering plain but- 
tons. 

Leather trimmings are attached with machine 
stitchery to any garment where pieces are joined, 
as in collar and revers sections. They may be 
overhanded together on the wrong side of ooze 
leather; or with a glazed leather they may be 
slot-seamed against a piece of ribbon or bind- 
ing. Any doubling of glazed leather is to be 
avoided, as it is generally far too bulky for such 
treatment. 

The designs are for sale by the Bazar. 
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New Jersey.—A red paper in your hall will 
be very attractive, unless it is poorly lighted. 
If this is the case the dark red will make it 


appear still darker. A red paper really needs 
either sunlight, lamplight, or firelight to bring 
out the color. Nothing is more dreary in a 
cold north light. If your light is cold I should 
suggest that you have either a self-toned brown 
or tan paper in the hall, or one of figured tan 
and red. You can then use with it the red rugs 
and other red furnishings. I would prefer wal- 
nut woodwork with the red or with the tan. 

In order to make the parlor and dining-room 
more spacious I would use the same paper in 
both rooms. Use either a plain or self-toned 
paper like the sample I enclose. It would not 
be at all bad to have the same paper both in 
these two rooms and in the hall—it would give 
you an effect of greater space than if you had 
different papers. With the tan paper in the din- 
ing-room and parlor have dark brown rugs, dark 
brown portiéres, écru net curtains next the glass 
and inner curtains of a golden-brown silk—a 
silk which seems almost like gold itself; suffi- 
ciently bright to lighten the rooms and yet soft. 
Walnut woodwork would be best in these two 
rooms, as well as in the hall. Either fumed-oak 
or mahogany furniture will be most harmonious. 

In the little room up-stairs which you are to 
use as a library have a soft green paper either 
plain or self-toned, and curtains of pongee silk 
or écru net. In the little den opening out of 
this have a golden-brown paper and curtains of 
yellow silk net or silk. You should have fumed- 
oak furniture in this room, and either mahogany 
or fumed oak in the library. In the guest-cham- 
ber, with its southern exposure, a soft, light, old- 
blue paper will be pretty with curtains of print- 
ed linen in green and blue. The curtains may 
be of printed linen or of cretonne or of India 


print. The rug should be green and blue or dark 
blue. The rugs in the library should be dark 


green, and those in the den dark brown. 


DECORATION 


In the other bedroom have a soft buff paper, 
and rugs and furnishings of olive green. White 
enamel furniture will be very pretty in the room 
with the blue paper, and either mahogany or 
white enamel in the other bedroom. 

Supscrirer.—I do not think that fumed-oak 
trim for a room will ever go out of style. A 
good thing never goes out of style except in the 
minds of those who follow fashion without a 
thought for artistic value. In the mind of a 
good decorator black walnut itself has not gone 
out of stvle; it still has the most beautiful tone 
of any wood except mahogany. In staining oak 
woodwork I would try to give it the warm 
nutty tone of walnut, which is very near the 
fumed-oak tone. Use this for the lower floor and 
white on the upper floor. 

Have a self-toned green paper in your living 
room, with blue, brown, and green rugs and écru 
net curtains. In the dining-room adjoining have 
an old-blue paper, with a blue. brown, and green 
rug and écru net curtains. Use blue and green 
furnishings in both of these rooms in order to 
draw them together. In the hall have a soft 
self-toned vellow paper. This paper may have- 
a decided figure. In the dining-room and living- 
room I should simply have a little indicated 
weave or texture instead of a figure. In the 
reception-room have a soft, self-toned fawn pa- 
per, with a dark golden-brown rug and uphol- 
stery. Have écru net curtains. In the hall have 
a dark green or brown rug. 

Up-stairs have an old-rose paper in the chil- 
dren’s room—that is, have the predominant color 
old-rose; it may be a paper with a cream ground 
and a dainty rose design. The rugs should be 
green and the curtains white muslin. Have a 
brown and copper scheme in the den—either 
brown or copper walls and the combined colors 
in the furnishings. In the owner’s room have 
a light willow-green paper, with er without a 
flower frieze. In the other bedroom have either 
blue and white or green and white. 
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Your children have started to school 


Fortify their little bodies for good work at 


school by starting them each day with a 
breakfast of 
Quaker Qats 


It is the best food known for the growing body and mind 

of a child. The whole race of brainy, brawny Scotch 

prove this. No other food supplies so much nourish- 

ment with reserve energy to carry one through a day. 
One of the nice things about Quaker Oats is that while it 
is the best food in the world it is also the cheapest; this 
puts it in reach of all. 
Quaker Wheat Berries QuakerCornmeal Quaker Rice 


The most attractive form of whole wheat. The unusual quality will The most generally eaten cereal in 


Entire grains — puffed and baked — be an agreeable sur- the world, in its best form. 
brown and delicious. prise to you. Dainty and strengthening. 
Ten cents a package. 3-pound package ten cents. Ten cents a package. 
The Quaker Qats @mpany 
CHICAGO 
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CONGRESS AND THE HOUSEWIFE 


BY JANE CALHOUN 


tion, as a general thing, from the average 

housewife: Vaguely she is aware that 
some things are dearer than they were because 
of an increase in the tariff, and if she has been 
abroad she would probably like to join in an 
agitation to make our custom laws more liberal 
in regard to personal effects. Beyond this she 
does not often go. Confront an intelligent house- 
wife with the question, “What has Congress 
done for you in the last year?” she will probably 
reply, “ Passed the pure-food bill.” That was 
an important measure, certainly, and far-reach- 
ing in its results; but it is not by any means the 
only piece of legislation vitally affecting house- 
hold economies. 

Few housewives realize that in remitting the 
duty on denatured alcohol, Congress practically 
gave the housekeeper a new agent to assist her 
domestic labors. It is really curious that a bill 
so wide-reaching in its results should have at- 
tracted so little general attention. For one 
thing, there seems to be a general ignorance of 
what denatured alcohol is. This was exemplified 
in the tale told of the farmer who, writing a 
manufacturing friend who had asked him to in- 
fluence his representative in Congress to vote 
for the bill, said: “Dear Joe—I can’t do it. 
Dehorning ain’t all it’s cracked up to be for 
cattle, and I don’t believe denaturing is going 
to help aleohol any!” 

We may laugh at this, but how many house- 
wives could tell us offhand just what it is? 
They know, of course, that it is aleohol which 
has been treated in a way which makes it im- 
possible to drink; but they say, “ That is true, 
also, of wood alcohol, which we have had for 
years;” and many jump to the conclusion that 
denatured alcohol is only a new name for an old 
thing. 

This is a great mistake. Wood alcohol (or 
methylated spirits, to give it the correct name) 
is an alcohol made of wood, and there are many 
serious drawbacks to its use. In the first place, 
owing to the whitish deposit which it leaves on 
drying, it cannot be used for cleaning nor for 
mixing varnishes. In the second, as a fuel it 
not only has a very disagreeable odor when 
burning, but the fumes are actually dangerous 
for eyes and throat. We have tolerated and 
used it, because, owing to the prohibitively high 
price of the pure article, we could not help our- 
selves; but now we have, thanks to our law- 
givers, a most welcome substitute. 

Denatured alcohol is a grain distillation, and 
for that reason is entirely free from the acrid 
qualities of the methylated article. It has no 
disagreeable odor, and leaves no deposit, and 
(joy to the frugal mind!) costs no more than 
wood spirit. It is more than a substitute for 
wood aleohol. It comes near being a substitute 


gh HE doings of Congress attract little atten- 


for the 90° proof at far less price. It is true 
that since the bill came into effect pure alcohol 
has decreased in price, but it is still eighty 
cents a quart, while wood alcohol and the de- 
natured may be had at fifteen cents a quart. 
For cleaning, the denatured alcohol is excellent ; 
it can be used in home-made varnishes and fur- 
niture polishes. In short, as one would use the 
best quality of alcohol, except internally. 

It is not within the scope of this article to go 
beyond the value of the alcohol to the house- 
wife, but all housewives who are also good citi- 
zens will be glad to realize that Congress made 
it possible for many manufacturers (those of 
felt hats, for example) to provide their em- 
ployees with much healthier conditions of work. 
The substitution of denatured alcohol for the 
wood alcohol will make a vast difference to thou- 
sands of workers. 

Thus far we have kept to the obvious uses of 
our new household assistant, but here science 
steps in and gives both promises and prophecies 
of the great good yet to come. One learned ex- 
ponent of science says: “ Denatured alcohol is 
the fuel of the future.” Perhaps! That is as 


may be! There are those amongst us (and not 
30 very old, either) who have witnessed the 
coming of several “fuels of the future.” We 


ean recall, for instance, when kerosene-stoves 
came into general use; but we observed that 
coal and wood continued to be burned! We can 
remember when gas-stoves became common, and 
yet we find that coal, wood, and kerosene still 
hold their own, so it will take some time to per- 
suade us that they will all be superseded now! 
As an adjunct to the cook - stove, however, as 
a substitute for our old oil-stove, there can be 
no question that a denaturated cooker is a boon 
to the housewife. 

It seems really ungrateful to dispense so 
cavalierly with our old friend the one or_two 
burner kerosene-stove. Has it not helped us 
over many an emergency and made possible a 
cool kitchen in hot weather? Has it not made 
preserving, washing, and ironing infinitely easier 
for many a housewife? Have we not found it a 
great economy over gas or coal? True, most true. 
All these things being true, the housewife whose 
faith is pinned to the oil-stove will be loyal to 
her old friend and will be slow to admit an inter- 
loper. But good things are also predicted for 
the denatured alcohol. Science promises us a 
cooker fed by a liquid which has all the virtues 
and no faults. Science also converses learnedly 
about the relative amount of heat generated, 
but all that is too much in the air for most of 
us. Let them materialize their cookers, and we 
can_experiment for ourselves! 

We have all of us seen, on occasion, a motor 
at night with an unusually brilliant head- 
light; but few of us knew that in many in- 
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This snap. Book 


On Beautifying the Home ae ion 


Sent FREE ‘ “ a 


Every home should have a copy of our new book— 
‘*The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork 
and Furniture’—as it contains invaluable infor- 
mation on this all important subject. It is written 
by an expert wood finisher, and tells how to clean, ¥ 
finish, refinish and polish wood in the most practical 

and economical manner. 


New Edition. 
Printed in six 
colors. 48 
pages. 97 il- 

















If you are not entirely satisfied with the appearance of 
your furniture, floors and woodwork, our book will tell 
you how to easily and inexpensively beautify and keep them 
in perfect condition. The directions are so simple that any person can 
change the colof of wood and finish in any of the latest “ shades, such as 
Mahogany, Weathered, Mission, Forest Green, Flemish, Oak, Etc. 


To get the best results in finishing wood, be sure to use the Johnson Wood Finishes, 
especially 


Johnson's Prepared Wax 


‘‘A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood”’ 
For Furniture, Woodwork and Floors 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is applied with a cloth to bare or finished wood, and produces 
a lasting, artistic, sanitary finish, to which dust and dirt will not adhere. It will not 


crack, blister, peel off, show laps, scratches oF heel marks. 4 
Ask your paint dealer for these preparations — ig 
Johnson’s Wood Dye — for the artistic coloring of wood (all 4 
shades). 34-pint cans, 30c; pint cans, 50c. > 5 
Johnson’s Electric Solvo—for removing paint, varnish, ¥ — 
shellac, etc. Pint cans, 40c; %4-pint cans, 25c. . g% Racine, Wis. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax—a complete finish and ,” PREE, prepaid, 
polish for all wood. 10c and 25c packages and _* ~3p¥ Sf your book 





; « té Fl 
large size cans. p ° Woodwork "an a’ Par: 
ture.” is i 
If your paint dealer will not supply you, write us and a. wo "Obligation on my past. 
we will see that you get our preparations promptly. ° 
Don’t forget to send coupon in this advertisement for freecopyofthe <9 NAMA. «0000+ o0000s veer verseorves 
above book. You will feel fully repaid. Write today. ? 
0 TERESA ante a eaeaneaaneneeaneneenenn es 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. ,% 20.7 and state.......s0essseseeneeseee 
‘The Wood- Finishing Authorities”’ e DINE ORE ce #0 eeeees cece 
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stances that intense light was produced by de- 
natured alcohol. Motorists (always only too 
pleased to talk about their machines!) will ex- 
patiate on their satisfaction with the new illumi- 
nant. “ From a pint of denaturated I get forty 
candle-power as against sixteen from the same 
amount of kerosene,” explains one enthusiast. 
The German housewife has had lamps fed with 
alcohol for some years, and that they have met 
with her full approval means something, as the 
German Frau is nothing if not conservative and 
cautious to a degree unknown to her American 
sisters. She also counts pennies, as we should, 
but don’t! A recently returning American tour- 
ist was presented by a German friend with a 
small alcohol night light to be used on board 
ship. Its good qualities were carefully enumera- 
ted by the donor with this triumphant ending, 
“And, above all, my dear, it burns fourteen 
hours for the cost of one pfennig! That is ‘ ac- 
curate’; I have myself tested it!” 

Two years ago, or so, an article appeared in 
one of our magazines in defence, or, perhaps, to 
speak more correctly, in eulogy of the auto- 
mobile. It was a very ponderous article, and 
would have attracted very little attention (even 
though written by a multimillionaire) had it 
not been for the proposition laid down that 
farmers would become the greatest buyers of 
motors. The theory was that the engine, when 
not in use on the car, could be converted into a 
stationary engine and utilized to cut wood, chop 
fodder, draw water, and generally take the place 
of the elusive “ hired man.” What the farmers 
thought of the scheme the general public never 
knew, but the opening gave rise to a most in- 
teresting discussion in the papers on the pos- 
sibilities of stationary engines and explanations 
of why they had never developed as they should. 
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The consensus of opinion seemed to be that we 
must wait until either some genius should in- 
vent a really practical electric storage battery, 
or some fuel should be discovered cheap enough, 
portable enough, and potent enough to do the 
work. These requirements, science tells us, Are 
met by denaturated alcohol. There is no reason 
now, we are assured, why each housewife should 
not have, in the near future, a nice little motor- 
engine of her own which she can attach to her 
sewing-machine or clothes-wringer, and act her- 
self merely as a guiding force while the bottled 
spirit does the rest! Somehow a motor at 
tachment to a sewing-machine would not seem 
very attractive to most housekeepers, so much 
of one’s work on that machine is of such a fussy 
nature. It might be all very well, for instance. 
for hemming sheets, but not for tucking shirt- 
waists! But think of the satisfaction of a motor- 
turned clothes- wringer! Think, also of the 
pleasure of seeing a nice, small, cheerful motor 
turning the crank of an ice-cream freezer, in 
stead of a large, hot, cross cook! Why should 
not this same motor keep the baby’s carriage 
moving gently up and down when poor baby is 
trying to get a nap on a warm day and poor 
mother is trying to do three things at once? 
By all means let science bring on the motors, 
and American women can be trusted to find 
dozens of uses for them that the inventors never 
even dreamed of! 

It is our habit to criticise our lawgivers and 
to scold at those in authority, but let us at least 
be just and spare a grateful thought for the 
Congress that gave us denatured alcohol. It 
may not prove to be all we hope of it (few things 
are), but if it fulfils only half its promise, we 
have found, as housewives, a friend from which 
we shall never willingly part. 
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DovustruL.—You are so ingenious that it is 
hard to give a suggestion that will be sure to 
meet with your approval, but yon might have a 
butterfly entertainment. As you can do so mueh 
with your clever fingers, you can easily make 
the score-cards of cardboard, and paste to one 
corner a butterfly cut out of gauze and colored 
carefully. This makes the prettiest kind of 
ecards. Serve your ices in small butterfly cups, 
which you can make by using two butterflies 
poised on a little paper cup. The salad may be 
garnished with small butterflies made out of 
a combination of Spanish peppers, lemon peel, 


and orange. These are not easy to make, but 
I am sure you ean manage it. For the salad 


serve cups made of different things—it is an at- 
tractive idea. Have cucumber shells scooped out, 
potato cups, green-pepper cups, etc., and a filling 
of all different kinds of vegetables cut up and 
dressed with mayonnaise; serve with it lettuce 
sandwiches, and olives and salted nuts. A de- 
licious dessert is made by whipping cream until 
very stiff, and adding very finely chopped al- 
monds—almost powdered—and leaving it packed 


ENTERTAINMENT 


in ice to freeze three hours. This may be served 
in the butterfly cases, and with it fruit-cake and 
any other that vou like. Coffee.will be served 
last. If you carry out the butterfly idea I am 
sure that you will like it. I have seen it carried 
so far that the hostess used, for keeping score, 
tiny paper butterflies, and had some hung by fine 
silk threads over the flowers or ferns in the centre 
of the table. 

EaTton.—At an evening wedding reception the 
ushers wear full evening dress and white gloves. 
The ushers should introduce the guests to the 
bride and groom, beginning with the relatives 
and friends and continuing till all have been 
introduced. Introducing the guests thus, the 
usher should offer his arm to’ each lady, and 
ask her name, if he does not know it, so as to 
announce her properly. Her escort follows, and 
is introduced at the same time. The bride may 
also request the ushers to introduce the guests 
to the parents. The etiquette is exactly the same 
for ushers at a home wedding as at a church one. 
They precede the procession and stand with, or 
behind, the bridesmaids. 
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A System 
View of room containing Ylobe-Wervicke f U . 
“Elastic’’ Book-cases placed back to back O nits. 


HERE IS A certain decorative quality about Globe“Wernieke “ Elastic” Book-cases 
which distinguishes them from any other sectional book-case made 

This is apparent not only in the mechanical construction by which it becomes possible 
to arrange a Neeley like that shown in the illustration, but it is also manifested in the distinct 
types and different finishes of GlubeSWernicke Sectional Book-cases now obtainable. 

We have about 1,500 agents who carry GlobeSWernicke Book-cases in stock. If 
represented where you: are located, our agent wall assist you in planning your library as you 
want it, and im a style and finish that will harmonize correctly with the intenor of your room 

He will show you eight different finishes of quartered oak and mahogany, dull or 
polished ; explain how easy it is to fit most any space in any room by the use of our full and 
three-quarter length sections, and demonstrate how our patent door equalizer insures a free 
PYite| easy action of the re¢ eding door 


Where not represented however, we will f 


, , — ; 
upply ail necessary information and ship on approva lreignt paid 


In either event, you will have the best Sectional Book-case that money can buy Write tor Catal gue 107-T 


She 


Branch Stores yew 





Globe-Wernicke Co. CINCINNATI. 


ago, ££4-Le 4 ash Avenue Boston 
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By MAarRiANNA WHEELER. 








O matter how much experience we have had 
N in solving the different problems which 

throughout life are constantly rising up 
before us, not one of us has reached that de- 
gree of perfection when she can truthfully say, 
‘I know it all; there is nothing more to be 
learned.” The character study of children is an 
ever-changing and interesting one; and no matter 
how conscientiously and intelligently we devote 
ourselves to their welfare, no matter how much 
we know, or think we know, about them,. there is 
still more to learn. Each day shows up some 
new trait of character, or some new need pre- 
sents itself. New problems are constantly aris- 
ing to tax our intelligence, ingenuity, and con- 
science as to how to meet them. 

It is hardly twenty years since the diseases 
of children were considered of enough impor- 
tance to be studied in a class by themselves, so 
that even this study of the physical and medical 
training of the child is more or less in its in- 


fancy. In this new “ Mothers’ Column” of the 
Bazar I will gladly answer all questions from 
mothers about their babies and little children 


to the best of my ability and experience; but 
would also ask the cooperation of the many 
mothers who read the Bazar, to help by writing 
of their personal experiences; of how they man- 
aged with their babies, telling of methods or 
devices they have found useful. By doing this 
mothers of experience may be helpful to those 
just commencing to encounter the difficulties of 
young motherhood, and many new ideas of value 
may be evolved and put into practice to the mutu- 
al benefit of all. Letters of inquiry, in order to 
insure prompt reply, should be accompanied 
with a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
Question: Will you please tell me how much 
a hedlthy baby should gain each week, and if 
boys iweigh more than girls?—INQUIRER. 
Answer: Boys’ usually weigh more than 
girls; usually only a few ounces more at birth, 
but the difference reaches a pound or more by 
the second year. The average baby loses weight 
during the first week or ten days after birth; 
after this the gain should be steady—from three 
to five ounces for the first two or three months; 
then the increase will run, sometimes, from six 
to eight ounces, until the teething period com- 
mences. The gains are somewhat irregular dur- 
ing teething. At one year the weight should 
be about two and one-half times the birth weight. 
QUESTION: Do you approve of- colored un- 
derwear for children? I have always knitted my 
little boy’s shirts, but he is now two years old 
and getting rather large for me to knit them. 
Would you advise cotton or flannel? He is a 
very active little fellow, and perspires with lit- 
tle ewertion.—M. B. 
Answer: [I would advise white underwear 


made from wool, or a mixture of cotton and 
wool of rather light weight. If he wears white 
or cotton dresses during the winter, it may be 
necessary, at times, when it is very cold, or the 
house is not overwarm, to put on a little house 
sack. If he wears woollen dresses use light- 
weight woollen shirts. 

QUESTION: Can a _ siaxteen-months-old child 
have plain milk, or should it be diluted with 
water or gruel, and is it safe at that age to have 
any solid food?—E. R. B. 

ANSWER: A healthy child of that age should 
be able to take and digest milk undiluted. If, 
however, it has been having milk and water or 
gruel, the change to plain milk should be made 
gradually by leaving out a little of the diluent 
each day. As for solid food, a child of sixteen 
months should be able to take broths, cereals, 
eggs, stewed and baked fruits, ete. And, if he 
has enough teeth, some finely minced rare beef. 

QUESTION: My home is in Michigan, where 
the winters are very severe; the thermometer 
during the winter is frequently much below zero. 
Even now the nights are quite cold. Would you 
advise opening the window at night in the room 
where baby sleeps, now and during the winter? 
The baby was born last April, so is now five 
months old. I nurse her, and she is perfectly 
healthy. I have kept her in the open air all day 
during the summer, and do so now.—RURAL. 

ANSWER: By letting the baby have plenty of 
fresh air during the daytime his lungs have be- 
come accustomed to breathing in the cold air, 
and I would certainly let plenty of fresh air 
come in at night until the very cold weather. 
When the temperature reaches many degrees be 
low. zero, however, I would not have the window 
wide open; an inch, or a few inches, according 
to whether there is a very strong wind blowing, 
I think will supply all the fresh air needed. If 
this keeps the temperature of the room too low, 
open the windows in an adjoining room until 
the air in it is changed and freshened, then 
close windows to within a few inches, and leave 
the door between the two rooms open a little 
way; in this way the air in the bedroom will 
keep fresh. 

QUESTION: How long should a baby wear the 
flannel band? Is the band intended for warmth 
or support? By answering these questions you 
will greatly oblige Mrs. L. 

Answer: If you procure a woven or knitted 
ribbed band small enough to fit a new-born baby, 
the flannel band which is rolled about the ab- 
domen is not at all necessary. A band is worn 
more to keep the abdominal organs warm than 
for support, and should be discarded before the 
fourth year. The ribbed band affords the ab- 
domen a more even and uniform support than 
a band that is wound about the body. 
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Chill Fall Nights 


Before the fires are lighted, when the evenings are chilly 
and damp, the room in which you sit should be warm 
and dry for your health’s sake as well as comfort. 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless device) 


is just the thing for this time of year. Toucha 
match to the wick—turn it up as far as it will go. 
You can’t turn it too high, the Smokeless Device 
prevents. Heats a large room in a few minutes 
and can be carried easily from one rocm to another. 
Handsomely finished in Nickel or Japan. Burns 9 
hours with one filling. Every heater warranted. 


is the b best lamp for all- 

The Ray oO Lamp round household pur- 

poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 

Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 

latest improved central draft burner. a 
isfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 


If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write to 
our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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HIS year’s comparatively simple tailored 
HE suit of coat and skirt has only minor points 
to distinguish it from that of last winter, 
and yet in these small points of difference lies 
so much of the style of the costume that in 
many instances a last year’s pattern will not 
serve to cut a new gown. The coat and skirt 
suit shown here is one of the new stylish models. 
It is effective enough for a reception dress. 
The velvet coat No. 637 is one of the beautiful 





CLOTH 


COAT AND TEN-GORED 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 636 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 


SKIRT. 


Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt 
Requires 14 yards 27 inches, or 11 yards 48 inches wide. 





COAT. 


VELVET RECEPTION 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 637 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents. 
Requires 9% yards 2: inches, or 4 yards 48 inches wide. 


and graceful designs for reception costumes. It 
is finished around the edges and the pocket with 
a wide binding of satin, and on the pocket is an 
embroidered design. 
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Idella May Moon, Norman, Tenn., A Mellin’s Food Baby 
A discouraged young mother wrote to us the other day and asked, if we really believed 
Mellin’s Food would help her baby, She said that she had already tried many different 
foods and methods, and baby was steadily growing worse. 
We told her that we felt sure that Mellin’s Food would help her baby, and we sent her 
a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food and our beautiful book, ‘* The Care & Feeding of Infants.”’ 
We also told her just how to prepare the first few feedings of Mellin’s Food and how to continue. 


Now she writes that baby is doing splendidly. He gains steadily, is happy all day long 


and things couldn't be better. 
Let us send a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food and the 


We know you ought to have them. 
Boston, Mass. 


How about your little one? 


Book to you. Both are FREE. 
Mellin’s Food Company, 
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SCHOOL FROCKS FOR GIRLS 


ROCKS for little girls are particularly 
F pretty this autumn, and so simple in cut 

that the most inexperienced mother could 
make them with the help of good patterns. 
Many are made with the sensible washable 
guimpe or shield. 

The quaint and effective little apron frock is 
still in favor for small children, and in gingham 
or print, both washable and most inexpensive, 
nothing could be more practical for a small girl’s 
school dress. The child may be warmly dressed 
underneath and may have as pretty a dress as 














638. 


NO. 


SCHOOL FROCK OBR APRON. 
Sizes, 4, 6, and 8 years 
Price, 1g cents. Requires for smallest 
size, 2 yards 24 inches wide 


Price, 25 cents 


one of cashmere or woollen plaid in one of these 
inexpensive and washable fabrics which are so 
much more serviceable because of being wash- 
able. They are made in the rich, deep-colored 
plaids nowadays and give much the same effect 
as woollen stuffs. 

The pleated or tucked apron shape is easily 
laundered and comfortable for the child to wear. 
The same pattern may be used to cut an apron, 
cutting the neck part down in a point or small 
square. This serves as a good protection for 





EMPIRE COAT. 


size, 34 yards 44 inches wide, 


the child’s frock during school hours, and a 
pretty apron of cross-barred white lawn with 
a little band of insertion as trimming is very 
neat and attractive. 

The other little frock, No. 640, on this page, 
is to be worn over a guimpe of white lawn. 
The blouse or bib and the skirt are joined by a 
belt of contrasting material and the same ma- 
terial is used for a shaped band around the neck 
and armholes. 

The winter coat is one of the Empire shapes, 
with deep yoke and full skirt. It is a particu- 





639. 


Sizes, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years 


NO. no. 640. 


GUIMPE FROCK. 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and ro years 


Requires for smallest Price, 25 cents. Requires for smallest 


size, 2 yards 24 inches wide. 


larly good model for very slight children, as the 
full skirts give a plumper appearance to the thin 
little body. There is no trimming on the coat 
as shown here, except stitched folds of the cloth 
itself and pretty buttons. The revers are faced 
with a cloth of lighter shade, but a dark velvet 
may be used instead, if preferred. A band of 
eloth or velvet like the cdher is pretty as a cuff, 
with the stitched folds of the cloth like the coat 
at each side of it. A shield of the lighter cloth 
is provided for in the pattern. 
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In the selection of hats, some 
women demand exclusive style 
above all else; others require 
beauty, in shape and material. 
All women find that the 


KNOX 
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HAT J 


satishies every requirement: 


exclusiveness—style—beauty. 


See the new Fall and Winter shapes 


at Knox dealers — one in each city. 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ AUTUMN FROCK PATTERNS 


general favorite for every-day wear for 

children, as well as for women’s walking 
skirts. It may be a part of a complete frock, or 
it may have a separate blouse, with or without 
a jumper to match the skirt. 

Three suits for little girls are illustrated here. 
You can see the merits of each at a glance. The 
first is a plain school frock, with pleated skirt 
and simple reefer coat, to be worn with a flannel 
blouse to match the skirt in color. The pattern 
consists of the coat and skirt. The coat is one 


¥ HE simple pleated skirt still remains the 





TAILORED SCHOOL no. 641. 


Sizes, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Price, 25 cents. Requires for coat, 1% yards 
48 inches wide, for skirt, 2 yards. 


SUIT. 


which may be cut easily from that of an older 
sister, perhaps. Such a coat in tan, cut over for 
your small schoolgirl, with a pretty blue or 
brown serge skirt and serge or flannel blouse, 
will make an extremely useful suit for stormy 
days. The serge may be sponged and pressed 
before cutting, so that you will be safe against 
shrinkage when it gets wet. When such a skirt 
shows, later, the spots that are inevitable on a 
child’s dress, it can be sponged off with soap and 
water and pressed. Spots may be cleaned from the 
coat by the use of gasoline or any cleaning fluid, 
and the slightly soiled edges may be cleaned in 


CASIUMERE FROCK. 


Price, 25 cents. 
24 inches or 4% yards 44 inches wide. 


this way before the coat is made over if it is 
to be a “hand-down.” If a last year’s skirt is 
still good for the child’s wear, except in the fact 
that it is too short, this year’s fashion is kind in 
that it makes it not only possible, but correct, to 
add a bias fold of plaid. 

The second figure shows a very pretty arrange- 
ment of plain woollen stuff and velvet ribbon. 
The trimming is of stitched bands of the wool, 
two rows of stitching showing at each edge of the 
fold. The little yoke is of tucked silk or batiste 
with bands of velvet. A lower sleeve may be 





No. 642. 
Sizes, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 


No. 643. 
Sizes, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Price, 25 cents. Requires 6% yards 
24 inches or 3° yards 48 inches wide 


RAGLAN FROCK. 


Requires 6 yards 


added of the same tucked material and velvet 
ribbon, if this is preferred to the elbow length. 
Bands of velvet may be used on the skirt. 

The bias effect of the third dress is not really 
that the material is cut on the bias, but that the 
twill of the cloth gives this effect. The trim 
ming may be of plain cloth in a contrasting 
color, or of velvet or velveteen, cut on the bias. 
The little chemisette with standing collar may 
be of cloth; or you can put in, instead, a little 
removable guimpe of white lawn, which can be 
taken out and laundered. The raglan sleeve is 
a pretty novelty. 
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Test This Boy’s All Wool Suit 
Costs You Nothing if No t All We Claim 


We want every mother who has a boy to clothe (especially those 
who have despaired of ever finding a boy’s suit that will give satis- 
factory service) to allow us to send for her free inspection a 


Boy’s All Wool HERCULES Shower Proof Suit 


Just give the age of your boy and the name of your clothing dealer—a “HercuS 
will be sent in his care express paid. After you have examined it thoroughly, 
tested the materials, the workmanship and every stitch and seam, pay your dealer 
£5 if you think the suit is worth it; if you don’t think it is, return it at our expense. 


We make this extraordinary offer to get you to help us convince your 
clothing dealer that the ‘‘HERCULES” is the strongest made, longest wearing 
boy's suit he can sell for $5. We also want toconvince you that by insisting on your 
dealer supplying you with a “HERCULES” you will save at least $5 to $15 a 
year on your boy’s clothes. 


“HERCULES” fabrics are ALL WOOL—and that means just what we 
say—guaranteed a-l-1 w-o-o-l, absolutely free from mercerized cotton. That's 
certainly one strong point of superjority when you remember that a// imitations 
of the "HERCULES," and even many suits sold for $7 and $8, are made of 
mercerized cotton fabrics, 30 to 50% cheaper in price and quality. ‘‘HER- 
CULES” ALL WOOL fabrics always keep their color (as long as there is any- 
thing left of the fabric), but a mercerized fabric fades quickly, and besides it 
will give only Aalf the service. 


By means of a special process of our own, we 
have made “HERCULES” fabrics shower proof, 
just ike a man’s rain coat— also moth proof, 
perspiration proof, hygienic and sanitary. 


The coat is full lined with double warped Italian cloth and there 
are two sleeve linings right where the wear is most severe (patent 
applied for). When the first one wears out, just tear it off—the 
second lining is there ready for immediate service, Thepamtsare < 

fulllined with cold shrunk Irish linen. This durable lining keeps the &... - *, 
pants in shape and doubles the wear in seat and knees. All the 
pants seams are covered with strong linen tape—"‘HERCULES”’ 
seams will never break. The button-holes are silk sewed and but- 
tons securely sewed with best linen thread. Excelsior waistband 
of elastic webbing. Unshrinkable materials used throughout. 


“HERCULES” ALL WOOL SHOWER $5 




















PROOF SUITS are made only in two- 
Piece suits (jacket and pants) like 
illustration, for boys from 6 to 16, 

Write today for style book. “Hercules” and ‘“Kantwearout”’ 


Gothes ere aster See a aS 
clothing dealer in your town them; ask for his name. 


DAUBE, COHN & CO, Esiistes 


— Boys’ and Children’s Clothes; 
“ Young Men’s "tiarvard" Clothes 


206 Market St., Chicago, III. 




















Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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SMART DECORATIONS FOR AFTERNOON GOWNS 


LTHOUGH, as was confidently predicted 
A some time ago, the jumper waist has gone 
out of fashion for women,-it has left in 

its wake any number of charming evolutions 
from the original idea. Lace blouses with over- 
blouses or bretelles of some material which, if 
not the same, has a strong resemblance to that 
of the skirt, are the accepted style for home 


dress for the coming winter. Ribbons, silks, 
voiles, and even cloth are fashioned into these 
dainty and smart waists; and on them, as 


decoration, may be used fancy buttons, braid, 
and pretty lace motifs. They may be embroidered 
when elaboration of design and color are wanted. 

You can transform your last year’s street 


dress, which has, perhaps, become impossible for 
‘its original use, into a pretty house dress by 
And with the revival of the use of 


this means. 


The little Eton jacket may be cut up, and the 
pieces, with a little of the velveteen, will make 
a pretty overblouse like No. 644 or No. 647. 
Lace, either white or dipped in coffee to give it 
a brownish tinge, may be used for the under- 
blouse; and a coat of velveteen, like No. 637, 
may be made to give the whole gown a new look. 
A voile or other house dress of last year, 
whose sleeves are out of fashion, or which has 
something about the make which is not pleasing, 
may have its youth renewed by the addition of 
a band of satin around the foot, and a little over- 
blouse of the skirt material with pleatings of 
satin, like No. 645, using some inexpensive silk 
mull or such thin stuff for the underblouse. 
Such bretelle effects as these illustrated have, 
of course, a tendency to slide off of the shoulder ; 
and it is well, for that reason, to tack the over- 





THREE SMART 
No. 644. Requires 2/2 
yards, 21 inches wide 


NEW 
No 645 


OVERBLOUSE 
Requires 3 
yards, 21 inches wide 


EFFECTS FOR HOUSE DRESSES. 
No. 646. Requires 5 yards 
of 9 inch ribbon. 


In three sizes—smal!, medium, and large. 
Price, 15 cents each 


separate coats there is a very good chance for a 
handsome gown. Take, for instance, the case 
of a cloth gown of last year or the year before. 
The skirt is, perhaps, a pleated one, and the 
jacket an Eton with elbow sleeves. It looks 
impossible to the untrained eye, but there are 
hopes for it. If the skirt is too close-fitting 
for this year’s style, one way of enlarging it 
would be to set in V-shaped pieces, like side 
pleats, of velveteen, two at each side. These 
would give an entirely new effect, and, being 
wider qs they go toward the feet, will give the 
skirt more flare. Skirt No. 628, illustrated 
among the patterns last month, shows somewhat 
the effect mean. And a band of velveteen 
may be put across the foot of the cloth pleats. 


blouse to the under one, or to pin it on the 
shoulders with little fancy collar-pins. 

The overblouse or bretelle part of the waist 
only is given in the pattern. It may be used 
over any blouse that is simple in cut. 

The bretelles, No. 645, may be made a still 
more important feature of a house gown by be- 
ing made of silk with woollen pleatings, and be- 
ing continued down the back of the skirt in the 
form of long sash ends. The belt with flat 
rosettes, too, is a pretty feature of the gown A 
band of the same silk might be used around the 
lower edge of the sleeve where the contrast of 
color will not be too great. A high-neck blouse 
may be used with any one of the designs, or a 
low one, making a dinner gown of it. 
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MODERN PRISCILLA 


is the authority for all kinds of Art Needlework, Crochet, Knitting, Lace Costumes, Lin- 
gerie, and Home Decoration. It shows the fastidious woman how to put all those 


fascinating little touches into her wearing apparel and table decoration that excite the 
admiration of her neighbors. It is the only monthly 


Fashion Magazine of Embroidery 


illustrating and giving direétions for working out the newest ideas and designs for Ladies’ 
and Children’s Waists, Gowns, Neckwear, Hats, and Underwear; for working all the 
new kinds of Embroidery, embracing French Embroidery, Eyelet, Hedebo, Cut Work, 
Cross Stitch, Shadow Work, Filet Guipure, Lace, Bobbin Lace, Spachtel Work, 
Biedermeier, Wallachian Embroidery, etc. A special department is devoted to China, 
Oil and Water-color Painting, containing valuable hints and information; also Home 
Arts and Crafts, such as Stenciling, Pyrography, Leather Work, Basketry, etc. 


Subscription Price, 50 Cents per Year. 


Special Corset Cover Offer Special Centrepiece Offer 


(NEW GKAPE DESIGN) 





Verforated pattern, 21 x 21 inches, 35 cents ; or given with stamping 
Perforated pattern ¢ of corset cover, 25 cents; or given with 14 months paste and 14 months’ subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA for 
subscription to Mp MODERN PRISCILLA for 60 cents, Stamped 65 cents. Stamped on linen, 40 cents; or given with 14 months’ 
on linen lawn, $1.00; or given with 14 months’ subscription to THE subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA for 75 cents. White 
MODERN PRISCILL A for $1.25. Stamped on cotton lawn, so cents; cotton for working, 50 cents extra. This beautiful centrepiece shows 
of given with 14 mouths’ subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA the grapes in eyelet work, while the leaves are carried out in narrow 


for 75 cents. Cotton for working, 20 cents extra. Four yards or long and short buttonhole stitch, the outline being first run to 
Valenciennes Edging for trimming, 45 cents extra. Stamping otenty. raise the edge, a treatment which will be found very effec- 
paste, ro cents extra tive he stems and tendrils may be cone in cluse buttonholing. 


GIVEN FREE With Each New Subscription 


If you subscribe for The Modern Priscilla now or before January Ist, we will send you 
the October and November issues for 1907 FREE, and mark your subscription 
paid to December, 1908. The October and November issues will contain designs and 
instructions for making Christmas Novelties. 


We will also send Free on Request with each new subscription our new book 
—* Priscilla Embroideries"—it contains 150 original, practical designs of articles suitable 
for Christmas and Holiday Gifts. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA, 85 E Broad St., BOSTON, MASS, 
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TWO PRETTY AT-HOME GOWNS 


HE two gowns illustrated on this page 
4 i should suggest many possibilities of eco- 

nomical making-over. The satin and vel- 
vet bands, which are so marked a feature of the 
season’s models, are a distinct boon to women 
who use two dresses to make into one, and such 
economical methods in their dressmaking. 

With the average amount of skill, you can 
make one good gown out of two in most cases. 
And while model No. 647 is intended for cutting 
a new smart dress for this season, it does not in 
any way lessen its charm that it is adaptable 
to such economical use. The two-part skirt is 
a distinct reversion toward the overskirt, but its 
lines are still the long graceful ones of the pres- 
ent day of slim figures. The velvet or satin 
band on the edge of each part of the skirt is 


CREPE DE CHINE DINNER DRESS. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 647 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt. 
Requires 14 yards 27 inches wide and 2% yards of lace. 





VOILE OR SILK RECEPTION 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 648. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt. 


Requires 14 yards 27 inches wide with 3 yards of lace. 


DRESS. 


put on double; or, for economy, it is lined with 


the dress material. The correct method is a 
double fold, however. The velvet or satin should 
be soft in quality to hang gracefully. 

The second model is one which is suited to 
thin material, such as erépe de Chine, thin 
silks, voile, ete. It has the very popular trim- 
ming of ruches of silk or lace, with a little double 
band of tucked silk as a trimming around the 
top of the overblouse. This tucked band, how- 
ever, may be replaced by a band of lace, or by a 
faney braid, if you like either of these better. 
They are certainly less work than the tucked 
band. The under part of the waist is a plain. 
tight-fitted lace body, with just a little fulness 
just at the centre of the front at the belt-line. 











